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MODERN SCHOOLS OF ART IN FRANCE, BELGIUM, AND SWITZERLAND. 


Ir is one of the best points in the 
French national character, that at al- 
most all periods of the history of the 
Gallic people, they have retained and 
evinced a warm sense of art, a lively 
perception of the beauties of imitative 
skill, and an innate taste for well- 
conceived decoration. Not to allude 
to the French monastic painters of the 
middle ages, their architects, or their 
sculptors and monumental engravers, 
whose admirable works made France, 
and have even yet left it, such a rich 
mine for the archeological connois- 
seur, we may observe, that an im- 
mense impulse was given to French 
- artistical genius, by the great men, 
native as well as foreign, of the days 
of Francis I. That period, which was 
so bright for most of the nations of 
western Europe in all that related to 
arts and literature, confirmed the ex- 
istence of a French national school of 
art; and the stimulus then given to 
the taste and inclinations of the peo- 
ple, has made its effects felt even to 
the present day. It is not our pur- 
pose to dwell on the merits of Jean 
Goujon and Jean Cousin, or their 
followers; nor’ on those of N. Pous- 
sin and Philibert Delorme, of a sub- 
sequent period ; nor even on those of 
Puget, Coysévox, Lebrun, Mignard, 
the Mansarts, and all the host of the 
reign of the “ Grand Monarque”— 
the task has been already performed; 
—we wish to make a few remarks on 
the state of art in France at the pre- 
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sent day—on the merits and demerits 
of the more eminent among her pain- 
ters, sculptors, and architects ; to add 
some brief observations on their imi- 
tators, if not their disciples, in Bel- 
gium and Switzerland, (the only two 
relative schools ;) with a word or two 
of advice to the artistical world, and 
the amateurs of our own country. 
We are far from wishing to pro- 
claim ourselves universal admirers of 
the French; we have too often had 
occasion to point out defects in their 
political and social systems, to allow 
of our being suspected of such an in- 
clination ; but, after a careful exami- 
nation and comparison of the actual 
state and progress of the French and 
the English schools in the’ various 
branches of art, and after a conscien- 
tious weighing of their respective ex- 
cellences and defects, we cannot re- 
frain from expressing our opinion in 
limine, that English artists, and espe- 
cially English amateurs, are guilty of 
great injustice in making those sweep- 
ing condemnations of the products of 
their continental brethren, in which 
they are so fond of indulging. It is 
a painful thing for the connoisseur, 
for one who has studied the immortal 
masters of former days, to witness the 
fantastic and unnatural flights of fancy 
displayed by the daubers and plas. 


terers of what is, in many points, a 


degenerate epoch ; but it is scarcely 

less painful to the conscientious ama- 

teur, as he walks through the Louvre, 
22 
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while the great spring exhibition of 
modern artists is open, to hear the 
flippant criticisms of the British 
loungers, nine-tenths of whom have 
never been initiated into the mysteries 
of the pencil, the palette, or the chisel, 
and who think to exalt the merits of 
their fellow countrymen by crying 
down those of all other nations. We 
wish to say this at the outset of our 
remarks, since our object is that of 
exercising impartial well-founded cri- 
ticism not with the view of discourag- 
ing the meritorious labourers of our 
own national school, but, on the con- 
trary, to show in what points the 
French school is more or less advan- 
ced, and in what respects its artists 
may safely be imitated by those on 
the British side of the Channel. The 
justice and the necessity of making 
such a comparison, was most forcibly 
impressed on our attention, after a 
visit to the last exhibition at the Na- 
tional Gallery in London, We have 
already had occasion to record our 
opinion of that exhibition, and to no- 
tice the good and the bad things it 
contained; but we had previously 
inspected the annual exhibition, for 
1841, at the Louvre—the Sa/on, as it 
is technically termed—and the com- 
parison of the merits of the two exhi- 
bitions was mortifying to those feel- 
ings of national pride, from which a 
Briton is probably never exempt. The 
exhibition at the National Gallery 
was not striking for its excellence— 
certainly not ; but we have seen many 
at Somerset House not a bit better; 
whereas the exhibition at the Louvre 
was complained of by every artist in 
France, as one of the weakest which 
had been witnessed for many years ; 
nearly all the great names were ab- 
sent from the catalogue; they were 
the tyros in art whose canvasses, 
drawings, and statues, filled the gal- 
leries ; and the English visiters were 
more loud than common in their con- 
demnation of its contents. We were 
greatly disappointed with it ourselves, 
and lamented what appeared to have 
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been a year nearly lost to the arts, 
Well! after rushing impatiently to 
Trafalgar Square to appease our. art- 
istical longings, and after going there 
*¢ determined to be pleased,” we were 
compelled to admit, that what we had 
seen in Paris was far superior to 
what we then saw in London; supe- 
rior not only in manual execution, 
and in the special technicalities of 
art, but also in the life and soul of 
imitative skill, in the poetry of paint- 
ing, of sculpture, and of design; in 
all that forms the serious solid quali- 
ties of creative imagination and re- 
cordant observation. In the French 
exhibitions, we had seen the strongly 
pronounced features of a divided 
school; in the English, we found no 
traces of any school at all ;— in the for- 
mer case, it was evident that there 
was a corps of artists at work, who 
would gain a name and reputation in 
future times; in the latter, it struck 
us as doubtful whether there were any 
just claims to immortality.* We shall 
advert to the probable causes of this 
difference by and by; at present, we 
repeat our caveat against being sup- 
posed to wish to trumpet the praises 
of French rather than those of Bri- 
tish artists, and we proceed with our 
remarks, 

Towards the end of the last cen- 
tury, when the great Revolution 
broke out, the French School of Art 
had fallen into a kind of elegant ener- 
vation, not unlike that of the upper 
classes of French society. The paint- 
ers who depended for their support on 
the taste of their noble and royal pa- 
trons, were forced to accommodate 
themselves to the ideas and opinions | 
of the epoch ; and the prevailing cha- 
racteristic of the French school at 
that day, was mediocrity sustained 
upon an ancient foundation of scienti- 
fic and practical tradition. Historical 
painting had dwindled away, till it 
was scarcely to be met with; land- 
scape painting was tolerated rather 
than encouraged, and the principal 
occupation of a painter during the 





* It may be said, that English artists are under a great disadvantage from having 
their works exhibited in such a place as the miscalled National Gallery ;:and the 


observation, as far as it implies comparison with the Louvre, is correct. 


Nothing can 


be worse than the rooms of the National Gallery in which the paintings and drawings 
are exhibited, except the hole in which the sculpture is piled ; that at Somerset House 
used to strike us as the “ lowest deep” for any purposes of this kind, but Wilkins’s 
cellar is a “ lower still,” the very: bathos of architecture. 
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latter half of the 18th century, was to 
delineate the portraits of all who 
claimed distinction or notoriety of 
any kind. We do not know of any 
remarkable historical paintings, by 
French artists, of that epoch, worthy 
of mention; among the landscapes, 
the large canvasses of Joseph Vernet, 
who was in every sense of the word a 
most eminent artist, are honourable 
and highly striking exceptions ; while, 
for portraits, every gallery in France, 
every house, and every broker's shop, 
contain pleasing specimens of the 
courtly style which then prevailed. 
There was more of traditional skill 
in the French school of that day, than 
of positive pictorial science: painters 
then studied very little beyond the 
lineaments of the face—the severer la- 
bours of the studio, and the working 
from the living model, were not prac- 
tised to a hundredth part of the extent 
to which they now prevail. There 
was no demand for any thing beyond 
the representations of well-bred faces, 
aristocratic hands, powdered perukes, 
and silk or satin robes; a correct de- 
lineation of the Torso would have puz- 
zled a French painter or sculptor, in 
the time of LouisXVI.; and very few, 
if any, could have attacked with suc- 
cess, a stiff bit of mountain or wood- 
land scenery. Animal painting and 
flower painting, on the other hand, 
were rather flourishing, because they 
fell in with the taste of the upper 
classes of society; and architecture 
still maintained itself at a respectable 
height of excellence, based on the re- 
collections of the days of Louis XIV. 
The school wanted life, and energy, 
and originality; it was too formal, 
too conventional, too wide from na- 
ture and from simple truth. At this 
period, pictorial art was at a much 
loftier pitch in England. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, the founder of the English 
school, and whose name each suc- 
ceeding year shows more and more 


- clearly entitled to rank with those of 


Titian and Velasquez, had attained 
the zenith of his fame. Gainsborough, 
too, and Wilson, the greatest land- 
scape painters till then since the time 
of Gaspar Poussin, had shed a degree 
of illustration on art, never before 
witnessed in England. These were 
giants in art; they possessed all the 
bold vigorous qualities which French 
painters wanted, and they were justly 
entitled to fix their stamp and style on 


a school which must ever consider 
them with profound veneration. In 
sculpture, Nollekens was beginning to 
continue the masterly practice and 
scientific combinations of Roubiliae; 
but in architecture we had no name 
that could claim peculiar distinction, 
and English buildings of the latter 
part of this century, ard’ monuments 
only of the absence of all taste and 
science. On the whole, art was more 
deeply and more truly felt, and more 
efficiently patronised in England at 
this period, than in France. 

That melancholy and disastrous 
catastrophe, the great Revolution, put 
a momentary stop to all progress in 
art, as it did to all other things that 
were good; and it might have been 
expected that a total extinction of the 
French school would have ensued. 
Some of the richest collections in the 
country were dispersed and carried to 
foreign lands; the patrons of art and 
artists had lost either their lives or 
their fortunes ; every thing that was 
noble and civilized in the nation had 
disappeared, and the people received 
that stamp of ferocious vulgarity which 
even yet prevails, and, under various 
forms,has totally metamorphosed theold 
and agreeable character of the French 
Art was dead, or dormant, for several 
years, and the merit of reviving it 
may be entirely attributed to the ge- 
nius of the greatest man who has ruled 
France since the days of Francis I. 
The patronage given to artists of all 
kinds, when the First Consul had sub- 
dued the hydra of revolution at home, 
and had restored something like order 
and subordination to society—the im- 
portations of foreign collections result~ 
ing from conquest or spoliation, and 
probably his own innate love for all 
that was grand and beautiful—all this 
made the career of Napoleon one of 
hope and promise. The splendour of 
the empire, and the reviving taste of 
the nation, succeeded in placing the 
fine arts on their proper footing; and 
the comparative state of peace which 
has since ensued, added to an increas- 
ed degree of public patronage within 
the last few years, has allowed of 
every thing that concerns art receiv- 
ing considerable development. There 
was only one good effect that the 
Revolution produced in the French 
school, violent and lamentable as were 
the causes by which it was brought to 
pass—it was the complete sweeping 
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away of the old effete system of the 
ci-devant courtly painters, and the 
placing of artistical patronage on a 
much wider and surer basis. Instead 
of painters confining themselves to 
one or two branches of art alone, and 
those not the highest, historical paint- 
ing came to be practised by them, and 
ultimately landscape painting was 
revived. The sculptors, too, again 
found employment; and architects, 
though for a time thrown into the 
background, were destined to enter on 
a new and more rational course of 
study and practice than they had be- 
fore experienced. As, however, one 
of the fondest and falsest dreams of the 
revolutionary madmen who came into 
short-lived power on the downfal of 
the monarchy, was the Romanizing of 
every thing; and as even the state 
itself attempted to deck itself out in 
the ill-assorted paraphernalia of the 
Roman republic—so public taste took 
a similar direction, and all persons 
who cultivated the fine arts either fol- 
lowed the general impulse of their 
own accord, or else accommodated 
themselves to the turn of national 
fancy ; hence the classical and heroical 
school arose. Architectural forms of 
all kinds, external and internal deco- 
rations, articles of furniture, and even 
parts of female dress, assumed a char- 
acter more or less antique; the pseu- 
do-Hellenists and the quasi- Romanists 
carried the day in all matters of paint- 
ing, designing, or sculpturing: David 
and his disciples fixed the standard of 
public taste in these matters, and his 
Leonidas at Thermopylae, with his 
Rape of the Sabines, may be consider- 
ed as at once the types and the chefs- 
d'euvre of the French revolutionary 
school. The dates of these produc- 
tions are, it is true, posterior to the 
great cataclysm—but they are never- 
theless the results and the crowning 
points of the system, beyond which it 
could not effect any thing better. The 
painters who were contemporary with 
David during the earlier days of the 
Consulate and the Empire, and who 
were employed in recording the vic- 
tories and the deeds of Napoleon, were 
most of them below mediocrity. Their 
works have been lately collected at 
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Versailles, and are ranged in the gal- 
leries which contain the Napoleonic 
series, where they form a curious as- 
semblage of the most atrocious daubs 
and croutes that ever were misnamed 
paintings. They possess interest, in- 
deed, from their subjects, and from the 
portraits, more or less faithful, which 
they contain; but as works of art, 
they are generally beneath notice, 
Some of David’s own productions 
constitute bright exceptions, such as 
his large picture of the Coronation of 
Napoleon—which, though exceedingly 
poor in manual execution and colour- 
ing, is vigorous in its drawing, and is 
grouped with no small ability. It is 
by no means, however, one of his best 
paintings ; and in the great Hall of the 
Guards at Versailles, where it stands, 
another picture by the same artist, on 
the opposite side—the Distribution of 
the Eagles to the Legions in the Champ 
de Mars—is a glaring example of all 
the defects of the Davidian school. 
One of the ablest painters of that day 
was Gros, as his Battle of Aboukir, 
placed by the side of the two pictures 
of David just mentioned, evinces; and 
as may also be inferred from his Battle 
of Eylau in the Louvre. Though he 
survived David a considerable time, 
and, in fact, terminated his life by his 
own hand only a few years ago, these 
two painters may be considered as the 
chiefs and masters of the Revolution- 
ary and Imperial schools; and con- 
temporary French artists, in all their 
works, painted, or tried to paint up to 
them. There was a sweet flower- 
painter pursuing his quiet career du- 
ring this period—the amiable Rédouté ; 
and his works, far above the other 
productions of his day in intrinsic 
merit, will survive in reputation the 
larger and more ambitious canvasses 
of his friends and companions.* Sculp- 
ture was almost in an embryo state 
during the Consulate and the Empire; 
and the name of Bosio (who still lives, 
and is, perhaps, the first of existing 
French sculptors) is almost the only 
one of distinguished eminence which 
can be connected with that of Napo- 
leon. Sculpture, to be efficiently pa- 
tronized, requires, more than painting 
or architecture, a period of political 





* Rédouté’s own private collection of pictures was sold a year or two ago in Paris; 


it contained numerous gems. 


He has had the great merit of founding a most flourish- 


ing school of flower-painters, male and female, at the Garden of Plants, 
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repose and national prosperity. No 
person, except the great and the 
wealthy, can foster this branch of art 
on any thing like an extensive scale ; 
and it is only when noble and wealthy 
patrons are more intent upon record- 
ing the eminent deeds of their ances- 
tors, than upon gaining power or 
renown for themselves, that a demand 
for sculpture exists. Napoleon did a 
good deal to encourage French sculp- 
tors; but nothing of any moment has 
been executed since the days of Louis 
XV, until within quite our own imme- 
diate time. As for architecture, du- 
ring the Napoleonic era it displayed 
itself rather in projects than in actual 
erections. Noble works were under- 
taken and finished, in bridges and 
other monuments more nearly con- 
nected with public utility than with 
public ornament ; but the numbers of 
great monumental edifices actually 
built during the empire, were as smail 
as that of mediceval buildings destroy- 
ed was unfortunately immense. The 
buildings plarined were some of them 
of august character, and reflected 
great honour on their architectural 
designers; among them may be noti- 
ced, at Paris, the great triumphal arch 
at the upper end of the Champs 
Elysées, the church of the Madelaine, 
and the palace on the Quai d’ Orsay. 
To haveimagined these there must have 


.been a body of architects of consider- 


able merit existing ; but the private 
buildings erected throughout France 
at that period, were vastly inferior.to 
whdt were constructed during the 
reign of Louis XV.; and on the whole, 
as a school of national architecture, 
the empire witnessed little that was 
really worthy of the name. 

Napoleon had the good sense to 
maintain and encourage a Royal in< 
stitution, founded at Rome in the days, 
we believe, of Louis X1V.—the French 
Academy of Fine Arts; and by esta- 
blishing a similar division in the Insti- 
tute at home, where the directing 
impulse was to originate, he kept all 
the painters, sculptors, architects, and 
engravers of the epoch, in a well- 
organized national corps. The foun- 
dation of public gratuitous schools of 
design—the formation of a body of 
efficient teachers, who have since 
grown into the professors of the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts—and the opening of 
all the great collections of objects of 
art to the public—these judicious mea~ 


sures gave the greatest impulse to 
public taste, and they constitute one 
of the chief glories of what was in 
itself a glorious era. The uniting of 
so many fine works of art at the Louvre, 
and the almost constant facility of 
access afforded to the public and to 
students, revived one of the sparks of 
civilization in the bosom of the nation. 
Succeeding years have blown these 
sparks into a flame; and whatever 
taste the French public now possess 
for art of various kinds, may be attri- 
buted in great part to the trouble taken 
by the successive governments to cul- 
tivate the national eye and the popular 
mind. 

The grafting of the French school 
of painting of the present day on that 
of the empire, was effected during the 
restoration, or a little previous, when 
Géricault and Girodet produced, the 
former his Wreck of the Medusa, and 
the latter his Endymion and Atala, 
so well known to the visiters of the 
Louvre, and the collectors of modern 
French engravings. The latter pain- 
ter, indeed, belonged to an earlier 
epoch; but we mention them together, 
because their productions formed a 
remarkable transition from the mili- 
tary and heroic style of David and 
Gros, to the more natural and more 
truly historical style of the present 
day. They were both painters of 
great merit, as their productions just 
named will ever evince; the example 


‘they set has not been lost on their 


successors; they led the way to a bet- 
ter and more enduring style of art; 
and they may be looked on as amongst 
the best French artists of this century. 
It was during the peaceful reigns of 
Louis XVIII. and Charles X., that the 
fine arts in France acquired a whole- 
some degree of development. © Those 
monarchs, themselves inclined to en- 
courage merit of all kinds, devoted a 
due share of attention to this branch 
of national greatness; and though 
various political circumstances hin» 
dered both of them from carrying into 
effect all the good intentions they had 
formed, yet the degree of protection 
they afforded to artists of different 
denominations, and the regular action 
of the institutions mentioned above, . 
effected much steady progress and 
solid good. The Royal School of Fine 
Arts, which was made an introductory 
establishment tothe Academy at Rome, 
came to be well esteemed by the pub- 
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' lie, and students flocked to it with re- 
gularity and eagerness. At this school 
a body of professors, selected from the 
ablest painters, sculptors, and archi- 
tects of the capital, give public gra- 
tuitous instruction in their several de- 
partments to young men who wish to 
devote themselves to the arts, and who 
fulfil certain unimportant formalities at 
the time of their entering. Every year 
prize subjects are given out for com- 
petition ; and the pupil who is fortu- 
nate enough to obtain the grand prize— 
the Prix de Rome as it is technically 
termed—is sent at the expense of go- 
vernment to the eternal city, where he 
is sumptuously lodged in the French 
academy—one of the noblest palaces 
in the capital, and maintained for five 
years. During the period of his stay 
in Italy, each pupil is bound to send 
home every year one or more produc- 
tions, which are exhibited at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, and the artistical world, 
as well as the public generally, are 
thereby enabled to judge of what is 
the progress making by the younger 
competitors for artistical fame. On 


the return of the students from Rome, 
they afte either employed by Govern- 


ment, or are already so well known by 
their works to the public, that their 
fortunes may be said to be secure, and 
their future career is one of compara- 
tive brightness. It sometimes happens 
that two grand prizes for the same sub- 
ject are adjudged in the same year, 
or that a second candidate is thought 
worthy to be sent to Rome: so that, on 
the average, the French nation has al- 
ways about twenty young men of espe- 
cial promise, studying upon scientific 
principles at the very fountain- head of 
excellence. The post of director of 
the academy at Rome is one of consi- 
derable honour, and is conferred for 
five years: while the professorships in 
the same institution are objects of pe- 
culiar ambition to all who are able to 
compete for them. The course of pa- 
tient study continued for several years 
at home in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
and the subsequent advantages of the 
residence at Rome, seldom fail to pro- 
duce an accomplished painter, sculp- 
tor, or architect: but even those candi- 
dates in Paris who miss the grand 
prize, are not therefore neglected ; 
they are known to their professor, they 
become introduced to the notice of 
Government, and they attain public 
favour in proportion to their several 
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merits. The operation of this gratui- 
tous and perfectly open school, is ad- 
mitted by the profession to be of the 
utmost use and value, both as a means 
of instruction and as a mode of encour. 
agement. The gratuitous schools of 
design, intended for workmen in trades 
connected with ornamental operations 
of every kind, produce an under-cur- 
rent of art, which is not without its 
effecton public taste and public wealth, 
By their instrumentality, numerous 
young people of both sexes are annual. 
ly sent out into the world skilful de- 
signers, and imbued with fixed prin- 
ciples of taste: and, were there no other 
proof of the value of these acquisitions 
in a national point of view, we would 
point to the rapidly increasing trade 
of France in all ornamental objects, in 
bronze works of a superior kind, in 
furniture, and in figured stuffs of every 
description, as a testimony of the good 
these institutions produce. The ability 
of French pattern-drawers is almost 
entirely attributable to these minor but 
useful institutions. 
To return, however, from this di- 
gression to the actual French School 
of the Fine Arts, we will give a sketch 
of its principal members, and will be- 
gin with the highest department—that 
of Historical Painting. Horace Vernet, 
grandson or great-grandson of Joseph 
Vernet, is decidedly the chief and 
leader of the school: and on the whole, 
we do not know whether France pos- 
sesses any painter of greater talent 
than himself. We are not aware un- 
der what master he first studied, extept 
under Carl Vernet his father; but he 
was a most successful student of the 
school at Paris, and much distinguish- 
ed himself at Rome. The forte of 
Horace Vernet is his extremely bold 
and accurate drawing, and his inti- 
mate acquaintance with anatomy both 
of men and animals. His delineations 
possess all the vigour of Rubens with- 
out any of that illustrious master’s ex- 
aggerations, and his colouring in many 
instances has shown that he has been a 
careful student of the great Fleming's 
best qualities. He is not only bold, 
but very rapid in his execution, and 
anecdotes are told of some of his feats 
in painting against time that are quite 
surprising: the truth is, that he never 
had oceasion to correct what he has 
once touched ; and as he depends much 
more on his drawing than his colour- 
ing for effect, he can produce what he 
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desires in a comparatively short time. 
In all his larger canvasses he draws 
and paints inthe broadest and boldest 
manner, yet without any exaggeration 
or mannerism, and studiously avoids 
all tricks of the art. His grouping is 
at once graceful and scientific, and 
while he attains much vivacity of ac- 
tion, he never descends to the ridicu- 
lous or the improbable: this consti- 
tutes one of his great excellences ; and 
the extreme naturalness of all that he 
paints, is sure to be impressed on the 
most indifferent observer. It is not 
always that he attacks large canvasses: 
on the contrary, he often paints cabi- 
net pictures, and then, going into the 
opposite extreme, finishes them with 
all the care that would be bestowed 
on a miniature. There are many of 
the smaller paintings of this master, 
the handling of which is equal to that 
of a Vander Werf, though it would be 
an exaggeration to say that it resem- 
bled that of a Gerard Dow. In all 
his smaller compositions great sweet- 
ness and delicacy of composition are 
to be observed, and we would instance 
the well-known groups of his Arab 
figures—his Abraham and Iebecca, 
his Abraham and Hagar, his Lion 
Hunt, &c.—as instances of what we 
have mentioned. His large pieces are 
nearly all military subjects, most of 
them relating to real actions of the 
present day, and a few of them ideal. 
Of the latter there is one at Versailles, 
the Battle of Fontenoy, which in many 
respects. is the best painting he has 
produced; the design of the subject is 
graceful in the extreme, the moment 
being that-when Marshal Saxe pre- 
sents the British colours to Louis XV. 
and brings up a convoy of prisoners 
to the royal presence. The drawing is 
quite 2. /a Rubens, only with greater 
delicacy of form; and the colouring is 
of the. same school, only it is too light 
and too sketehily put on for a canvass 
of such large size. His Storming of 
Constantina is another of his capital 
pictures; and these, with his numerous 
other works, are sufficient to stamp him 
as the most vigorous and original of 
French painters since the times of 
Lebrun and Lesueur. He is at the 
head of a large school of pupils, by 
whom he is greatly beloved, as indeed 


he is by all the profession, being one 
of the most liberal open-minded men - 
breathing, and spending the handsome 
fortune he has amassed in the most 
generous and honourable manner.* 
The second painter of the modern 
French school in the military line is 
Couder, who is very much in the same 
style with Horace Vernet; and though 
not possessed of the same versatility 
of talent, nor of the same vigour of 
conception, is still entitled to a high 
place in the annals of art. His pic- 
tures will live, and do him much hon- 
our in future times. There are several 
large battle pieces by him at Versailles 
of great merit, and one, a decidedly 
historical picture, The Opening of the 
States- General, which is as good a can- 
vass as perhaps could have been pro- 
duced on that subject. Alfred Jo- 
hannot promised to be a first-rate 
painter in this line, but he has been 
prematurely snatched away by death: 
and the pictures he has left give more 
favourable indications of what he 
would have been than of what he ac- 
tually was. This branch of the His- 
torical School in France includes nu- 
merous followers, and among them are 
some young artists of great merit: 
Monvoisin, Fragonard, Bellangé, and 
Eugéne Lami (though the two lat- 
ter seldom paint any pictures but 
those containing small figures) are 
the best. 

At the head of another branch of 
the French Historical School is Paul 
Delaroche, a master between whom 
and Horace Vernet it is difficult to 
draw a comparison, their styles being 
so widely apart; but if he yields in 
merit to any, it isto him alone. Paul 
Delaroche may be called a historical 
painter, par éminence: he seldom, if 
ever, touches a military composition, 
and his attention, is generally turned 
to the tragic scenes of civil life. He 
possesses great science in drawing, 
though he has not the vigour and ori- 
ginality of Vernet; but his composi- 
tions, which are evidently the result 
of much forethought and labour, are 
almost faultless, and no painter better 
than himself knows how to tell a vo- 
luminous story with the aid of few 
figures. His chiaro-oscuro is full of 
breadth and force, and his colouring 





* We are not aware that any of Horace Vernet’s works are in England, but there 
are several, we believe, at St Petersburg. 
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rich and harmonious: his principal 
fault is in the handling, which is defi- 
cient in firmaess, and he proceeds far 
too much upon the opaque principle 
—the besetting sin of the French 
school. Three of his pictures will be 
sufficient to stamp his merits in the 
eye of the British connoisseur—one, 
in the Palace of Luxembourg, which 
goes by the name of the Enfants d’ Ed- 
ouard, thesubject being the young King 
Edward, V. and the Duke of York 
in the Tower—well-known from the 
masterly engravings that have been 
taken of it: the others are in the 
possession of Lord Francis Egerton, 
and are Strafford going to Evxecu- 
tion, and Charles I. insulted by the 
Parliamentary Soldiers. We have no 
painter in England that could pro- 
duce pictures such as these. Paul 
Delaroche, like Horace Vernet, is at 
the head of a most numerous school 
of pupils, and is very popular among 
all his brethren of the palette. There 
are numerous artists who follow in 
his wake; one of the best known 
among whom is Steuben; but in 
our opinion his merits have been 
greatly overrated: his colouring is 
too gaudy, and his handling woolly 
and otherwise faulty: he is, notwith- 
standing, an immense favourite with 
the French public—we do not say 
with the artistical world; and his 
eer are readily bought and quick- 
yengraved. A much more masterly 
painter, and second only to Paul De- 
laroche, is Tony Johannot ; he is one 
of a severer class than the leader of this 
division of the school, and possesses 
great originality and energy of con- 
ception; he is famous for painting 
conspiracies, or councils, or murders, 
and carries into practice upon his 
canvass some of the best principles of 
Vandyke. Alaux is a rising artist, 
who, though not on a level with 
Johannot, has of late produced some 
historical pictures of no small merit ; 
but he must yield the palm to a 
younger competitor, Gigeux, who is 
one of the best hopes of the French 
school, and who, for powers of draw- 
ing, comes near upon the footsteps of 
Horace Vernet. His spirited illus- 
trations of the late French edition of 
Gil Bias, are well known to the Euro- 
pean public. This subdivision of the 
historical school is very numerous, as 
we have already stated; and, though 
we do not mention their names, con- 
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tains a strong corps of really able 
artists, far outweighing, both in num- 
ber and merit, their rivals on this side 
of the Channel. There is one among 
them, however, who for his eccentri- 
city, if for nothing else, cannot be 
passed over in silence—Eugéne Dela. 
croix. This artist is a better poet 
and a better musician than he is a 
painter, and yet, in his latter qualifi- 
cation, is the envy or the terror of al- 
most the whole French school. He has 
taken a great master for his model in 
colouring, Paul Veronese ; but he ex- 
aggerates the principles of that ad- 
mirable painter to a fearful degree, 
and indulges in most unjustifiable 
tours de-force with cerulean-green 
and brownish-purple tints, &e. His 
drawing is often faulty, but his 
compositions are masterly and origi- 
nal. He copies from no one, and in 
his handling and rapidity of painting 
throws most of his contemporaries 
into despair. He is not at all under- 
stood by the public, but in every 
atelier in Paris his name is mentioned 
as an object either of intense admira- 
tion or undisguised astonishment. A 
Medea killing her Children is one of 
his best works. There are two painters 
in this division of the Historical School 
whose names must be mentioned, not 
for their excellence, but for the contrary 
qualities. The first, Court, made his 
debut some years ago by a masterly 
production, now in the gallery of the 
Luxembourg, of Mark Antony har- 
anguing the Romans over the dead 
body of Cesar ; but since that time, 
though he has been largely employed 
by the present Government to paint 
public subjects, he has been getting 
deeper and deeper into the bathos of 
painting, till at last he has nearly for- 
feited all claims to excellence. Some- 
times he turns out a good portrait ; 
but that is the utmost he can do. The 
other is Deveria, a painter as much 
employed in Government orders as 
Court, and nearly as bad an artist. 
He has done several good things in 
former days, and he still retains a cer- 
tain degree of boldness of drawing, 
but he is getting worse and worse 
every year. Louis Philippe swearing 
to the * Charte-verité,” in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, is one of his largest 
and worst productions: it is kept at 
Versailles, along with other delinea- 
tions of equally notorious acts of the 
‘* Best of Republics.” M. Schnetz, 
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who is now Director of the Academy 
-at Rome, which honourable post he 
obtained as a matter of Government 
favour, not from his individual merit, 
may be ranked among the third or 
fourth-rate painters of the same di- 
vision. ' 
There is rather an important class 
of painters who compose what may be 
termed the third subdivision of the 
Historical School. We allude to those 
who treat of religious and sentimental 
or poetical subjects. Great demand 
exists in France for pictures to adorn 
the churches, and, though high prices 
are seldom paid for such productions, 
yet a considerable number of artists 
make a good living by it. The head 
of this division of the school, though 
not so much in the religious as the 
poetical line, is Ary Scheffer, one of the 
most accomplished painters of whom 
France can boast, and quite entitled 
to take his stand by the side of Horace 
Vernet and Paul Delaroche. He used 
formerly to paint military subjects ; 
but of late years he has had the good 
taste to leave that branch of the art, 
for one which is much higher, and in 
which he has attained the greatest 
eminence. He hardly ever exhibits 
any of his productions, considering it, 
as many of the more notable French 
painters do, to be infra dig. ; but his 
pictures, whenever they are to be met 
with, excite the warmest approbation. 
He chooses subjects from Goethe's 
ballads, or some of the more’ poetical 
episodes of the Scriptures, and he 
treats them as no one else of his 
countrymen can do. In 1839, he ex- 
hibited at the Louvre an Agony in 
the Garden, which was in every re- 
spect a chef-d’ auvre, together with a 
Faust and Margaret, a Mignon, and a 
King of Thule, than which we never 
saw more beautiful paintings of the 
present century. He was the master 
of the unfortunate Princess Marie ; 
and on all hands, both by artists and 
amateurs, he is considered, with jus- 
tice, as at the head of his own peculiar 
line. His drawing is bold and firm, 
without any exaggeration of nature ; 
his light and shade very broad and 
forcible; his colouring transparent, 
rich, and warm, yet any thing but 
glaring. If any painter in France 
can be said to resemble Cornelius of 
Munich, it is Ary Scheffer. The three 
painters who generally turn out the 
best sacred subjects from their atelier's, 
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after Ary Scheffer, but far below him, 
are Hess, Decaisne, (we are not sure 
whether he is not a Belgian,) and 
Brune :—they stand nearly on a level 
for ability, though differing much 
from each other in their practice, and 
their pictures are fairly entitled to re- 
pectable places wherever they are ex- 
hibited. On the whole, though we 
could name a dozen more artists of 
real merit in this subdivision, it is not 
a branch of art in which the French 
school shines. Perhaps in future 
years, if the national taste continues 
steady, it may acquire increased im- 
portance. 

The fourth and last division of the 
Historical School is the mythological 
and the heroic. The chief painter in 
this, though he continually produces 
sacred subjects, is Ingres, late Direc- 
tor of the French Academy at Rome, 
and who is generally admitted to. be 
the fourth great painter in the his- 
torical line. This artist is full of 
science and experience in his profes- 
sion, and has studied. the ancient 
masters more perhaps than any of his 
contemporaries. He has selected an 
admirable model, Raffaelle, and keeps 
his drawing and his composition strict- 
ly within the limits observed by that 
immortal painter. All the works of 
M. Ingres are full of scientific design, 
and are forcible for theirchiaro- oscuro: 
as compositions too, though some- ~ 
times stiff, they are always pleasing ; 
but he has.committed the fatal mis- 
take of disregarding colour, or rather 


-of establishing one fixed and uniform 


clive-green tint, which pervades every 
corner of his palette. One would say 
that his eyes laboured under some 
physical infirmity, such abhorrence 
has he to prismatic rays; the evil, 
however,’ is not confined to himself, 
for his disciples, and they are numer- 
ous, have carried out his prejudices 
or principles to a false extent;’and an 
artist of his school, an Ingrist, as the 
French would term him, is signalized 
by the flatness and viridescence of his 
canvass in a moment. Ingres has 
lately returned to France from Rome, 
and has been received in the most en- 
thusiastic manner. The artists of 
Paris gave him a public banquet, 
and he is constantly a guest at the 
table of Louis Philippe. A chef. 
@cuvre of his execution, a Madon- 
na, has just been painted for the 
Emperor of Russia; and another, a 
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Stratonice, for the Duke of Orleans. 
His works, in general, are seldom 
seen; but he is now engaged on a 
large composition, the ceiling of the 
New Chamber of Peers in the Lux- 
embourg Palace. Of his pupils, M. 
Fiandrin, a young man, has attained 
the greatest reputation ; but he fails 
greatly from the monotony of his co- 
lour, which detracts from the effect 
which his Raffaellic drawing -would 
otherwise produce. Papety, another 
pupil, still at Rome in the Academy, 
gives high promise of future excel- 
lence. There was a painter who was 
rather of the same way of thinking as 
Ingres, and who would perhaps have 
supplanted him, Sigalon; but he was 
prematurely cut off by fever, a few 
years ago, in Italy. 

Next after what is most commonly 
understood by the Historical School, 
eomes one to which it is difficult to 
apply a generic name, and equally diffi- 
cult to assign any approximate limits. 
It includes all the smaller historical 
works, cabinet pictures, Zableauz de 
Genre, comic pictures, and a hetero- 
geneous assemblage of productions, 
numerous as the “ leaves in Vallom- 
brosa.” Within it are ranged some 
painters who have every title to be 
considered as historical painters, pro- 
perly so called, if we look at some of 
their productions ; and we are com- 
pelled to include in the same class all 
those who have failed in the higher 
branches of art, and yet retain some 
pretensions to thrust their thumbs 
through a palette. This, with the 
class of landscape-painters, is always 
the most numerous in the French and 
every other school. Contenting our- 
selves with the general remark, that 
there are a considerable number of 
very meritorious artists in this division, 
we will single out the four leaders and 
types, whose productions are already 
not a “ little known to fame.” Ro- 
bert Fleury stands in the first rank : 
he is a serious painter, though, when 
he likes, he can paint festive or fairy 
scenes with a truly magic touch. As 
a colourist, he is perhaps the first 
painter in France, both for the rich- 
ness and transparency, as well as for 
the science and harmony of his tones. 
His handling is bold or delicate, ac- 
cording to his subject: his drawing is 
very able and vigorous: and his 
breadth of light and shade is, at times, 
marvellous. To instance among other 
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subjects some that he exhibited at the 

last Salon, and that of the year be. 

fore, we may point out the Tortures 

of the Inquisition, the Death of. Ra- 

mus in the Massacre of St Bartholo. 

mew’s Eve, the Council of Divines at 

Poissy, Michael Angelo and his sick 

Servant, and a large picture of St Ge. 

nevieve, as admirable examples of his 

style. If we might venture on a bull, 

we would say that his pictures are all 

bought long before they are painted, 

Camille Roqueplan is thesecond of thig 

division ; nearly equal to the preced- 

ing, and superior to him in some 

points from the lovely landscapes he 

can turn out: his failing is that of 

indulging in a little mannerism, and 

in not sufficiently subduing the warmth 

of his colouring: he is just as red as 

Ingres is green. Jacquand, the third, 

is one of the sweetest painters that 

ever touched a palette or a brush: 

rising at times to the highest points 

of historical dignity, and the next mo- 

ment indulging in all the breadth 

without any of the coarseness of an 

Hogarthian caricature. His rich in- 

teriors of feudal palaces or monas- » 
teries are well known, not only from 

the original pictures, but from highly 

popular engravings; and one, Gaston 

de Fotz, or another, Louis X1J., are 

so familiar to the lounger in all print : 
shops, whether of London or Paris, 
that they need no further specifica. 
tion. His comic subjects are little 
known out of his own country, where, 
however, they are highly valued; and 
they are certainly the acme of comedy 
in genteel life. He is one of the most 
fortunate among the brothers of the 
brush in the French capital: he has 
realized a handsome independence, 
and a picture of his is not to be got 
for love or money. His Gaston de 
Foix was purchased by the Société des 
Amis des Arts at Lyons, and on be- 
ing drawn for by lottery among the 
members, fell into the hands of an 
honest epicier of that city, who stuck 
it up in the back parlour of his shop. 
Jacquand was in despair: he set off 
for Lyons immediately ; offered the 
astonished tradesman 10,000 francs 
for the picture, (it had been sold to 
the Society for 8000 francs;) came 
with it in triumph up to Paris; and 
then started with it for Rotterdam, 
where a distinguished collector pur- 
ehased it for 12,000 francs. This 
serves to show the animus of 
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artist. The last of the four is Biard, 
a sort of universal painter, who can 
execute any thing he takes into his 
fancy; and who, in the same Salon, 
will exhibit four or five different kinds 
of pictures. He is, however, chiefly 
known as the comic painter, par ex- 
cellence, of the French school ; and his 
Strolling Comedians in the Luxem- 
bourg, his Suite d'un Bal Masqué, 
his Post- Office, and his Confessional, 
are certainly not surpassed by any 
thing that Hogarth ever did. Biard 
has been to “many a place that’s 
underneath the world,” and he has 
consequently been able to depict a 
Shipwreck among the Cannibals of 
the South Seas, a Passing of the 
Line, a Scene in an African Desert, 
and a vast series of Views from Spitz- 
bergen and Lapland, all with equal 
force and facility. There are very 
few painters in any country who can 
at all approach him in versatility of 
talent, and he resembles our own la- 
mented Wilkie in a very remarkable 
degree. | Charlet, the caricaturist, 
may be appended to this class: but 
his paintings are very seldom seen, 
and he is too much of a mannerist. 


The portrait painters form a class 
quite by themselves, though there 
are many among them who are also 


known in other lines: but in the 
French school the distinction is tole- 
rably decided, and those who are 
eminent among them are strong only 
in their own way. By far the ablest 
painter in this branch is Charpentier, 
who produces, from time to time, 
canvasses not unworthy of Sir Joshua. 
Without being a disciple of that great 
master, whose pictures, perhaps, he 
has seldom seen, he has arrived at 
similar results by his own talent, or 
rather by following the same rules ; 
and he paints with a breadth, bold- 
ness, richness of surface, and warmth 
of tone, that are quite admirable. 
He is by no means a flatterer, and 
hence he is not a fashionable pain- 
ter: but his portraits of Monsieur 
George Sand, Mademoiselle Rachel, 
and other celebrities, have stamped 
his reputation beyond the possibility 
of dispute. Chatillon and Béranger 
follow him in many pointe, and so 
does Schlezinger: they are all three 
of the school of Sir Joshua. M. 
Amaury Duval is an Jngrist, but not 
a green one, or not much so: he pos 
sesses wonderful powers of delinea- 
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tion, but is too fond of exhibiting 
tours de force, such as rosy complex- 
ions on pink backgrounds—a yellow 
drapery on a sky-blue ground, and 
other incongruities, under which any 
but a skilful man would infallibly 
break down. Winterhalter is a young 
man fising fast into note, and pos- 
sessed of the wherewithal to make a 
good artist; but he has latterly got 
too much about the Tuileries, and 
has adopted a bad style of designing, 
probably to be accounted for from 
the models he finds there, which if he 
does not hasten to lay aside will cause 
him to degenerate. There is only 
one man in France who can paint 
children, and that is Jules Laure: he 
has adopted Sir Thomas Lawrence 
for his model, professes an enthusias- 
tic admiration of our late President ; 
and has been fortunate in having 
some of the loveliest English children 
that have been taken to the French 
capital to sit by the side of his easel. 
The fashionable portrait-painter of 
the day in France is Dubufe, the most 
fortunate painter in Europe, if the 
smaliness of his artistical means be 
taken into account. He is a dauber 
in the real sense of the word, wretched 
in handling and in colour, and with- 
out the least spark of poetry in his 
imagination ;—but fie is an unhesita- 
ting flatterer, can give a fashionable 
air to a vulgar subject, and can hit 
off a silk velvet robe in a dashing 
manner that catches the undiscerning 
eye. He has had the dubious honour 
of painting most of the personages, 
male and female, who form the pre- 
sent court of the Tuileries, and has 
contrived to amass a very respectable 
income. Some of the principal French 
historical painters, such as Ingres and 
Paul Delaroche, condescend at rare 
intervals to paint portraits ; but, not- 
withstanding their contributions, we 
doubt whether, as a division of a 
general school, there is not a stronger 
corps of portrait painters in England 
than in France. 

We now come to that large and 
important division in the French 
school that includes the painters of 
landseapes, marine subjects, and ar- 
chitectural. views, whether of the ex- 
terior or the interior of buildings :—- 
that department in which the English 
school is richer than perhaps all the 
world besides. ‘Till lately, no school 
of landscape painting worthy of the 
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name existed in France: the love for 
the picturesque was not known in the 
time of Napoleon, and the Champs 
Elysées or the Bois de Boulogne 
were in those days considered as the 
ne plus ultra of all out-of: door beauty. 
The present painters of this division 
therefore—for the same remark will 
apply to the marine and the archi- 
tectural painters—are all the founders 
of the school: they have been their 
own teachers; they have had no 
theories to follow but those of their 
own establishing; and, hence, their 
methods and their progress become 
objects of peculiar artistical interest. 
French landscape painters are divided 
into two distinct and hostile camps : 
the one adopting the transparent and 
Jaborious—the other the opaque and 
the off-hand principle:—the one con- 
forming to the traditions and practice 
of the old masters—the other follow- 
ing ideas of their own. We need 
hardly say which is a priori the most 
likely to succeed; but, what is of 
more importance, antecedent specula- 
tions are in this case fully justified by 
the result, We will begin with what 
we consider the better and more im- 


portant subdivision of the landscape 
painters, and at their head we place 
—though he does not hold the post 


without a rival—Decamps. This 
great painter, or rather master—for 
he is worthy of the name—is possess- 
ed in his peculiar province of almost 
the versatility of Biard: his taste 
leads him to choose, nearly exclusive- 
ly, eastern subjects, such as views in 
Syria and Asia Minor, or Egypt, 
streets in Turkish villages, interiors 
of caravansaries, &c. ; and he treats 
them in a manner entirely his own, 
and of wonderful power. His colour- 
ing is necessarily rich, but not too 
much so for the scenes he represents; 
he has studied all the hues of Oriental 
nature on the spot, and has imbued 
his soul with all the warmth and va- 
riety that Asiatic climes can impart: 
his drawing is bold and masterly ; and, 
reposing on his own accurate obser- 
vation, is exceedingly effective in 
giving the most vivid delineations of 
the scenes he selects. He draws 
men and animals of all kinds with 
the same power that he represents 
inanimate objects; and his pigtures 
are commonly full of living objects. 
His colouring and handling go joint- 
ly on the transparent system, with a 
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copious use of well-planned glazings, 
and the effect of his surfaces is un- 
usually rich and substantial. His 
brethren reproach him with laying 
on his colours too thick ; and there is 
a well-known caricature of this artist 
studying at his easel with a hod of 
colours and a trowel, building upon 
the canvass a regular wall of paint: 
it is said, in fact, that some of his 
earlier pictures are beginning to crack 
and peel ; if so, it is a great pity, for 
they are all gems. He will choose 
a simple subject, such as Arab Chil. 
dren playing with a Tortoise by a Well. 
side—a group of camels with their 
drivers near the edge of a rocky ra- 
vine—( Joseph sold by his Brethren )— 
a dusty valley in Syria with a fight of 
the natives—( Sampson and the Phili- 
stines )—or any thing else of this kind, 
and he will work into his picture such 
an infinity of details, that the spot or 
country he represents is brought before 
the spectator in all the vividness of 
reality. His skies and distances are 
wonderfully wrought, and it is an ob- 
ject of no small curiosity to the con- 
noisseur to trace, one. under the other 
as they appear at intervals, the differ. 
ent coats of colour by which the ulti- 
mate effect is produced. We cannot 
compare him with any English pain- 
ter, because we know of no one that 
proceeds on the same code of principles 
as himself, nor who treats of the 
same class of scenes. He is also famous 
for painting dogs and monkeys—espe- 
cially the latter! and we doubt whe- 
ther Landseer himself could hit off 
our first cousins in a more effective 
style. There is only one opinion 
among all his contemporaries as to his 
merits: he is above the reach of 
praise or of envy, and he is followed 
by a crowd of imitators. It is almost 
superfluous to add, that his pictures 
fetch extravagant prices: he never 
touches even a small canvass under 
2000 or 3000 francs: his whole soul 
is given to his art, and he paints all 
day and every day. His rival in land- 
scape painting is Jules Dupré, who 
takes Ruysdael for his model with as 
much success as Decamps has adopted 
Salvator Rosa. Jules Dupré is one 
of the enthusiasts in painting that have 
hardly ever been met with since the 
days of Raffaelle and his compeers: 
he lives only in his art, he is identi. ° 
fied with his pursuit, and knows no 
other occupation, no other enjoyment, 
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than that of investigating silvan nature 
in her wildest recesses, and in trans- 
ferring the results of his observations 
to canvass. He is a just theorist in 
his practice, and has laid down for 
himself a code of laws, from which he 
never departs: thus, while he paints 
upon nearly the same principles as his 
friend Decamps, he allows many 
months to intervene between the su- 
perposing of each coat of colour, and 
he piques himself on a picture, even 
the smallest, never quitting his easel 
under two years; we have seen some 
of his productions, not very large, 
which have been five years in hand. 
His reason is, that the vehicle of the 
colour takes a much longer time to 
dry than is commonly imagined ; and 
that it is essential for each tint to be- 
come, at least a little, modified by 
time before a fresh one is laid upon 
it. He boasts that his coats of colour 
are as hard and tight as stone, and 
that they will never chip or crack: 
his glazings are laid on over and over 
again, and all his colours are applied 
nearly dry. Asa peculiarity of his 
handling, we may mention that he 
works with brushes, the handles of 
which, even for the smallest quantity 
of bristles or sable, are made extra 


thick and heavy on purpose—and, for 
his finest as well as for his boldest 
touches, he never allows his hand to 
approaeh within eighteen inches of 


the smallest picture. And yet he 
works with surprising delicacy, quite 
in the old Flemish style at times, and 
produces pictures of which Ruysdael 
himself would not have been ashamed. 
His peculiar subjects are glades in 
woods, scenes from the picturesque 
country of the Limousin, from the 
south of Devonshire, Brittany, and 
other similar spots. There is not a 
thread of canvass that comes into his 
atelier but is bespoken for some noble 
or royal patron, not in months, but in 
years to come, and he dees not possess 
a finished picture, nor hardly an oil 
sketch of his own. When he is not 
painting, he reads Shakspeare or Wal- 
ter Scott. A pupil of Dupré's holds 
a very high place among the painters 
of this portion of the school—Troyon, 
who, thongh a young man, like his 
master has produced some astonish- 
ing pictures on the same principle, 
but with greater rapidity of execution. 
He, too, adopts silvan scenes, and is 
fond of introducing a good many 
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figures into his compositions: he has 
not, however, the same delicacy of 
taste as Dupré, nor the same firmness 
of.touch ; but he is, notwithstanding, 
an artist of high promise. Some of 


his bi al ntings put one quite in 
mind, for a tone of their ph rer ter 
of the best of the few good landscapes 
that remain to us of Gainsborough. 
There is another young artist, Cabat, 
who partakes of the best qualities of 
both Decamps and Dupré, but yet is 
entirely an original painter: he has 
taken Gaspar Poussin for his autho- 
rity, and he produces pictures which, 
without being copies of that great 
master, run very close upon his heels. 
The year before last he exhibited a 
picture of this kind, the Good Samari- 
tan, a fine woodland scene in Italy ; 
and the year before that a similar sub- 
ject, the Road to Narni, which made 
an immense sensation in Paris, and 
put the seal on his reputation, He is 
the pupil of Flers, a meritorious artist 
of the same kind of style, but whom 
he has far surpassed. Marilhat is a 
disciple of Decamp’s : like him, he has 
travelled much in the east; and, like 
him, paints eastern scenes with great 
vigour. Some recent views in Egypt, 
in the Delta, at Cairo, &c., which he 
has exhibited, have added consider- 
ably to his reputation. Chacalon is of 
the same school, and so are Diaz and 
Jeanron, each of great merit. All 
these painters proceed upon the trans- 
parent principle, and adhere to the 
precepts and practice of the old mas- 
ters : their names and their works will 
live. They differ materially from any 
of our own painters in the immense 
masses of colour they employ: there 
being as much weight of colouring 
matter on some of their canvasses as 
would cover an English painter's pic- 
ture of three times the dimension. 
The opaque division of the landscape 
school is headed by Jules Coignet, an 
artist of great reputation and success, 
who can command an host of pupils 
and followers, and who is not unwor- 
thy of his fame. His chief qualifica- 
tion is that of admirable drawing : 
there is, perhaps, not such a landscape 
draughtsman in France ; and his in- 
timate acquaintance with, and obser- 
vance of nature in all her forms, con- 
fer on him a great advantage: there 
is no one who can draw a tree better 
than Coignet, however many there 
may be who can colour it more natur- 
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ally or more poetically. He is famous 
for his stumps of trees, brook-side 
seenes, pools with cattle in, &c. ; he 
is also a first-rate painter of game 
pieces, and there are few painters bet- 
ter acquainted with Swiss s¢enery: 
but his main faults are his too glaring 
colours, the rawness of their) tones, 
resulting from their entire opacity, 
and his persistance in finishing his 
outlines in too decided a manner, 
transgressing thereby the scientific 
rules which ‘Harding has expounded 
and practises in such a masterly man- 
ner. His works do not resemble those 
of any ancient master, and we confess 
we do not think they will stand the 
test of time. Another artist of the 
same division, only indulging a little 
in transparency, is Lapito: he, too, is 
a first-rate draughtsman, but a raw 
colourist; and even his beautiful Ita- 
lian scenes have an unpleasing effect 
from this circumstance. Hostein isa 
painter of woodland scenery on the 
opaque plan, but, notwithstanding, gets 
out of the scrape better than might be 
expected: he has executed several 
good works, especially Swiss scenes. 
Justin- Ouvrié is in the same division, 
but inclined to be transparent in some 


of his compositions ; he is perhaps a 
better painter of architectural subjects 
than that of champaign scenery, and 
possesses much merit as a water-co- 


lour draftsman. Giroux, son of the 
well-known colour dealer, is a painter 
of vast promise, who redeems the 
fault of opacity by the boldness and 
skilfulness of hishandling. In 1837, 
he exhibited at the Louvre a large 
view of a Ravine in the Alps, which 
was by far the best picture of the 
year. Mozinis a skilful delineator 
of coast scenes, something in the style 
of Callcott, but at a great distance be- 
hind him: he has a true perception of 
colour, and his effects are always na- 
tural. The opaque division of the 
French landscape school, includes 
nine-tenths of all who aspire to the 
name of landscape painters : the trans- 
parent division consists only of a select 
few, but the works of those few are 
destined to live in future times. 
Among the painters of marine 
subjects, there are two who stand de- 
cidedly at the head of their class; 
rivals in almost all respects, and so 
nearly equal in merit, that it is diffi- 
cult to decide on their respective 
claims to pre-eminence—Gudin and 
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Isabey. They are both excellent 
landscape painters, and the latter has 
the advantage of being a first-rate 
painter of rich interiors, alchemists’ 
studies, and so forth: he also paints 
vessels better than Gudin, having 
much more practical knowledge of 
them; but he cannot give the same 
effects either to his sky or his water. 
Gudin is a painter full of poetical 
imagination: one who, for the radiancy 
and warmth of his sunny dreams, re- 
sembles Turner, without running into 
any of his mad conceits : he can paint 
morning and evening skies, as no one, 
save Claude, ever did before him ; and 
he knows how to give his waves that 
lucid effect which none but those who 
have long studied the sea can attain. 
He works with extraordinary rapi- 
dity, and inclines to the defect of 
making his paintings too sketchy ; he 
is the most transparent of all French 
painters, putting on a thin but warm 
ground, and then, with a few opaque 
touches, bringing out his subject in 
all its details. No painter in France 
is so-completely master of his brush 
as Gudin; he can do any thing with 
the merest stump, and he seems to 
take delight in setting all means and 
appliances of art at nought. At the 
same time, he is a most careful and 
scientific observer of nature, and the 
variety of forms under which he has 
depicted the ocean, is quite astonish- 
ing. A few years ago, he exhibited a 
celebrated picture of a shipwrecked 
sailor clinging to a mast in a deep blue 
sea, with the sun setting in one corner 
of the canvass, and the moon rising in 
the other: (he is very fond of the ef- 
fect of the double light.) This was one 
of the most beautiful things ever paint- 
ed,and he was immediately commission- 
ed to execute three or four of the same 
subject—one was sent to the Emperor 
of Russia— and they all fetched 15,000 
franes a-piece. On another occasion 
he exhibited a single wave in a stormy 
sea—nothing but a wave with a white 
curling top; there never was such a 
piece of accurate painting witnessed 
before or since: it was a perfect chef- 
deuvre. In the last Salon but one he 
had his sketches of Constantinople 
and Gibraltar, two brilliant gems, es- 
pecially the latter. He is one of the 
most fertile painters in the world, but 
has fallen into the serious fault of al- 
lowing his pupils to paint considerable 
portions of his pictures, giving a few 
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finishing strokes himself, and then 
affixing his name—an act of high 
treason, we hold; but even his own 
genuine pictures come off his easel in 
astonishing numbers, and the prices 
they produce are always extravagantly 
large. He is believed to be in the 
receipt of 70,000 or 80,000 francs a- 
year. He is a great personal favour- 
ite of Louis Philippe, by whom he is 
most extensively and liberally em- 
ployed: he lives like a prince; and if 
report does not belie him, has not a sol 
in his pocket! Isabey is not a court 
favourite; there is hardly a touch of 
his on any royal wall; but he is in 
most extensive and substantial prac- 
tice; and to procure a picture from 
him, is a favour to which few persons 
can aspire under several years. He 
is well known for his great naval 
battles, and for his fishing-boat 
scenes. He seldom attempts the at- 
mospherie effects of Gudin, but he 
commonly introduces portions of rocky 
coast scenery into his compositions, 
and in executing them, is beyond all 
rivalry. One of his principal works 
is now in the United States, repre- 
senting an action on one of the North 
American lakes during the last war, 
in which the English were defeated. 
Itis a large canvass, fifteen feet by ten; 
he was assisted in some parts of it by 
Morel Fatio, his pupil: but from the 
first stretching of the canvass on its 
frame to the time of its shipment for 
New York, the period that elapsed was 
under two months. He is a transpa- 
rent painter, but not so much so as 
Gudin, and in many respects he re- 
sembles Calicott: his interiors, which 
are very scarce, are invaluable; and 
the principal one is in posssession of 
the Duke of Orleans. Isabey is a 


. good-natured little man, just like a 


sailor, with a great deal of the Eng- 
lishman about him:_ keeps a small 
yacht of his own; sails about all the 
summer; paints only in winter; is a 
good pére de famille ; and lives as hap- 
py as a king on his 30,000 francs a- 
year. Lepoitterin is an able young 
artist, who partakes of many of the 
good qualities both of Isabey. and 
Biard. He paints all sorts of things 
—no subject comes amiss to his easel: 
but his principal strength lies in ma- 
rine pieces—battles and storms—in 
the execution of which he is to be 
ranked next after Isabey. He has been 
much patronized both at St Peters- 


burg and Berlin. Morel Fatio, men- 
tioned above, has been in the navy, 
and is«therefore quite aw fait in the 
delineation of shipping. He has not 


‘as yet got into the poetic region of his 
‘art, and paints rather crudely; but, 


on the whole, he must be classed 
among the painters. Thereisa 


very g artist of Boulogne, 
ea seri, whose marine sub- 


jects are daily gaining for him in- 
creased public approbation. He de- 
lights in groups of fishing-boats, and 
sometimes treats market-scenes on the 
coast in avery able manner. Dubois, 
Tanneur, and two or three others, 
sustain the reputation of the French 
marine school, which, though of not 
more than ten or twelve years’ stand- 
ing, has already reached a point of 
great excellence, and promises to be 
one of the best departments of French 
art. 

We now come to the painters of 
architectural subjects, exterior and 
interior. Of those, Dauzats is one of 
the most able. His pictures are rarely 
to be met with, but they are painted 
with great force and breadth, are firm 
in their touch, sober in their colouring, 
and always mathematically exact in 
their drawing. His labours have been 
principally in Spain. Sebron is a 
most excellent artist, whether for in- 
teriors or exteriors; but he chiefly 
devotes himself to the former. He 
commenced his artistical career by 
painting the dioramas, which all the 
world has been taught to ascribe ex- 
clusively to Daguern and Bontas, his 
employers, and the aceurate drawing 
he displayed in them is well known 
all over Europe. .Of late, he has 
been treating Spanish and Italian sub- 
jects with great skill, and has produced 
a series of views of St Mark at Ve- 
nice, and the Duomo at Milan, which 
are works of the highest merit. Joy- 
ant is ‘an imitator of Canaletti, whom, 
pace sua be it said, we think he in 
most points greatly excels. He re- 
sides entirely at Venice, and paints 
nothing but Venetian subjects. These, 
however, he treats in the ablest man- 
ner; and from the results he has ob- 
tained by copying Canaletti, there is 
little doubt but that when he strikes 
out an original style for himself—for 
he is still young—he will become a 
painter of great eminence. Fréreisa 
young artist, who has been much at 
Algiers and in Egypt, and-he has re- 
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turned from thence with his mind-well 
stored with Eastern scenes, and the 
rich effects of southern climes, He 
paints with astonishing breadth, and 
has acertain wholesome tong; ou 
in all that he does, with: a® 
terly style of handling, whk 
that he is destined to rise I 
ranks of his profession. oBiafaye is 
very able in his delineation of old 
rooms, furniture, &c.; the first, in- 
deed, in that line. Granet, as a 
painter of interiors, has established 
his fame by good works done in 
former days: he is now, however, a 
pictor emeritus; and if he could be 
persuaded to leave off exhibiting, 
would follow one of the soundest 
maxims, for his own sake, that Horace 
ever laid down. This division of the 
French school does not number many 
followers, but it is one of a fair degree 
of promise; what it wants is more en- 
couragement. 

Until within the last few years ani- 
mal painting had hardly been heard 
of in France since the times of Louis 
XV.: the great Revolution, and the 
pecuniary distress entailed thereby on 
the country, had entirely extinguished 
a branch of art which can only flour- 


ish among a people who are rich and 


prosperous. Of late, however, it is 
coming into vogue, and there are seve- 
ral painters of merit under this head 
who deserve to be noticed. Alfred 
Dedreux is celebrated for his spirited 
delineations of horses, and the “ ani- 
mals” that mount them—jockeys, 
grooms, and tigers: in the drawing 
and painting of subjects of this kind 
he is of extraordinary force, and sur- 
passes, we think, many of our animal 
painters, strong as they really are. He 
paints with great’ boldness, and de- 
pends perhaps more on his drawing 
and his chiaro-oscuro than on his co- 
louring, which, however, is exceed- 
ingly correct. In the management of 
his shadows his science makes him 
stand quite alone, his bits of land- 
seapes are generally good, and there 
is a certain style about his productions 
which no one but himself can attain. 
He spends his whole life in studying 
the animals he loves to paint; has a 
beautiful black Arabian mare in his 
stable, is well-known on the turf at 
Chantilly and Newmarket, and is one 
of the greatest dandies in Paris. Jadin 
is the rising Landseer of France—an 
able young painter, who has got the 
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spirit of our great master upon him, 
and who in time, if he attends*to 
Landseer’s transparent colouring, may 
rival him in reputation. He:car 
however, boast of that universality of 
talent which falls to Landseer’s share; 
but he draws figures notwiths' 
in a skilful manner, and on the whe 
is full of brilliant promise. Robert 
is a careful and delicate, yet spirited, 
painter of animals and birds, especial. 
ly the latter: and has lately exhibited 
some elaborate canvasses at the Louvre 
which reflect on him the highest credit. 
There are several other artists prac- 
tising. in the same line, but their num- 
bers are comparatively small. 

The flower school has always been 
a respectable one in France, and at 
the present moment can boast of a 
master who has not been equalled 
since the days of Van Huysum—we 
mean M. Jacobber. He studies on 
the same principles as the great Dutch 
painter, and follows him in practice 
closely. He is not such a master, 
however, of light and shade, as Van 
Huysum was, otherwise he would ap- 
proach him more nearly. There are 
several painters in the same branch, 
all of considerable merit, and most of 
them have been pupils of that admir- 
able institution, founded under Ré- 
douté, at the Garden of Plants. Here 
a’certain number of young artists of 
promise, male and female, study bo## 
tanical painting under the directions 
of the ablest teachers and professors 
of the capital. The hot-houses are 
at their disposal, and they are con- 
stantly occupied in producing a series 
of drawings for the government, which 
are afterwards preserved in the bota- 
nical library of the institution. Their 
practice is almost exclusively (at least 
for the exhibited subjects) on vellum. 
The number of female painters who 
are thus put in an independent and 
honourable position, is considerable. 
There is another royal establishment 
which we may mention, in this place, 
as having been productive of the best 
results, and which is daily gaining 
ground in public reputation ; we mean 
the -school of painting attached to 
the Royal Porcelain Manufactory of 
Sevres. A large body of artists, of 
whom Jacobber is one, are here con- 
stantly employed and maintained ; the 
most promising are sent to Rome at 
the expense of the king, and the rest 
are always sure of a respectable main- 
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tenance. Their works are magnifi- 
cent,.and are known all over the world, 
not being confined to objects of pottery, 
properly.so called, but extending to 
large slabs of porcelain, upon ‘which 
many of the most celebrated portraits 
by Raffaelle, Titian, and other masters, 
have been copied, and similar subjects 
from original designs executed. Ma- 
dame Jacotot is at the head of this 
branch of the fine arts, and is in every 
respect a wonderful painter. There 
are several ladies attached to the esta- 
blishment, and there has been added 
to it a school for painting on glass, 
which is making yapid progress. The 
private porcelain manufactories and 
glass houses in France, also give occu- 
pation to large numbers of artists; and 
since the laudable spirit of restoration 
for all medicval monuments has 
come into existence, glass-painting is 
daily becoming more and more impor- 
tant both as a branch of art and a 
source of trade. 
Water-colour painting is what the 
French are weakest in; and it is so 
little praetised that we are afraid their 
inferiority may last many years. Hu- 
ber is the first and best painter in this 
line: his subjects are landscapes, al- 
most always on a large scale, and his 
abilities would entitle him to an hon- 
ourable place even in our own water- 
colour school. The late Alfred J6- 
- hannot used to paint historical groups 
in water-colours with admirable skill, 
and there are one or two female artists, 
Mademoiselle Taurin especially, and 
Mademoiselle Boulanger, now tread- 
ing in his steps, and likely to do well. 
In pastoral painting and in pencil 
drawing, the French are doing great 
things, and every year’s exhibition 
produces a series of subjects, princi- 
pally figures, executed in these styles, 
which are of high excellence. In mi- 
niature painting, the French school 
always has been, and always will be 
strong: it is a branch of art exactly 
suifed to the taste of the nation, and 
universally patronized, a considerable 
portion of it being executed by females. 
The accurate principles of drawing 
prevalent among the French painters, 
are of no small value in keeping 
their miniatures above the insipid 
things done in other parts of Europe; 
and though wretched daubs are palm- 
ed off in Paris on the inexperienced 


foreigners, there is no place except “ 
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Londonwhere such a strong body of 
miniature painters exists. 

The French school of engraving is 
not so rich in good artists as might be 
expected, when the high condition of 

Aches of art in that country 
ed. It has not yet re- 
from the effects of the great 
tien, and it is still too much in- 
debted te the assistance of foreign 
artists to claim the degree of original 
merit to which we would wish it were 
entitled. Calamatta and Forster, the 
first an Italian, the second an English- 
man, areythe two chief engravers of 
Paris: next to them come Dupont and 
Prudhomme, Estéve and Aubert, sen. ; 
all in the line department, and the last 
affecting principally small landscapes 
on steel. The school, however,.is 
progressing, though it cannot as yet 
compete with that of England, and ~ 
still less with that of Germany. In 
etching, great things have of late been 
done by the French artists; and we 
have no one in England who can ap- 
proach Dubigny for the delicacy and 
the science of his touch. Paul Huet 
is also getting a master in this line. 
In wood-engraving, the French artists, 
originally taught by English ones, are 
now so much encouraged by the pub- 
lie, that in some branches they equal, 
if they do not excel their instructors. 
It should be observed that French 
engravers, in all styles, complain of 
their inferior means for printing from 
plates or blocks ; English machinery 
and English workmen in this line be- 
ing infinitely superior to any thing 
known in Paris. 

The sculptors of France, consider- 
ing the few years in which they have 
had to re-organize their school, must 
be admitted to have made great pro- 
gresg. This branch of art, one of the 
most sublime and the most lasting, is of 
slower growth than any of the rest; it 
necessarily occupies a much smaller 
number of artists than the more easy 
and expeditious methods of delinea- 
tion with less stubborn materials, and 
it requires, more than any other, the 
fostering hand of Government to fa- 
vour its progress. Notwithstanding the 
unfortunate condition in which France 
has been placed during the present cen- 
tury, and in spite of the uncertainty of 
her actual position, her sculptors have 
shown aspirit of zealous perseverance, 
that does them much pases Great 
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Gredit is die to Bostd, the fatliet and 
founder of thé présént schol; who 
with David, Cortot, Gayrard, sen., 
and soitie others, have instructed and 
chiselled out most of thé youtig sttilp- 
tors of the Loe day. We are hot 
prepared td place Bosio Oi the Sari 
fevel with Chantrey, nor cat w6 sifigle 
out atiy French sculptor Whom we 
cah compare to Gibson ; but notwith- 
standing this, there is a large amouiit 
of Skill and s¢iénée in this division of 
the French school, which mist ulti- 
imately produce its effect ; and we have 
little doubt that, if it could be instired 
another twenty years of quiet steady 
patronage, that school would produce 
sdiie works destined for itniortality. 
Bosio himself i8 a most scientific and 
actoimplished sculptor, though now 
Old, and waning in his manual skill: 
David (a nephew, we believe, of the 
painter) is fuil of life and energy, but 
too much given to the stiffness of the 
Napoleonic school. Bosio’s busts and 
statués are every where; and athong 
the latter, though by no means one of 
his best, may be mentioned the bronze 
figare of Napoleon on the column at 
Boulogne. David's largest work is 
thé pediment of the Pantheon at Paris, 
the stiffness of which is painfully evi- 
dent. His busts, however, and single 
statues, are full of spitit, and, in Many 
respects, he is considered the ablest 
sculptor in France. Cortot, Etex, 
Pradiér, and Lémaire, are four names 
which honourably maintain thé repu- 
tation of this school. Their works 
ate nutierous in the galléries of Ver- 
sailles, and many of thetn may be seén 
oh the Arc de Triomphe at the Bar- 
ritrée dé l'Etoile, on the pédiment of 
thé Chamber of Deputies, by Cortot, 
aiid that of the Madelaine, by Lemaire. 
The latter artist is now engaged at 
St Petersburg in exécuting one of the 
diments of the cathedral of St Isaiic. 
n 4 Softer style of the art it is impos- 
sible not to mention, With the deepest 
regret, the namé Of the lamented 
Priticess Marie d'Orléans, whose 
Jeanne d Arc at Versailles, though 
aliiiost a Solitary work, is sufficient to 
acé Ker nate in the first rank of 
Odérh Sculptdrs. Jouffroy, Simart, 
Maindrow, Lescorné, and Debay, are 
some of the most distinguished among 
the youhger sctilptors of the day, and 
* théir works, espécially those of the 
“~~ Setond and third, are, with justice, 
bighly' appreciated. The two Dan- 
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tans, and the youtiger Gayrard; arp 
well known to the European pub 
for the busts aiid statuéttes, some se 
tiotis, somé coéiitic, of which easts are 
to be found in almost every collection, 
Their portrait-busts have obtained 
great celebrity, and the commahd they 
have ovér theit spatule and their 
chisels etititles them to it. A subordi- 
nate branth of the art—if, indeed, it 
may be called so—the sculpturing of 
animals, is practiséd in the French 
school to an extent; and with a stie- 
cess, of Which we have no idéa nor 
instances in England. Fratin, Rou. 
illard, Méné, and sete others, are of 
great ability in this line; and Tri- 
queti; in che sculpturing of vases and 
other sithilar objeéts, has a taste of 
composition atid a delicacy of exeeu- 
tion which are very rémarkable. We 
must not omit to state, that matty of the 
sculptors of Paris are under the great. 
est obligation to Messrs Soyer and 
Inge (the latter of English extraction) 
for the improvements they have intro- 
duced in the founding of all kinds of 
metal, especially broize ; the coluim 
on the Place de la Bastille was fabri- 
cated by them, ard the capital was 
cast in 4 Single mould. There is a 
large body of inferior artists and work- 
men in France engaged in ornainental 
sculpture and bronze work, Who 4fe 
justly entitled to be noticed even by 
the side of the strictly professional 
Sculptor. The new buildings of the 
capital, the numerous works of art in 
bronze, which form so important a 
branch of French commerce, are all 
indebted for much of their beauty to 
this lower school, Which fs formed 
principally from the pupils of the gra- 
tuitous schools of design ; and at the 
présent moment, there is a body of 
intelligent workmen in these lines col- 
lected in the French capital, who can 
hardly be matched in any other city 
in the world. We-may append to the 
school of sculpture that of ‘medallic 
engraving ; but French medals, espe- 
cially those of the Napoleon series, the 
executors of which are, many of theth, 
still practising, are too favourably 
known to need eulogium. With the 
exeéption of Wyon in England, and 
ove or two names at Rome, we would 
place those of Barre and other Pari- 
sian numismatic artists before those of 
any other school in Europe. 
é modern school of Fretich afehi- 
tecture is, in our opinion, decidedly a 
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strong one; Teposing on sound prin- 
aa formed according to a good 
method, and favourably placed for 
developing its power by practice, It 
is true, that the principal patrons of 
architecture in France are the Go- 
vernment and municipalities ; but they 
patronize liberally, and the works they 
cause to be exeeuted are on a large 
scale; they take eare, too, to foster 
the rising architectural genius of the 
country, and by means of the Royal 
School of Fine Arts, and the Academy 
at Rome, they have formed an efficient 
body of able men. This is not the 
place to enter into a dissertation op 
the principles of architecture, nor to 
compare the relative merits of the 
French and other schools ; the subject 
is far too extensive; it is sufficient to 
observe, that the French go much 
more upon the sensible plan of suiting 
their building and styles to the exi- 
gencies of locality or purpose, than of 
sacrificing every thing—comfort, uti- 
lity, and even effect itself—to the 
abstract rules of any given order of 
architecture. As yet, though they 
have done much in effeeting the re- 
storation of mediceval buildings, they 
have erected very few new ones in 
any of the pointed styles; they have 
built much in that ef the Renaissance, 
the most pliable and one of the most 
generally effective of all, and the eapi- 
tal has gained greatly by its introduc- 
tion. The taste of the nation is not 
yet completely won over to mediceval 
architecture, but it is fortunately no 
longer obstinately wedded to that of 
the classic orders, and in adopting the 
middie style of the days of Francis 1., 


a field is opened both for fancy and . 


for innovation, which is highly agree- 
able to French feelings. This style, 
too, has all the merit of being a strict- 
ly national one, well suited to the cli- 
mate and to the genius of the people. 
The oldest of the architects now prac- 
tising is Fontaine, who was architect 
to Napoleon, and to both the prede- 
cessors of the present king; he has 
had so much influence in modifying 
or restoring many monuments of im- 
portance, and in particular in superin- 
tending the late alterations at Versailles 
and Fontainbleau, that his name will 
always assume a distinguished place 
among French architects. M. Huyot, 
who built the Arc de Triomphe de 
l Etoile, and-was president of the Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts, has been lately 
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cut off after a short illness—otherwise 
he would have been the first architeet 
of his day, and would have carried the 
school to a great height, M, Duban, 
architect of the Ecole Royale des 
Beaux: Atts—that beautiful building 
.., Tye of the Palace on the 
uai@'Orsay—and M. Lassus, restor- 
of $t Germain |’ Auxerrois—are all 
of great eminence in their professions 
M, H. Labrouste and M, Viollet Le- 
duc, are two architeets, who, from 
their long residence in Italy, and their 
travels in various parts of Europe, are 
amongst the most able of their con 
temporaries. Nor should we omit M, 
Albert Lenoir, who is a profound au- 
thority in matters of medicvai archi» 
tecture, and professor in that branch 
at the Bibliothéque du Roi. There 
are several of the architectural pupils 
at Rome who promise great things, 
and among them one in particular, M, 
Clerget, has long been known for his 
admirable drawings and his extensive 
archeological researches among the 
ruins of the Papal capital. To the 
architeets of France, we must:add, as 
we have done in the case of the 
tors, the large bedy of builders and 
masons who have been instructed by 
their superiors in the profession, and 
have become almost architects them» 
selves. Franee is very rich in intelli- 
gent men of this kind, and the au 
merous public works executed in all 
parts of the country, testify that sound 
architectural knowledge and practical 
skill and taste, are widely disseminat- 
ed among the people. 

Our notices of the various divisions 
of the French scheol of the fine arts 
in general, apply (with one exception) 
only to the persons professionally em- 
gaged in such delightful pursuits : but 
it should be remembered, that dn 
France, as in England, thereis a large 
body of amateur artists of all kinds, of 
great skill and taste. It would be in- 
delicate to single out names; and it 
is sufficient to observe, that any body 
acquainted with good French society, 
cannot but know how intensely art is 
felt among them, and how much it 
contributes to the intellectual enjoy. 
ment of the best portion ef the com- 
muvity. In these occupations, ‘the 
ladies take a prominent part: and 
among the professional portion of the 
artistical world, female artists are “im 


a large relative proportion 
with the whole number ; ret 
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of many amateurs, painters, sculptors, 
architects, and even engravers of both 
sexes in France, whose works would 
be honoured with warm admiration if 
they could be exhibited. 

The Belgian school of fine arts is 
rising, and some of the actual mem- 
bers of it have attained no small cele- 
brity. on the continent. The first is 
Gallait, the historical painter, who 
indeed resided so much at Paris, and 

ractises there to such an extent, that 
bs may as properly be attributed to 
the French as to the Flemish school. 
His principal production is the Abdi- 
cation of Charles V., which was exhi- 
bited at the last Salon of the Louvre, 
and was painted for the Belgian Go- 
vernment. It is a grand picture, 
showing its author to be a careful 
student of Vandyke, and to possess a 
science in colouring with a vigour of 
drawing that place him very near Ho- 
race Vernet and Paul Delaroche. For 
this picture, which is of great dimen- 
sions, the ‘Belgian Government had 
agreed to give M. Gallait 70,000 
francs: but, on its being brought to 
Brussels, it produced so much admira- 
tion, that the Minister of the Interior in- 
formed the artist that the original agree- 
ment was cancelled, and that he had 
. only to name whatever sum he should 
choose to fix. The town of Tournay, 
his native place, had thoughts of giving 
him a pension for life for this work, 
but has since made him a magnificent 
present of plate instead; and he has 
been feasted in a sort of artistical 
triumph at Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp, 
and other large cities. There are 
some capital works by him at Ver- 
sailles, such as the Battle of Cassel ; 
and he has produced numerous sacred 
pieces and portraits. M. Debiefre is 
next to him in order of merit for his- 
torical subjects ; and after him M. de 
Keyser—the latter in particular is full 
of good promise : and these three art- 
ists together are sufficient to establish 
the character of the school. Wiertz 
is a young painter, who has fallen into 
the mistake of exaggerating the extra- 
vagances of Rubens, and, though not 
devoid of talent, is fond of painting 
things which are more extraordinary 
than agreeable. Wappers is another 
of the rising men in Belgium; and 
there are several more of which their 
country has reasonto be proud. Wal- 
lays, as a painter of interiors, is a very 
zemarkable artist ; and Brakeleer for 
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Tableaux de Genre, is of much merit, 
On the whole, however, we doubt whe- 
ther the Belgian school of painting 
can be called an original one: it came 
into existence after the French, and 
many of its members are palpably imi« 
tators of their Parisian contempora- 
ries. The Government is doing much 
to protect art and artists, and private 
patronage is warmly exercised in 
Belgium: pictures are bought readily 
—schools of art have been founded at 
Brussels and Antwerp ; and the pub- 
lic as well as private collections of 
pictures in that country contain so 
many fine works, that all the elements 
of a good school of painting seem to 
be formed. If the country should 
continue tranquil for a considerable 
period of time, many hopes may be 
formed : but there is always a danger 
of Belgian artists, like Belgian states. 
men, becoming either apes of the 
French, or else remaining in a bas- 
tard state, half-French half-German. 
It should be added, that the most 
eminent sculptor in Brussels is M, 
Geefs, a man of real talent. 

The Swiss school of painting—that 
is to say, the School of Geneva—is 
fully entitled to the distinction of an 
original one. It comprises, however, 
only two divisions—landscape paint- 
ing and portrait painting—in which 
its artists have risen to celebrity: but 
it should not be inferred from this 
that it is destined to remain station- 
ary. The school is but of recent 
growth; and if the Helvetic confe- 
deration advances in prosperity like 
other neighbouring states, there is . 
reason to expect that her school of 
art will receive a corresponding deve- 
lopment. Diday is the founder of 
the landscape school, and he has con- 
fined his practice, almost exclusively, 
to the Alpine grandeur of his native 
country. In delineating these he has 
certainly attained great skill, and has 
produced works which will live: his 
colouring is, on the whole, true; and 
it is easy to see that he is a conscien- 
tious student of nature. In all the 
qualities, however, of a great painter, 
he is far surpassed by his pupil Ca- 
lame, one of the most rising artists of 
Europe. He, like his master, has a 
certain rawness of colouring to cor- 
rect, and a poorness of handling to 
alter; but his drawing is bold and 
accurate in the extreme: he is full of 
the poetry of nature, and he repre- 
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sents the Alps with a vividness of 
effect which no one before him has 
ever attained. One of the great cha- 
racteristics of these two artists is that 
neither of them exaggerate: and this 
is one of the most valuable qualities 
a painter can be endowed with. There 
are some young artists studying un- 
der these masters, and great things 
may be expected from them, It 
should be mentioned that Calame is a 
first-rate etcher and lithographer; and 
he has recently sent out a numerous 
series of Alpine views, in aqua-fortis, 
of extraordinary power and origina~ 
lity. There is a celebrated portrait 
painter of Geneva, Horniing, whose 
works have been exhibited in Lon- 
don and Paris, where they have been 
much approved of by amateurs. So 
warm, indeed, has been the enco- 
miums pronounced on him, and so 
liberal has been the patronage he has 
met with, that we are conscious of 
incurring odium when we venture to 
dissent from the opinion commonly 
received on this point. He possesses 
great powers of accurate delineation, 
draws forcibly, and produces, we must 
admit, a fac-simile likeness; but there 
our praise must end: we consider 
his colouring glaring and untrue, his 
handling meretricious, and his whole 
practice as evincing a greater atten- 
tion to the tricks than to the nobler 
principles of art. Ifthe varnish were 
stripped off his pictures, the inexpe- 
rienced amateur would not be able to 
recognize them ; and.in a few years, 
when time shall have tested his co- 
lours, we are confident that a very 
different opinion will be formed of 
his merits. He is worthy of great 
praise, however, as being a laborious 
artist, and as having given a consi- 
derable stimulus to the cultivation of 
art in Switzerland. Horniing is fol- 
lowed by some young artists; and on 
the whole, though the Swiss school is 
still small, it is in a healthy condition 
of vigour and originality. 

We must not omit to observe, in 
adverting once more to France, that 
there are some foreign artists, resi- 
dent and practising, in Paris, the 
merit of whose works is sometimes 
carried to the account of the French 
school instead of their own countries. 
Thus of our own countrymen there is 
Wyld, a most able oil painter of land- 
scapes, whose Venetian views entitle 
him to rank high among our own 
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artists: Callow and Boys, two water. 
colour painters of great merit: Barker, 
the animal painter—Skelton, the en- 

graver—and Mr Daly, the architect, 

who, as founder of the Revue de I Ar- 

chitecture, has done good service to 

his profession in all parts of Europe. 

Of the Italians, there is Marochetti, 

who in his own line is facile princeps, 

and who has received the most signal 

testimonials to his wonderful abilities, 

from the jealousy his fame has excited 

both in England and France. Be- 

cause he has produced the best eques- 

trian statue in modern Europe, he is 

hardly to be allowed to try his hand 

at one for the Duke of Wellington, 

even after he has been regularly com~ 

missioned for that purpose ;: and he is 

not suffered to execute the tomb of 
Napoleon, even after the Minister of 

the Interior had formally ordered him 

to do so. However, he can easily 

put up with these petty annoyances; 

he is a nobleman of birth and title, 

the possessor of a good fortune, and a 

man of singular beneficence and ur- 

banity. Bartolini is another Italian 

sculptor resident at Paris, who has 

recently produced some works beau- 

tiful enough to merit for him an host 

of enemies. 

It has been often objected to the 
French school in general, that it is too 
fond of theatrical effect and unnatural 
exaggeration ; but this reproach, 
which we admit to have been true for 
the Davidian school, is becoming 
every day less and less founded, It 
should be remembered that the 
French, like all the southern nations 
of Europe, are a much more animated 
and lively set of people than the 
sober-minded Quaker and Methodist 
of the British side of the Channel, and 
that they will always be apt to trans- 
fer some of that animation to their 
canvasses, just as we are inclined to 
aim at a total absence of all spirit and 
animation whatever. If it be a fault, 
it is one which is fast disappearing, 
and there is every reason to augur 
the best things of their historical 
school. Their colouring, too, hag 
been cried out against as too glaring ; 
here the fault applies only to the 
younger painter, not to the master of 
the school. Their colouring is indeed 
richer than that of their English rivals, 
but for glare it is less offensive; the 
science of colour is in reality one of 
those qualities in which English paint- 
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ers are often very deficient. The 
chief excellence of the Freneh is in 
their drawing and composition, in 
which they have not only more 
science but more invention than our 
own artists; and this is to be attri- 
buted mainly to their much more ex- 
tensive practice as historical painters. 
In England, three or four historical 
painters starve by their profession, 
while in France, three or four dozen 
make handsome incomes by it. This 
gives a stimulus to all the school, and 
produces a constant succession of 
young artists ready to maintain its 
character, and to gain for it fresh 
titles to superiority. We shall never 
lave an historical school in England 
—it is impossible ;—the principle of 
our governments— Whig or Tory, all 
the same—is to give the /east possible 
éncouragement to public—that is, his- 
torical painting. In France, on the 
contrary, it is one of the main objects 
of the state to give as much as possi- 
ble. No doubt, nine out of ten of the 
paintings lately executed for Ver- 
sailles, might safely be burnt without 
any loss to the world of art; but the 
éncouragement given by the order for 
those paintings, bad or good, has been 
immense :—King Louis Philippe has 
spent five or six millions of francs, 
(L..200,000 to L.240,000,) in histori- 
cal pictures alone. Landscape paint- 
ing, animal painting, and other minor 
branches of art, want little or no en- 
couragement from the state —they 
thrive well enough on the generosity 
of private patrons; but historical 
painting, historical sculpture, and 
monumental architecture, must be fos- 
tered by public patronage, or they 
will degenerate, and ultimately become 
extinct; and until John Bull chooses 
to give a few of his many superfluous 
guineas, not to his butcher, fishmon- 
ger, fruiterer, and wine merchant, but 
or the public and enduring encour- 
agement of the higher branches of 
art, he may assume to himself the 
eredit of being a warm admirer of 
pictorial productions, but he must not 
expect to possess a body of painters, 
who can record, as they deserve, the 
glorious deeds of his ancestors. Our 
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landseape school, our portrait school, 
and our sculpture school, are quite 
strong enotgh; but in historical} 
painting and its subordinate branches, 
British artists cannot pretend to any 
but second or third-rate places. Pub. 
lic and private flattery at home, may 
indeed exalt the names of favourite 
artists above the skies ; but the general 
voice of Europe pronounces another 
verdict, which future ages will cer. 
tainly confirm. Not that we have 
not the wherewithal to make great 
painters; we have got plenty of the 
stuff on hand, but we refuse to fashion 
it; and as long as the state declines 
to do what it is impossible for pri- 
vate individuals efficiently to perform, 
the task must be abandoned as hope- 
less. 

One thing we could greatly wish to 
see realized, and that is a general in- 
ternational exhibition of works of art, 
at stated periods, from all the living 
schools of Europe ;—a congress of 
art, if it might be so called, at which 
the leading masters. of each school 
might show to their rivals and pupils 
their own productions, and at which 
the relative merits of the various sys- 
tems might be fairly compared and 
appreciated. The interchange of 
ideas, the communication of praetice, 
the establishing of sound fixed princi- 
ples, and the universal correction of 
all extravagances which such a con- 
course would produee, could not fail 
of working wholesome changes, and 
effecting much real improvement. 
Petty jealousies and rivalries would 
be softened down; artists would learn 
to esteem each other; and patrons 
would be thrown into contact with all 
the best painters of each country. 
But even for this, the assistance and 
protection of government would be 
wanted; and in the furtherance of a 
plan of this nature, a step of no small 
importance would be taken towards 
advancing the general civilization of 
Europe, and towards the maintaining 
of mutual good-will between the va- 
rious countries of which it is compos- 
ed. That any thing of the kind will 
be done, we have, we confess, more 
hope than we have expectation. 
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ON THE EPISTOLARY. 


Some people have a horror of house- 
breakers. A great strong fellow in a 
fustian-jacket, with a piece of erape 
over his face and a pistol in his hand, 
is certainly a disagreeable visiter to a 
quiet country gentleman in the middle 
of a dark night in December; the 
hoarse whisper, conveying a delicate 
allusion to your money-bags or your 
life, is far from a pleasing method of 
carrying on a conversation; and there- 
fore, without descending to any more 
minute particulars, or pluming myself 
on my personal immunity from such 
visitations on the score of having no 
house, I agree at once that a house- 
breaker is a detestable character, and 
worthy of all condemnation. A mur- 
derer, also, I am not prepared to vin- 
dicate; fur though instances may 
occur—such as in the case of annui- 
tants and superannuated relations— 
where murder becomes a virtue, if not 
a duty, still, on the whole, it cannot 
be defended on its own merits. A 
knife forced into the stomach of an 
elderly gentleman in a half-sleep 
state after a bottle of old port—a razor 
drawn across a beautiful bar-maid’s 
throat—or a bullet scientifically in- 
serted through the ear-hole of a deaf 
old lady, engaged in secreting her 
half-year’s dividends in a black trunk 
in the garret—are disagreeable objects 
of contemplation to the philanthropic 
mind; and I therefore at once coin- 
cide in the fervent execration in which 
a murderer is held by every person 
I have ever conversed with on the 
subject, except some students of ana- 
tomy, and two or three popular authors 
of the convulsive school. But there 
is another miscreant for whom I have 
no commiseration—a wretch, com- 
pared with whose atrocities house- 
breaking becomes meritorious, and 
murder innocent; before whose ne- 
gro-like blackness—to borrow the lan- 
guage of Charles Philtips—the dark- 
ness of annihilation becomes white as 
snow; whose benediction is a curse ; 
whose breath is a pestilence ; whose 
name is a hell; over whose sunless 
memory shall settle the conflagration 
of a fury, and whose soul shall shud- 
der beneath the appalling conyulsions 


of a fathomless doom for ever! After 
this description, need I say that I 
mean a scoundrel who neglects to 
pre-pay the post ?—a fellow who, to 
make the paltry saving of a penny, 
forces his correspondent to an outlay 
of twopence? ¥ou will also unis 
formly find that the unpaid letter. is 
of a most disagreeable nature jn 
other respects ; that it twits you with 
a deficiency in memory—whereas you 
have vainly flattered yourself that you 
have an excellent recollection ; thatit 
dwells particularly on the ancient date 
of your habiliments—whereas you 
have deluded yourself with the belief 
that your clothes were nearly new; 
and finally, that it glaringly protrndes 
before your eyes the total sum to 
which a column or two of smaller 
figures amounts, as if your education 
had been so grossly neglected that you 
could not run up a simple sum in addi- 
tion. But no sum in addition, whe- 
ther simple or compound, will the 
unconscionable rascal allow you to 
run up; and therefore you have no 
resource but either to refuse ajl unpaid 
letters, or to change your name, 

take lodgings in a different street. 
The latter process admits a man, eyen 
in his lifetime, to the enjoyment of a 
little posthumous fame, and enables - 
him to arrive at the unbiassed judg- 


‘ment of an impartial posterity, I 


remember when I was the Honourable 
Reginald Finshorough, in a dark-com- 
plexion and splendid apartments in 
Sackville Street, being very much de- 
lighted with the astonishing reputation 
I had acquired in the name of Captain 
Sidney Fitzherbert de York, with light 
brown hair, thin mustaches, and a 
suite of rooms in the Albany. All my 


joeular efforts to amuse my mer 


friends, by leaving them ip the outer 
passage while I slipped down by the 
front window ; all my philanthropic 
endeavours to inculeate on them the 
virtues of patience and resignation ; 
all my self-denyirg ordinances, which 
compelled me to dismantle the apart- 
ments which J considered too hand- 
somely furnished, and dispose of mir- 
rors and chandeliers to the highest 
bidders—all were kept in fond record 
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by the various tradesmen to whom I 
had ‘distributed my patronage, and 
related with fitting comments to me— 
the Honourable Reginald Finsborough 
—by tradesmen whom I had not con- 
descended to employ as Captain Sid- 
ney Fitzherbert de York. A similar 
satisfaction awaited me in regard to 
the Honourable Reginald, when I was 
the Reverend Jeremiah Snovffle, a 
clergyman of highly evangelical prin- 
ciples, with a pair of black gaiters and 
plated spectacles—so that I can seri- 
ously recommend any person who is 
oppressed with unpaid letters, at once 
to look into the Court Guide or the 
Congregational Magazine, and select 
a good name. If he is afraid of hav- 
ing that filched from him by some of 
the myrmidons of the law—a process 
which, as Shakspeare says, leaves 
him poor indeed, and not enriches 
them—lI see nothing left for it but to 
follow my example one step further, 
and write a religious novels It needs 
no intellect, no learning, no research ; 
all that is wanted is a prodigious power 
of hypocrisy, and some strongly-co- 
loured . descriptions, which you can 
borrow from the last glaring trial for 
divorce. If you prefer Socialism and 


theft, on the plea that your conscience 
won’t allow you to descend so low as 
to compose a religious novel, sir, I 
honour your magnanimity, and have 


nothing further to say to you. My 
hints are addressed only to persons of 
a literary turn of mind, and by no 
means to gentlemen who keep a con- 
science. 

Great fault was found with the al- 
teration of the rates of postage as a 
matter of finance, but I can confidently 
say that I consider it a very excellent 
measure indeed, in a financial point of 
view; and the only amendment I 
should like to have introduced into the 
bill, would have been a clause enab- 
ling any gentleman who disapproved 
of the new system, to pay for his let- 
ters according to the old. If money 
is to be given for a letter at all, for 
heaven’s sake let it be as small a sum 
as possible; for epistolary literature 
has fallen so low in England, that I 
am not prepared to say that even the 
present extortion of a penny for a let- 
ter is not a great deal more than it is 
worth. At the same time, it shall not 
be my fault if my country is not im- 

ved in this respect, for I intend to 
Jay the whole art and mystery of let- 
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ter-writing open to the dullest com. 
prehension ; so that hereafter, if any 
man is not-an agreeable correspon- 
dent, he will have nobody to blame for 
it but himself. The French have no 
Milton, no Shakspeare, no Walter 
Scott, no Burns, no Hogg, and there. 
fore, of course, no Bacon ; but to make 
up for their deficencies in the epic, the 
universal, the inexhaustible, the spon- 
taneous, the natural, and the philoso. 
phical, they certainly have managed 
to invent a style of writing letters 
which most people have looked upon 
with no little admiration. Every body 
goes mad when they talk of the cor- 
respondence of Madame de Sevigné; ~ 
it is so plain, they say—so neat, so 
pointed ; and the same thing is utter. 
ed in universal chorus about the let- 
ters of Voltaire, and De Deffand, and 
Diderot, and half a hundred ‘more; 
but ‘tis all trash, my public—a most 
palpable instance of the facility with 
which John Bull chimes in with any 
thing that is dinned into his long ears, 
more particularly when it seems to 
bear a little hard upon himself; and I 
do not despair of seeing the time when 
John will be persuaded by the Prus- 
sians that they won the battle of 
Waterloo, and by the French that 
they were the very reverse of beat. 
I can assure John Bull, that if he only 
attends carefully to the following 
pages, he will beat the French as com- 
pletely at letter-writing as at Trafal- 
gar; so bear a good heart, John, mend 
your pen, and prepare to listen to the 
secrets I am now going to reveal, in 
strict confidence, of course—or, as 
the vulgar hath it, between you and 
me, and the post. 

The only difficulty I can see in the 
composition of a letter is, that you may 
perhaps not exactly know the charac- 
ter and disposition of the person you 
are addressing ; for, as the main ob- 
ject of a letter, like that of poetry, is 
to please, you would be a great fool if 
you filled your epistle with any thing 
disagreeable. You will, therefore, 
take care not to introduce any disqui- 
sitions on the advantages of the vo- 
system, or of free trade in 
corn, sedition, or blasphemy, to Sir 
Robert Inglis; nor any allusion to 
Greek bonds to Mr Hume, or Greek 
accents to Lord Palmerston. But as 
the surest means of making your letter 
please, fill it with flattery ; for, how- 
ever people preténd to despise the 
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ancient style of dedication—turuing 
up their sanctimonious eyes in sheer 
disgust at the sycophantic addresses of 
Dryden, and even Shakspeare him- 
self—you may depend upon it, if the 
same cart-load of butter were admi- 
nistered with any thing like propriety, 
to the same individual in the very act 
of turning up his eyes as aforesaid, he 
would very soon see the propriety of 
your language, and be delighted with 
your modest humility ; for praise to 
others consists very much in depreci- 
ating ourselves, The following there- 
fore, I think, may do as a tolerable 
sample of the epistle dedicatory :— 


To Samvuet Srusss, Esq.,sugar-baker, 
Aldermanbury, London. 


‘¢ Sir,—When I had completed the 
revisal of my new edition of the works 
of the immortal Newton, I hesitated 
for a long time whether to usher it 
into the world without a dedication, 
or trust to its own unaided merits. 
Where, I exclaimed, can I find a man 
fitted by the gigantic vigour of his 
intellect to do honour to the greatest 
genius the world has ever seen; to 
enter into the full sublimity of his 
noblest conceptions ; to attemper the 
daringness of his aspirations with the 
ponderous sobriety of an unequalled 
judgment,—a man who can trace, with 
perfect ease, the whole course of our 
present human knowledge, from the 
period when intellect could scarcely 
articulate the promptings of its first 
experiences, till it rose into the radi- 
ated apex of a Newton, and threw a 
halo of glory round his fellow men? 
Where, I exclaimed, shall I find a 
man who, in addition to those noble 
prerogatives of the soul, has also the 
befitting amenities of the heart ?—the 
philanthropy that shudders with irre- 
pressible agony at the thoughts of but 
one black man being apprenticed to a 
white master, though for excellent 
wages, in any quarter of the globe— 
the liberality that subscribes in every 
advertisement to every charity—the 
urbanity of manner that makes him a 


model for the courtier, the nobility of: 


disposition that makes him a model 
for the man? This dedication to you, 
sir, proves that I have at last disco- 
vered the person of whom I was in 


search ; and if, sir, in the midst of . 


your honourable avocations, it appears 
presumptuous in one so humble as my- 
self to intrude upon your attention, 


you will forgive it, to show your ap- 
iation of the author whose works 
now place under your august pro- 
tection; and to give a conviuci 
proof, if proof were wanting, that the 
highest powers of the intellect are, 
in your instance, softened and subdued 
by the more endearing qualities of the 
benefactor and the friend.—I have the 
honour to be, sir, your most devoted 
humble servant, “ Tue Evrron.” 

Now, let us analyse Mr Stubbs’ 
feelings on receipt of this epistle. He 
is a great coarse man, with two hun- 
dred thousand pounds in the bank, 
and no more idea of who Newton was, 
than any other sugar-baker whatever, 
At the same time, he does not wish 
other people to know that he knows 
nothing about Newton, or, in fact, 
that he is ignorant of any thing that 
an educated gentleman ought to knows 
for you are to be aware, that though 
Mr Stubbs is a sugar-baker in Alder- 
manbury, at Muswell Hill, nay, near 
Harrow itself, he is a very different 
personage. His.soliloquy, therefore, 
is something like this :— 

‘‘ This here fellow lays on the butter 
uncommon thick. Vell! And so he 
ought ; for he’s as poor as a chureh 
mouse. As to Newton, and intellect, 
and all that, that’s all stuff, that there 
is. I never heared of the man before 
in my life, except that he was one of 
them ere chaps they call philosophers; 
but it’s a fine thing to be thought to 
know all about philosophy and such- 
like, by the rest of the world. When 
my neighbours in the country read 
this, they'll have rather a higher opin- 
ion of Mr Stubbs than they had _ be- 
fore. My chums in the city won't 
know nothing about it, for most like 
they’ll never see the book ; and really 
it’s uncommon well written that ‘ere 
preface, or dedication, or whatever 
they call it; so sensible, too, that ’ere 
allusion to my charity, and that ’ere 
about philanthropy. He's a wery 
sensible man that ’ere editor, and I'll 
see if I can’t get him a small employ- 
ment somewhere, and in the mean 
time I'll send him a ten-pound note, 
and ax him down to the country, A 
good dinner won't do him no harm no 
how.” 

But a man’s patrons can’t be all 
sugar-bakers, and with some people 
the swelling inflated style of the fore- 
going would hardly go down. There 
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is a smart dashing flippant sort of 
detter, which may perhaps be useful 
in the case, for instance, of a young 
mediciner dedicating his work to an 
old one—e.g. :— 


To Tuomas Attret, Esq., M.D.; 
&c. &e. 

« Sir,—I dedicate this book to you, 
because I walked St Thomas's long 
enough to know why the students 
thought no small beer of Abernethy. 
—Yours,” &c. 


The butter here is too thinly spread. 
A compliment by implication will 
never do in print, though it sometimes 
tells very well in conversation. There- 
fore, be more open ; tell a man he’s a 
great man at once, and do not leave 
his greatness to be gathered from his 
resemblance to any body else. A 
soldier may be a great hero though 
he never studied the tactics of White- 
lock, and a sailor may earn a peerage 
without bearing any resemblance to 
Admiral Elliot. But the epistle de- 
dicatory may now, I think, be left to 
every one’s own taste ;. and, with the 
emphatic word, butter! butter! butter! 
I proceed to the next branch, the 
epistle dutiful. 

Every person who was ever in love, 
must have perceived what very dis- 
agreeable individuals fathers and mo- 
thers could make themselves; or 
rather, what an uncomfortable provi- 
sion of Nature it was that there should 
exist such beings as fathers and mo- 
thers at all. Their optics seem dif- 
ferently formed from those of other 
people, and have lost the power, or 
never had it, of perceiving roses and 
lilies on the cheeks of undowered 
maidens, or grand expression and 
handsome figure in briefless barris- 
ters and half-pay lieutenants. The 
epistle dutiful is, therefore, very diffi- 
cult; for it is addressed to people who 
can never enter into one’s feelings, or 
understand what you would be at. 
Awkward questions are asked in reply; 
such as whether the aforesaid lilies 
and roses will pay a butcher’s bill ; or 
whether the grand expression and 
handsome figure of our legal or mili- 
tary friend can be made available by 
way of asettlement. Strong recom- 
mendations are also held out of bandy 
legs and fifteen hundred a-year, or of 
stockbrokers’ widows with good join- 
tures. At eighteen the bandy legs have 
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no chance; at five-and-twenty, the fif- 
teen hundred a-year is irresistible. So 
that dutifulness at those two periods is 
avery different matter. I borrow from 
the English-German Letter- Writer, by 
J. Williams and H. Doering, a speci. 
men or two of a good German’s ideas 
of the dutiful. Beginning at the age 
of fourteen or fifteen, let us hear a 
boy and girl at school on the approach 
of the holidays :— . 


From §f my Son, sir.” 


* Honoured sir,—In a few days! . 
shall have an opportunity of visiting 
H., and of renewing those pleasing 
scenes which have been interrupted 
by being at school. The separation 
has been attended with very pleasing 
effects ; for, had I never been divided 
from you, I should never have felt 
that lively joy which now plays around 
my heart, and will endear our meet- 
ing. I flatter myself that my im- 
provements will equal your wishes, 
and that you will have no occasion to 
tax me with negligence. Mr and Mrs 
D., beg their respectful compliments; 
please to accept of, and present, my 
duty to my mamma; respects to all 
my friends, and love to my brothers 
and sisters.—I am, honoured sir, your 
dutiful son.” 


From ‘f my Daughter, sir,”’ on the 
same occasion. 


“ Dear mamma,—You speak, in 
your very kind letter, of the pleasure 
you promise yourself in my company 
these Christmas holidays; I beg leave 
to offer you my most sincere thanks, 
for your obliging expressions; the sa- 
tisfaction I feel from them, can be 
better conceived than committed to 
paper. It shall be my constant desire 
to merit similar sentiments from you; 
and may every wish of your heart be 
as completely gratified as I trust this 
will be, the 21st being fixed for our 
going home.—I am, your most duti- 
ful and affectionate daughter.” 


The great beauty of these two let- 
ters is the easiness of the style; no 
stiffness nor formality ; and, above all, 
not the slightest possibility that my 
worthy friends the schoolmaster, or 
the head usher, (famous for his elo- 
quence and politeness,) assisted in the 
composition of the boy’s epistle ; or 
that my prim acquaintance, the prin- 
cipal of the ladies’ seminary, suggest- 
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ance, will not be in any manner al« 


ed to the daughter any of the pretty 
natural thoughts that made the re- 
spective old fathers and mothers so 
proud of their boy and girl, that they 
nearly killed them with buns and 
sweeties all the six weeks’ vacation. 
But, in the course of ten or twelve 
years, the letters from those admirable 
young people, though still full of every 
thing proper and becoming, are some- 
what different in their style. Habba- 
kuk—for that, I believe, is the name 
of the dutiful boy— Habbakuk Baggs 
writes to Susannah Sudds, and no- 
thing, I think, can be finer than the 
respectful way he addresses her. I 
eopy still from the German-English 
Letter- Writer :— 


Hassakvk to SusanNaH. 


‘* Madam,—Those only who have 
suffered them, can tell the unhappy 
moments of hesitative uncertainty 
which attend the formation of a reso- 
lution to declare the sentiments of 
affection. I, who have felt their great- 
est and most acute torments, could 
not, previous to my experience, have 
formed the remotest idea of their se~ 
verity. Every one of those qualities 
in you which claim my admiration, 
increased my diffidence, by showing 
the great risk I run in venturing, 
perhaps, before my affectionate assi- 
duities have made the desired impres- 
sion on your mind, to make a decla- 
ration of the ardent passion I have 
long since felt for you. My family 
and connexions are so well known to 
you, that I need say nothing of them. 
If I am disappointed of the place I 
hope to hold in your affections, I 
trust this step will not draw on me 
the risk of losing the friendship of 
yourself and family, which I value so 
highly, that an object less ardently 
desired, or really estimable, could not 
induce me to take a step by which it 
should be in any manner hazarded. 
—I am, madam, your affectionate ad- 
mirer and sincere friend.” 


Tue Answer—Susannau to Has- 
BAKDUK. 


‘* Sir,—I take the earliest opportu- 
nity of acknowledging the receipt of 
aes letter, and the obligations I feel 

o you for the sentiments expressed in 
it; and assure yod, that whatever may 
be the event of your solicitations in 
another quarter, the sentiments of 
friendship I feel from a long acquaint- 


** There are many points besides 
mere personal regard to: be consider~ 
ed; these I must refer to the superior 
knowledge of my father and brother; 
and, if the result of their enquiries is 
such as my presentiments suggest, I 
have no doubt my happiness will be 
attended to, by a permission to decide 
for myself. At all events, I shall 
never cease to feel obliged by a pre- 
ference in itself sufficiently flattering, 
and rendered still more so by the 
handsome manner in which it is ex~ 
pressed; and I hope, if my parents 
should see cause to decline the pro- 
posed favour of your alliance, it will 
not produce such a disunion between 
our families, as to deprive us of friends 
who possess a great portion of our re- 
gard.—I am, sir, your sincere friend 
and humble servant.” 


With such models as these, it is im- 
possible for any young couple to go 
wrong; and I think it shows no little 
magnanimity in me, to talk so flatter. 
ingly of a book that may materially 
interfere with my own reputation asa 
teacher of the sublime art of letter- 
writing. I wish I had it in my power 
to inform the sympathizing reader of 
the issue ef Habbakuk’s solicitations 
in the other quarter so modestly al- 
luded to; but though I have no’ posi- 
tive proofs on the subject, I conclude 
that, if the father and brother had 
been foolish enough to throw any ob- 
stacles in the way of so unobjection- 
able a match, a special miracle would 
have been wrought to bring it abouts 
and therefore we may rest pretty 
well assured, that the parson was con- 
sulted on the matter in a very short 
period after the swain had screwed his 
courage up to the popping point. 
But it is not every courtship that 
shows such smooth sailing as this; 
and there is sometimes another style 
to be adopted, in addition to the duti- 
ful, and that will best be shown in 
a specimen or two of the Epistle Con- 
fidential. And, it is needless to add, 
that letters of this description are 
rarely addressed to fathers and mo- 
thers. The principal writers of let- 
ters of this deseription, are young 
ladies of romantic propensities, who 
think the chief end of woman is to 
have a sensitive mind. There are 
generally half-a-dozen damsels of 
kind in every parish, and it is for their 
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edification principally, that I lay down 
the rules for this particular style. 
Imprimis, put every thing in the su- 
perlative; secondly, make yourself 
the heroine of the whole epistle ; 
thirdly, put a thick dash under every 
third or fourth word—the less import- 
ant the word is, the better; as areally 
important word stands in no need of 
italics, whereas a weak one does; 
fourthly, introduce as many quotations 
as you can, for it is the surest sign of 
your being sincere, and not writing 
for effect. The following is a letter 
from a young lady, aged twenty- 
seven, who is on a visit at Bath, toa 
confidant in the country :— 


«My dearest, dearest Emily— Your 
enchanting note distresses me dread- 
fully. How could you fancy I was cold 
and distrustful. ‘ Can I forget thee ? 
ah! no, no.—I ne’er can forget thee 
—no,no,no!’ But I have so much 
to tell my sweet Emily, that I must 

‘Jock the door. Yes, dearest, I have a 
secret, Deep in my soul the tender 
secret dwells. Ah, Emily! when I re- 
member our young days, I am very sad 
—‘love’s young dream; there’s nothing 
half so sweet on earth, as love's young 
dream.’ —I was giddy and foolish once, 
and I can ¢ruly, from the bottom of 
my heart, wish him happy. ‘ Though 
they tell me your heart is another's.’ 
Yes, 1 have got over my grief. He 
was false, and married a person I never 
could endure ; but the soul, secured in 
her existence, smiles at the drawn dag- 
ger. Of that no more! Emily! we 
have been friends from youth, and I 
invoke you never to allude by word 
or look to the past.—Never mention 
what I have told you about 
——. Icannot trust myself to name 
him. Does he remember the path 
where we met long, long ago—long, 
long ago? I hope not!—for I would 
fain forget it.—Let him go! Yes, 
Emily, I have cleansed my heart of 
all previous recollections—for at last 
* my dosom’s lord sits lightly on his 
throne.’ Yes, my bosom’s lord !—but I 
will be as collected and calm as I can. 
The lady my aunt and I board with, 
is quite a lady. Her husband, who died, 
after holding a high government situa- 
tion, left her a helpless widow. But 
she found friends, and, as I said before, 
is quite the lady. At her house all the 
first people are to be met—a delight- 
ful society; and my aunt and I pay 
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only three guineas a-week, washing in- 
cluded. When we had been here about 
a week, we became very intimate with 
Mrs Snubber—that is her name; and 
she entered so kindly inéo all our con. 
cerns. And, as my sweet Emily knows 
the open-heartedness of her friend, she 
will easily conclude that I fold her all; 
yet not all—oh, no! ‘ I have a secret 
sorrow here, —but I told her all about 
my fortune—the three thousand pounds 
I was left by my father, and the six 
hundred left me by my dear, dear 
grandmamma !—I fold her all about my 
friends,—shall I need to tell you that 
my darling Emily was uot forgotten? 
She knows you intimately, and loves you 
dearly from my description, and even 
bids me say, that she hopes if you ever 
come to Bath, you will take up your 
residence at her house. She is so 
kind!—I send you hercard with terms, 
&c. I had not been here long, when 
one morning I was surprised to see in 
the drawing-room a gentleman I had 
never seen before. He was tall and 
handsome—oh, darling Emily, such 
fine bold resolute eyes and large mus- 
taches! He rose as I came in, and 
handed me a chair. . He wore a long 
blue surtout with frog buttons, close 
at the throat—trousers tight at the 
knee, and Wellington boots with long 
military spurs.—Something told me 
he was doomed to be my master! yes; 
from the first glance I gave I felt that 
he was ‘too fair to worship—too di- 
vine to love.’ I think he és at least 
sia feet high. I suppose I felt embar- 
rassed; for before I had time to recover 
myself, he had taken my hand toreassure 
me, and squeezed it,—oh, my sweet- 
est friend, you can have no idea what 
remarkable squeezes Edward’s are 
—so soft, so thrilling. Heis a nephew 
of the /ate Mr Snubber, and very like 
his aunt's description of his uncle. He 
says his ancestors were O’Snubbers, 
kings of Z'yrone in Ireland—real sove- 
reign kings; and Edward would do 
honour to a throne! Yes; but, oh, 
the choice, what heart can doubt of cots 
with love, or thrones without? He is 
not the /east proud, in spite of bis high 
birth, and serves a rival sovereign, the 
Queen of England, without any repin- 
ings over his overthrown dynasty. For 
Edward is a soldier, a brave defender 
of his country ; ‘and ’tis always the spi- 
rit most gallant in war that is fondest 
and truest in Jove.’ A week ago—'twas 
in his aunt’s private room—hemademe 
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the offer of his hand and fortune! We 
were sitting quietly at work —my 
aunt had gone to her own apartment 
—I had gone down stairs to spend the 


evening with dear delightful Mrs Snub- fu 


ber—when, about ten o'clock, we 
heard a noise in the passage, and my 
palpitating heart told me in a moment, 
that one of the voices we heard was 
my Edward’s—the other voice was 
rough and vulgar; and I heard the 
fearful words — prisoner! custody! 
What could it be? Mrs Snubber 
rushed to the door. I followed her. 
There we saw Edward strongly ez- 
cited; but oh, how brilliant in his an- 
ger! with his collar grasped by a great 
ugly man with a short staffin his hand. 
«Come, no gammon!’ the wretch ex- 
claimed, ‘I can’t take bail.’ 

«¢©¢ What! not if he's married to a 
lady of immense fortune?’ said his aunt. 

«*¢ That might perhaps do,’ said the 
man. 

«¢Then take my word for it,’ said 
Mrs Snubber, ‘ my nephew is engaged 
to a great heiress.’ 

“«* Engaged!’ I faintly screamed, 
and fell on the floor. The sudden 
breaking of the dreadful intelligence 
was too much for me. I never knew 
till that moment how fruly, how sin- 
cerely | loved him. When] came tomy 
recollection I looked around; I was in 
Mrs Snubber’s arm-chair—she was 


. standing at my side. Edward was on 


one knee before me, holding my hand 
in his. I withdrew my hand, darting 
a look of anguish at the kneeling youth 
—‘ You are engaged, sir!’ Edward 
sprang to his feet. 

«¢¢ That all depends on yourself,’ he 
said. Onme/! fancy, darling Emily, 
fancy my amaze! 

‘“‘* Yes, my friend,’ said Mrs Snub- 
ber, *‘ Edward is wildly in love with 
you. If you reject him, he will die. 
—Won’t you, Edward?’ 

*©* Won't 1?’ he said—*‘ every word 
auntie says is as true as gospel.’ 

“¢ «But-the fortune!’ 1 said. 

«Do you think it’s your fortune I 
want, sweet creature?’ he cried, and 
took my hand again and carried it to 
his lips! Could I dowdé his sincerity 
after that? his aunt told me he was 
the most disinterested being in Bath. 

«*¢ And who was that dreadful man ?’ 
I enquired—sinking back in my chair 
supported on Edward’s arm. 

“**Oh, that?’ he said, ‘ I’ve been 
challenged to fight a duel, and that is 


a magistrate's officer sent to prevent 
me.’ 

«¢A duel! oh, heaven be graci- 
ous!’ I said, and shuddered. *‘ Oh dread- 
ti 
#6 * Yes,’ his aunt said, ‘ Edward is 
too generous and noble. He offended a 
very great man in this neighbourhood, 
by defending a poor widow and a large 
family from bis oppression and tyranny.’ 

s¢ «| honour him for it!’ I exclaimed, 
and made no resistance when he press~ 
ed me in his arms. 

«Ts it a settled thing?’ he said. 

s¢ ¢ Surely!” his aunt replied, seeing 
me too much agitated to speak, * you 
may get a special license as soon as 
you like. The duel may take place 
yet, if you are not married.’ 

** And my consent, sweetest Emily, 
has prevented the effusion of blood! Do 
you not envy me my feelings? They 
wish the ceremony to be strictly pri- 
vate ; and as I have told them my for- 
tune is entirely at my own dikposal,. 
they assure me I need uot employ any . 
lawyer. Edward ¢el/s me he will not 
accept a settlement of any portion of 
it on himself; but marry me without 
any settlement at all! Isn’t he a gener- 
ous, noble fellow? I wish you could 
see him. His aunt has undertaken to 
provide every thing ; and has laid out 
five hundred pounds of my money, for 
which I gave her an order, in a way, 
she says, she is sure I shall be pleased 
with, but she wé// not tell me what it 
is. What can it be? Iam all impa- 
tience. Keep this letter strictly private, 
my sweetest friend ; or, if you please, 
you may just mention to the Dodds’s 
and Browns that I am to be married toa 

handsome man of great fortune and 
high rank. It will tease them, I know, 
the spiteful creatures; and perhaps 
some people will perceive that other 
people are not so blind as they were. 
But be hushed, my dark spirit! An- 
swer me immediately. I am in a fever 
of expectation of your congratulations. 
Ever yours, dearest, dearest Emily.” 


This is the female confidential ; but 
this style of literature is not unknown 
to the masculine gender. If young 
ladies, addicted, like the authoress of 
the foregoing epistle, to having her - 
hand squeezed by mustached young 

entlemen of six feet high, were to 
aa the comments made on them by 
the heroes of such adventures, it oc- 
curs to me they would be no little as- 
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tonished. It.has often struck me as a 
very curious thing, how completely in 
the dark all womankind seem to be 
about the real characters of us dashing 
young men about town. And no won- 
der; for-I flatter myself we are pretty 
tolerable actors in our way, and can 
give a touch of Joseph Surface on all 
fitting occasions. As a general rule, 
the greatest roué appears among ladies 
—the most innocent of men. A power 
of blushing is of incalculable benefit ; 
and a little modest hesitation is by 
no means to be despised. Hear Mr 
Lothario Griggs after dinner among 
his friends; and at an evening party 
among the ladies, you’ll be very much 
inclined to think it is his sister sport- 
ing his clothes; modesty, deference, 
respect. 1 wonder very much if they 
would believe their ears or their eyes, 
if by some chance they were to be 
witnesses of his ordinary life and con- 
versation. They will, of course, think 
the epistle of Mr Snubber, the hero of 
the preceding letter, rather unnatural ; 
but I know better—so here it is :— 


‘‘ Dear Hooxey—Itold you I thought 
there was something in the wind when 
my old auntie sent for me in such a 


hurry. When I arrived, she told me 
she was as much stumped up for blunt 
as I was, and, unless I did something, 
there was no help for us, and she 
must come on me for a bill I signed 
as security for a hundred and fifty. 
I said I was up to arfy thing. And 
she told me there was a raw country 
girl from Glos’tershire, newly come 
to the house, that I might have for 
the asking ; for she was very romantic, 
and a regular flat. She said she was 
no beauty, but had nearly four thou- 
sand pounds. Here was a go! I 
got out my frog-button coat, and put 
on the military. I've sported the 
spurs so long; that sometimes I really 
believe I’m an officer in good earnest. 
Auntie had crammed her at no allow- 
ance about my rank in the army, and 
so forth; and you may: be sure [ was 
all alive, too, to catch such a bang-up 
fortune. I saw her in the drawing- 
room: and, in the first half hour, drew 
itso strong, I had a hold of her hand 
and looked at her till she blushed 
blue. A pale-faced, sharp-nosed, 
sighing sort of concern—and I soon 
saw all was right. She's fond of high 
family; so 1 tipped her a stave about 


- the O'Snubbers being kings or popes 
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long ago, (confound me if I reeolleet 
which,) and auntie had told her my 
father held a great Government ap. 
pointment—and so he had, for he was 
green-grocer to the king for London- 
derry—and every thing was going 
fifteen miles an hour. But yesterday 
we were all as nearly spilt as could 
be. Just when I was going into 
auntie’s room, where she had told 
me to come and have a meeting with 
Dulcinea, who the devil should touch 
me on the shoulder but old Harryson 
the bailiff, for fifty-four pounds at the 
suit of Wheeler, for a variety of ar- 


‘ticles now in custody of my uncle of 


Three Ball Castle. There was no 
talking away the writ, and I was just 
on the point of being walked off to 
my old quarters in quod, when auntie 
came to my assistance and actually 
got the girl to consent to marry me, 
with the bailiff a witness to it all. He 
saw all was safe, and behaved like a 
trump. I played my cards so well 
that it is now all settled; we are to 
be spliced next week; and I have 
already drawn her for five hundred. 
Auntie fought hard to keep it all, but 
at last we have divided it; so you see 
I’m in cash. Won't you have a spree, 
old boy, as soon as the knot’s tied, 
for there is to be no settlement, and 
therefore she hasn’t a shilling of her 
own? She ean go and live very well 
with her old aunt in Glos'tershire, 
for it would never do to be bothered 
with a petticoat.” (Here follow sun- 
dry directions, which I hope Mr 
Hookey executed to his correspond- 
ent’s satisfaction, but with which it 
is of no use to trouble the reader; 
and the letter concludes with a power- 
ful exhortation to his friend to follow 
the writer's example, and make his 
fortune in the same easy and honeur- 
able manner. ) 

Letters of business are all easy 
enough; but the triumph of my art 
is to instruct the rising generation in 
the true method of overcoming diffi- 
culties; and it is allowed, on all sides, 
that the diplomatic style is the hardest 
of all. I shall, therefore, lay downa ~ 
few rules by which this peculiar 
branch of the epistolary art will be 
made as easy as lying. In the first 
place, never give a direct answer; in 
the second place, be particular in eri- 
ticising the letter you are replying 
tos if by any means you can find out 
@ sentence that will bear a different 
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meaning frdm the plaifi and obvious 
one, complain of obscurity, and re- 
quest an explanation ; and lastly, be 
loud in praises of your own disin- 
terestedness, and all the virtues you 
think it worth while to be possessed 


of. 

These directions will infallibly make 
you write a diplomatic epistle ; and 
you are not to think for a moment 
that diplomacy is limited to ambassa- 
dors and ministers for foreign affairs, 
or even envoys extraordinary to the 
Celestials. Sir Harry Pottinger, I 
am sorry to perceive, is no diplo- 
matist but goes strait to the point at 
once, as if he had determined to be 
led in no respect by the example of 
his predecessor —a fearful innova- 
tion, and of evil omen to mandarins, 
great and small. All men ought to 
be able to write diplomatically ; for 
occasions may occur when the faculty 
will be required even where it is least 
expected. 

One of my pupils, young Lucius 
Barton, the son of old Lucius Barton 
of Leicestershire, has lately shone 
very much in this department. Two 
such pleasant fellows as father and 
son are seldom to be met with in the 
same parish, much less in the same 
family ; but so it was and is, that old 
Lu and young Lu are never so plea- 
sant as when they are together. The 
same fine open countenance, stately 
build, and jovial manner, characterise 
them both ; with a family likeness so 
remarkable, that, making allowance 
for the difference of size, they are as 
like each other as a violoncello anda 
violin. They are both great hunters ; 
and this is the pomt {1 am proudest 
of, that the best sportsman in Leices- 
tershire should have followed my les- 
sons so exactly as to have written 
some letters worthy of Talleyrand or 
Metternich. The occasion was this: 
—Young Lu had gone on a visit toa 
very rich old gentleman in Cam- 
bridgeshire, and had become ac- 
quainted with Lord Protocol of Hilly- 
honey Hall, near Newmarket. Whe- 
ther from imitating that distinguished 
character, or induced by some other 
reasons that may perhaps come. out 
in the course of his correspondence, 
young Lu was a changed man from 
that hour. No more straight-forward 
answers, No open merriment, every 
thing precise and formal, and with 
such an air of ineffable importance 
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bestowed on trifles, that you would 
have thought the tie of a neckeloth a 
more awful mystery than those of 
Eleusis ; and as to finding out any 
fault in a horse he was about to sell, 
you would have had a better chanée 
of finding out the longitude; His 
father got melancholy at the sight of 
such a change, and swallowed his se- 
eond bottle in silence, vainly perplex- 
ing his brain to find out what could 
be the cause of the alteration. A 
second time young Lucius went down 
to Cambridgeshire, and at the end of 
a month gave no hint of any inten- 
tion to return, though the hunting 
had just begun, and his six horses 
were in excellent condition. Here- 
upon the old squire took an opportu- 
nity, one forenoon when there was 
no meet, to indite an epistle—not of 
any style ineluded in my rules—but 
a good sensible letter notwithstand- 
ing 


“ What is the meaning of my not 
hearing from you, for this month 
past? Do you think Iam to haveall © 
the trouble of managing your stable 
and selling off the screws you left to 
be disposed off? I don’t know what 
to make of it, and must beg you'll 
come home directly. 1 can’t think 
what's grown the matter with you 
lately. Are you in debtor in 
love?—or what the deuce is it Pa 
Yours, « L. B.” 


The penny post brought the reply 
in due form :— 


.* Dear Father,—With reference 
to your note, which I have marked 
No. 1, in which you put a ques- 
tion to me to the following purport 
—namely, what is the meaning of 
your not hearing from me for this 
month past? I have the honour ‘to 
reply that the month consists, in some 
instances, of thirty-one days; inva 
few, only of thirty; and in one in. 
stance, of twenty-eight or twenty- 
nine. This month has the fullest 
compliment; and therefore, as 1 have 
only been absent thirty days from 
home, I cannot quite understand 
what is the precise meaning of the 
expression. It will, therefore, perhaps 
be-sufficient to remind you that your 
imputation on my silence is totally 


unfounded. The succeeding sentence 


is one which 1 confess my imability to 
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expresses a wish to know whether I 
expect you to take care of my horses, 
and sell off the refuse. If I am right 
in this explanation of your meaning, 
I at once answer yes; for how could 
I put-those matters into better hands? 
We shall, therefore, if you please, 
consider it a settled thing that you do 
me the favour to get every thing into 
exactly the same order as if I were at 
home. You conclude with three en- 
quiries, namely whether I am in debt 
—or in love—or what the deuce it 
is? If I am to answer those interro- 
gatories separately, I might perhaps 
compromise myself in the present 
state of my negotiations ; and I feel 
certain you are too honourable, and 
have too much reliance in my discre- 
tion, to embarrass me by interfering 
at this stage of the business. If, on 
the other hand, you demand one an- 
swer to them all, I again confess my 
total inability to do so. Is it, in 
short, three questions totally distinct, 
or one question consisting of three 
branches? I must represent to you, 
that.till you write to me more openly 
and intelligibly, I must decline giving 
any reply. I avail myself of this op- 
portunity of expressing to you the 
high regard and affection with which 
I have the honour to subscribe my- 
self your most obedient servant and 
son, “L, B.” 


Oxp Lucius to Youne Lucius. 
«I no sooner got your letter than 
I galloped off and showed it to Dr 
Squills, thinking you had, perhaps, 
had a fever, and gone off in the head. 
What’s the use of all that infernal 
rigmarole ? are you coming home or 
not ? or am I to believe the report true, 
that you are caught by one of George 
Holloboy’s daughters? and so you 
won't draw up with our next neigh. 
bour, Miss Sourings, that I have re- 
commended you to look after this 
many a day. Old Holloboy is acurs- 
ed Whig, and a regular miser, and 
won't come down with a shilling, and 
I'll never give my consent. So come 
home, there's a good fellow, and write 
no more stuff like your last. We meet 
on Friday, three miles from Melton, 

and expect a capital er 

“ ” 


To which the juvenile responded in 
the following terms :— 


a 


marked No. 
the honour to recall to his paternal 
progenitor’s recollection certain oc- 
currences now of rather an ancient 
date. Two years ago, the under- 
signed was requested to make ad- 
vances towards a union of Barton 
Manor and Nelfield, by offering his 
hand to Letitia Sourings. The under- 
signed has the honour of reminding 
his progenitor, that even at that early 
period, certain negotiations, into which 
he had entered, had assumed such an 
appearance, that he did not think it 
consistent with the interests of either 
party to enter into any arrangement 
of the nature proposed. Since that 
period, the undersigned has been fre- 
quent in his visits to Cambridgeshire, 
and so far from finding the individual 
alluded to so disrespectfully in the des- 
patch now received, he found him all 
that the noblest natural disposition . 
can be perfected into, by the deepest 
knowledge of the world, and the high- 
est principles of honour. The under- 
signed can therefore only claim a 
categorical reply to the following in- 
terrogatory. On what does his pro- 
genitor found his anticipations, that 
the distinguished person above allud- 
ed to, will not advance a shilling, or, . 
in short, will not at once settle half 
his fortune, if he shall see fit, on either 
of his daughters? Pending the reply 
to this enquiry, the undersigned has 
the honour to assure his progenitor, 
that he departs in no respect from the 
affection so justly due to so excellent 
aman, and so near a relative; and 
seizes with avidity this opportunity of 
reiterating the expression of the re- 
spectful consideration which he offers 
to his progenitor, in subscribing him- 
self his most obedient humble servant, 
«L. B.” 

“P.S.—The undersigned thinks it 
proper to bring to the knowledge of 
his progenitor, that the undersigned 
avails himself of the assistance of the 
individual so disrespectfully alluded 
to, in the composition of his commu- 
nications on this most interesting and 
agitating subject.—L. B.” 


The return of post brought the 
reply :— 

‘* I don’t think it right, at my time 
of life, to swear much, except when 
in the field, when it does the dogs 
good ; therefore, I don’t write down 


8, the undersigned hag © s 


our raseally old adviser, old Hollo- 

oy. I don’t see the drift of your 
letters; but I guess by your not com- 
ing home, that there’s no gocd in 
them. I know old Holloboy too well 
to be taken in by his fine speeches. 
Nelfield is worth at least fifteen hun- 
dred a-year, and though Miss Sour- 
ings is no beauty, you will be a great 
ass if you throw it away. Mind my 
words. We have been great friends 
up to this time; but I won't stand any 
nonsense. Therefore come home. 
— Yours truly, «L. B.” 


A week elapsed, and no answer ar- 
rived at the Manor, and the irate pro- 
genitor was just on the point of start- 
ing across the country to seize his 
son vi et armis, when a queen’s head 
added to his bewilderment by the fol- 
lowing lines :— 


* An application was addressed to 
the writer of the enclosure, No. 3, 
calling on him for an unconditional 
reply to the following enquiry; name- 
ly, what grounds, if any, he had 
for making any insinuation against a 
distinguished individual’s liberality. 
As no answer is vouchsafed to this 
question, the undersigned deeply re- 
grets that he is obliged to interdict all 
intercourse for a time between Hollo- 
boy Hall and Barton Manor.—L. B.” 


While deeply meditating on the con- 
tents of this epistle, he received a let- 
ter from no less a personage than the 
much injured Holloboy himself. 


“*Sirn,— With reference to several 
despatches lately received from you, 
and marked respectively 1, 3, and 
5, I have the honour to submit the 
following statements to your consi- 
deration—Your son, Lucius Barton, 
has done me the honour frequently, 
during the last two years, to reside 
in my house. He has, in the most 
flattering manner, assured me that he 
derives not only great enjoyment, but 


tion; and under my auspices, and those 
of a distinguished nobleman now 
forced by an envious public into the 
shades of private life, he has made 


“such progress in the science of diplo- 


macy, that if fortune should ever re- 
store my patriotic friend to the helm 
of foreign affairs, I have no doubt my 
pupil would be considered peculiarly 
qualified for the Chinese, or other in- 
teresting mission. I myself, sir, was 
designed, I have every reason to be- 
lieve, for a mission to the Court of 
Tameehameeha, in Otaheite, had my 
party continued in power, and I re- 
Joice to be the means of imparting to 
my youthful friend those principles 
which raised me to such an elevation. 
He has written most of his letters to 
you at my dictation, or in order to 
show to me his proficiency in the 
science I have cultivated so long; 
and, sir, I have the honour to tell you, 
that your taunts have only endeared 
him to me the more; that I have 
proved this by giving him the hand of 
my youngest daughter, Georgina, and 
that I have settled on him one-half of 
my estate, and twenty-five thousand: 
pounds in hand. I call on you, sir,. . 
for nothing in return ; for I consider 
you unworthy of such an offspring. I. 
avail myself of this opportunity, &c. 
“ Sir, 
«*‘ Georce Picnrap Ho.Ltosoy.” 


On the following day, old Lucius 
was made his own man again, by the- 
following undiplomatical epistle:— 


“ Dear Faruer,—I have no doubt 
my good father-in-law’s letter has. 
opened your eyes to the uses of my 
diplomatic correspondence. At the 
end of a month I shall be home at 
Barton with your new daughter, never 
more to enter into training for an am- 
bassador. Write a softener to the old 
governor, for he is a good chap in the 
main, and has come down like a trump. 
—Your affectionate son, “L. B.” 
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SKETCHES OF ITALY. 
No. II. 
ANncona—ANTIQUARIANS. 


Have those uneconomic Savings 
Banks, from whenee we draw consular 
coins and Hadrian’s halfpence, with 
the aecumulated interest of ages, cor- 
respondents with whom they carry on 
telegraphic communications ?—and did 
our friend at Foligno describe and 
consign us to his friend at Ancona? 
or how else—unless indeed antiquary 
be stamped on our brow—were we here 
seen and known simultaneously? The 
waiter had hardly shown us our room, 
before he thrust into our hand Papal 
and other medals, and a few “ piccole 
cose” in bronze. We are scarcely 
seated at dinner when some one taps 
atthe door, Comein! Itis an old 
man, (an antiquary, of course ;) he is 
sorry to disturb us, but he has a few 
things—a very few things at his dis- 
posal. We can see them at our lei- 
sure—buy or not as we please. He 
leaves his card, (Marquis!!!) bows, 
and retires. Tap, tap, again—another 
visiter. What an ill-timed visit! We 
admit another old man, whose carriage 
waits to take us to his magazine! En- 
gaged already to go to a rival house 
of this same kind, we make our 
excuse, and will call on him later; 
while he, as he leaves us, looks signi- 
fieantly, and bids us “‘ beware of An- 
tonio.” He is hardly gone when 
another knock is heard. We will not 
rise again; so a fellow stalks in si- 
lently, and commences to unswathe a 
much shrouded picture—a_ battle- 
piece—and of course a Borgognoni! 
We are sorry for the trouble he has 
had—we never buy batile-pieces—we 
prefer landscapes. ‘* Addesso! Ad- 
desso!” says our ready friend, mean- 
while tugging away at the envelopes 
of another picture. In this composi- 
tion we have the red flank and profile 
of a cow, the shaggy Angola fleeces of 
one recumbent and one standing sheep, 
a white goat, with fore-feet in act to 
climb, a dark rock with dark trees on 
its summit, and another against which 
leans a shepherd, piping to a non-de- 
script dog. The evidence is complete, 
and we ourselves exclaim, ‘ Rosa di 
Tivoli!”  ‘ Bene,’ encouragingly 
returns the dealer. Some, now, would 
have said, ** Vogliono che sia di Sal- 
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vator Rosa,’’—but he will not deceive, 
** Caro Lei” —* it is Rosa di Tivoli.” 
We find fault with its size. He has 
yet another—an unquestionable Bas- 
sano. But we are forgetting our pro- 
mise to call on the Marquis. We 
must leave him to pack up and decamp 
at his leisure. We are really going 
to the palazzo of a marquis! 


* Ah! little think our noblemen, who live 
at home at ease, 

What barons and what marquises are 
found across the seas.” 


Who would believe there could be 
Italian marquises of A and of B—rich 
in ancestral honours and ancestral pa- 
trimony—rich, too, in specimens of 
cingue cento chivalry, who, while they 
greet you with apparent courtesy, are 
yet base enough, in conjunction with 
the jackall who leads you to their den, 
to endeavour to ensnare your judg- 
ment, and obtain your scudi? Bowing 
with assumed consideration, he wel- 
comes us, and forthwith points out his 
treasures. Presently leaving us, our 
guide, who has hitherto contented 
himself with an occasional exclamation 
of admiration, whispers to us that 
the Marchese occasionally disposes of 
things. Do we, for instance, covet 
that ivory snuff-box ?—Shall he ask 
about it for us? Now comes the alter- 
native. If we say yes, the scruples 
and bashfulness of the noble marquis 
are to be overcome—coqueting with 
his own consequence and our credu- 
lity, he will name a price at which we, 
all too polite for the ways of the anti- 
quarian world, hesitate. If we say 
no, the needy marquis, throwing aside 
his dignity, assumes the air and lan- 
guage of an importunate needy bro- 
ker ; for those who venerate verdigris, 
and find in parchment and old silk a 
smell unknown to vulgar nostrils, he 
has in store plenty of dainty costly 
baits, which, by way of tempting us 
to buy, he tells us we can sell for as 
much again in England. Finding we 
prefer bright silver to tarnished cop- 
per, and covet not mouldy coins, he 
tries us with old crockery of Urbino, 
or with the produce of that greater 
delphic oracle, Faenza: then we come 
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to buckles and greaves, hatchets, hel- 
mets, and horseshoes, which the vul- 
gar regard merely as old iron, but 
which antiquarians value. Not yet 
caught! Stay till he has dusted some 
old yellow lace, and tried your taste 
in the fripperies of your great grand- 
mother, Obdurate still !—then, asa 
last trial of his skill, where extraordi- 
nary pertinacity fights without making 
much way against equally enduring 
patience, he exhibits a gallery of Ma- 
donnas and saints suffering a second 
martyrdom, on whose lacerated and 
peeled faces the rogue will spit as he 
rubs them down with his coat-sleeve, 
inured to the service, pronouncing 
their expression of quiet suffering 


divine, ing the operation as often 
as St Sctentinn's eye grows dim, or 
the glories of St Cecilia’s halo fade 
on her head ; “ they need but a little 
cleaning to fit them for a distinguished 
place in any gallery in Europe,” him- 
self, meanwhile, with ourselves, whom 
he would make his dupe, affording a 
fitting pendant for the Caravaggio he 
now shows us. Not wishing, how- 
ever, to gratify him, by playing the 
fair-skinned simpleton to this brown- 
skinned, keen-eyed villain, in a tableau 
vivant we take our leave of him. To 
those possessing more money than wit, 
and in search of antiques, of all places 
in the world we would commend them 
to Ancona. 


Tue Opera. 


Ancona has its opera-house, a fine 
fagade without, a liberal display of 
gilt cornice and saltatrice dancing in 
fresco within. We found the boxes 
filled with ladies, who still justify the 
reputation of the domus Veneris of the 
goddess, who might still, or travellers 
belie us, rejoice on the shores of Eryx 
or of Cyprus in the perpetuity of her 
works. Indeed, it is with us almost an 
hypothesis that the ancients planted 
the temple on spots which the divinity 
in that ine had already claimed. (The 
inconstant goddess was suitably lodged 
amidst the winds of Preeneste, or on 
the rocky shores of Antium,) and the 
women of Ancona are lovely to this 
hour. The scenery of the stage and 
its decorations were well painted ; the 
dresses rich as Venice satin and 
spangle could make them; the service 
and retinue of the house well conduct- 
ed and ample ; and a noble chandelier 
rained light upon us, and showed off 
to the greatest possible advantage an 
eidoranion of beauties blazing in con- 
stellation in the front row, or twinkling 
alone in the private box. But they 
do want a livelier prima donna; and, 
when they next give their Moses in 
Egypt, they could do with fewer bra- 
zen serpents in the orchestra. None 
certainly but coppersmiths, anvil men, 
and those indulgent Anconians, could 
tolerate such discordant, vehement, 
and incessant noise, under the pretence 
oforchestral performance. Of asurety, 
such grumbling and rumbling—such 
variety of discord—never beat together 
onourtympanum before. We felt like 


the nervous female who lodged between 
two chemists, an old one and a new, 
and awoke, (shetold her doctor,) every 
morning by the ‘‘ dinger ’em on” of the 
shop of the heavy old pestle, and the 
active * kill ’em quick” of the new 
settler. The orchestra of Ancona 
seemed to have studied these two mor- 
tars thoroughly. Rather than have 
sat where that unhappy wight the 
prompter was doomed by office to sit, 
and hear for three hours those marrow- 
bones and cleavers, we would be elo- 
seted in the belfry when great Tom 
begins to wag his tongue, and annonnee: 
to Bagly Wood or Iffley Lock the aris- 
tocratic importance of Christ Church. 
The prima donna is past her prime: 
an untravelled canary-bird is she, that 
has been confined to her present ** gilt 
cage”’ ever since she began to twitter. 
Become too old for the stage, she is 
also much too self-possessed, and too 
much at home there. She could. count 
out the house as composedly as a gra~ 
zier his sheep, and stare a full pit full 
in its face. Her gait is irregular and 
unrythmical. Her walk is like that of 
a tame ostrich before company at the 
Zoological ; and, when she drew in the 
1,22 lean musclesof her neck toscream,. 
as the part required, three suchsereams 
issued from the throat as might have 
been heard halfway to Dalmatia—_we 
never before heard screams encored ; 
but, as she could not repeat them, she 
signified her sense of grateful acknow- 
ledgement to the uproarious approba- 
tion by putting her hand upon her 
heart, and smiling at us, amidst dys- 
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pneea and palpitation, through a thick 
coat of rouge! She had feet not at 
all according to the Ancona tariff, 
and a train of an aulnage beyond any 
heroic precedent. Surprised by her 
lover, and obliged suddenly to turn 
upon’ him, she meets the said train, 
which had been going the other way. 
The Trojan éaxoysrwvss must have ma- 
naged it better. Ludicrous enough 
was the position as she strutted away, 
like some angry peacock conscious of 
its glorious encumbrance, and scream- 
ing as he adjusts it. Ballets we hold 
to be a permitted indecency every 
where, and could never find much 
grace in seeing the handsomest limbs 
move counter to nature’s intentions. 
We must concede something to habit ; 
but our concession is strictly limited 
to the flexibility of young members. 
At Ancona we beheld middle-aged 
people, dressed juvenile, sustaining all 
the honours of the ballet: two pairs of 
ancient legs vie for the admiration oftwo 
thousand connoisseurs. We did pity the 
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poor souls who had toplay Psycheand - 
Zephyr! They began, as they all do, 
by twisting their dislocated members. 
into all those sorts of attitudes which 
are practised by Japanese superstition, 
or pictured on the Etruscan jar—feats 
difficult to be done, and would they 
were impossible! Out of breath, and 
suffering the torments of cramp, they 
affect an easy abandonment; and, 
gasping a second or twoin each other's 
arms, start off again like hares from 
the form, and bound from place to 
place, and recede to the bottom of the 
stage, only to come back to the lamps 
in flying leaps and tip-toe twirlings— 
she whisking up her airy petticoats, 
as often as they began to be decently 
composed round her limbs, and he 
taking an ambitious series of capers, 
to drop aplomb before us, and finish 
off with a twirl and a valedictory bow. 
These were not the dangerous exhibi- 
tions denounced in this country by the 
great satirist. 


SEnEGAGLIA—SENA GALLICA. 





* Quee Sena relictum 


Gallorum a populis servat per seecula nomen.”—Si11. Irattcus. 


The town of Senegaglia is cheer- 
ful; the streets are by no means 
empty, though it is not yet “ fair 
time:” when this occurs, an indraft 
of 20,000 upon a fixed population of 
about half that number, usually takes 
place. They talk a good deal about 
it long before it arrives, and places to 
let for the fiera are advertised in the 
windows. At that season, Mussul- 
man and Christian, Jew and French- 
man, all meet here with their respec- 
tive wares, and oriental ambers vie 
with Lyons velvets, German book- 
stalls, Italian sculpture, English cut- 
lery, and Paris horologerie. {n this 
part of Italy—a country so little emi- 
nent for stationary commerce, and des- 
titute of the useful arts—there must be 
twenty days of pleasant idleness, and 
of abundant temptation. One of the 
resident booksellers of this place, who 
had passed all his life amongst large 
margins, rare MSS, black letter, 
quaint device, and illuminated vellum, 
showed us a book for which, if he 
spoke truth, he had recently refused 
900 francs—viz. a Polybius published 
by Perotti in 1473, and now offered 


by him for 1000 francs, (L.40.) It 
was a very small book, to read which 
had been a real infliction, let alone 
paying for it. He had also an Arte- 
midorus, to be sold (if a purchaser 
offered) for 500 francs, (L.20,) which 
might, for aught we know to the con- 
trary, be cheap at the money. We 
had seen too much * picture” lately 
at Rome, to care for any wayside 
celebrities of the art; so we abstained 
from a Perrugino—the Perrugino of 
Senegaglia— and did not profit by the 
waiter’s offer to take us to see the de- 
scent from the cross by “ Barrochio,” 
but went in preference to visit a young 
antiquarian lawyer, of whose collec- 
tion of curiosities much had been said 
to interest us at the inn. Him we 
were fortunate enough to find at home 
—/(your lawyers, like spiders, seldom 
go far from home.) He received us 
with gratifying attention, and pre- 
sently began, as he found us out, to . 
speak deferentially of any judgments 
that escaped us on what wesaw. We 
had soon seen his whole museum— 
had said the civil things that men say 
when they don’t intend to purchase— 
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and were on the very threshold .of his 
door about to retire, when, lo! a maid 
and a service of ices came upon the 
scene, and an ice per man made it im- 
possible to stir. We were frozen to 
the spot, and so we talked away from 
ices to bronzes, and other objects of 
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verti; and then came to business, 
and we bargained, and bought, and 
parted company on the best possible 
understanding. ‘ A gentlemanly man 
that lawyer,” observed one of our 
party. 


Fano—Fanum Fortun2. 


Onwards from Ancona, the sea- 
shore of the Adriatic is a flat sandy 
coast, not unlike that from Brighton 
to Worthing, and as devoid of objects 
of interest. At Fano, we visit the 
Arch, so damaged by the soldiers of 
Julius the Third, and by the people of 
Fano, who fought in defence of their 
town from its summit, that the in- 
scriptions which would have ascer- 
tained its date, together with its orna- 
ments, have perished. A dirty an- 
cient gateway, and nothing more, is 
the Arch of Fano. A thing, like 


many other things, to be seen simply 


because it is ancient, and has been 
“ booked” among the “sights.” The 
fire-fly seems to be a capricious visiter. 
We had scarcely seen one since we 
left Rome, three weeks ago; to-day, 
the 19th May, they came out in vast 
numbers to light us into Fano, spark- 
ling in every hedge, corn-field, and 
plantation, with a brilliancy which 
those who have once seen never for- 
get, and of which those who have not 
can have no adequate idea. 

We saw here the ceremony of re- 
conducting to her chapel on the Piazza, 
2 certain Madonna, who had been 
about making visits in procession all 
day, after a very long discourse by 
the Bishop of Camerino, who hap- 
pened to be passing through the town. 
‘There was an immense crowd—every 
peasant was ambitious of holding a 
candle in the procession, which, so 
soon as the bells began to ring, were 
all lighted; and, on a signal being 


given, off went the slow cortége, 
which presented an avenue of candles 
—very long large moulds indeed !—a 
bespangled picture, set round with 
the customary trophies of hands and 
feet, and dilated hearts of very thin 
silver walls, with a faded nosegay or 
two, were all disposed under a blue 
silk awning, and the whole apparatus, 
borne on poles, nodded as it went over 
the bareheaded populace. The figure 
stopped, and was made toturn round for 
a few seconds upon the crowd at the 
church door, and then entered as it 
had issued in the morning, and was 
soon safely lodged again in its shrine. 

The passion for collecting, and sell- 
ing the things collected, has descend- 
ed here to a very low rank of life. It 
will be a long time before a tavern- 
waiter in England, even in London, 
will tell you, as ours did, that he had 
recently sold 2000 silver coins, con- 
sular and others, to a nobleman in the 
neighbourhood, and that he had 
friends among his townsmen who col- 
lected whatever the peasants picked 
up, (and hereabouts they are always 
picking up something,) and classed 
and arranged them according to their 
abilities. Such persons, he added, 
became at last very expert and know- 
ing, and would seldom part with their 
treasures. Valery states, that ele- 
phants’ tusks have been found on the 
hills’ sides adjoining Fano, remains, 
it is conjectured, of Asdrubal’s armyy 
who was slain on the banks of the 
Metaurus. 


Presaro—PEsauruM. 


——-— “ Moribunda a sede Pesauri 
Hospes, inaurata pallidior statua.”—CaTuLLus. 


Happening to be somewhat in the 
Condition of Catullus’ Hospes at Px- 
8aro, we wrote an “‘ordonnance~” but 

aving misgivings about ‘.s being 
properly made up, we sent for the 


man of art,” who, not knowing the: 


_eapacity in which he was called for, 


put on his clinical black coat, and 
tapped at our bed-room door, hoping 
doubtless, that a nervous countess had 
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fallen to his lot, though our “‘ come 
in” must have dissipated the illusion. 
He advanced with a professional ex- 
pression of face, an * agro-dolce” 
mixture of tenderness and gravity, at 
which our souvenirs of such things 
’ made us smile. ‘* Had he any Plum- 
mer’s pill?” Plummer—no, Plenekh si! 
—The only English “ pharmacon” he 
had by him was Dr Smith’s “ sarsa-~ 
parilla pills,” which are meant to 
purify the blood from Indus to the 
Pole—[See the advertisement.] His 
bottles, however, were far enough from 
being empty: they were, on the con- 
trary, filled with a whole pharmaco- 
peia of syrups, such as sick lies 
might doubtless take with advantage 
and delight, and to those we left them. 

Pesaro is the birthplace of Rossini, 
and is further celebrated by Valery 
as possessing a valuable library, and 
a knot of agreeable “ notabilités,” 
besides, one thing we saw, which the 
indefatigable librarian of Versailles 
had not seen: this was the collection 
of old plates belonging to as great 
@ curiosity in his way as any speci- 
men he possessed. Cavalier Dome- 
nico Mazza is “ un enfant d'une bonne 
pite—ninety years of age, without a 
tooth in his head ; he received us with 
an old man’s smile, and being too stiff 
in the lumbar vertebre to make a 
bow, welcomed us by words to an un- 
limited exploration of his treasures, 
and introduced our ignorance to the 
“ capi d’opera” of his rooms. A pri- 
soner, by reason of infirmity, amidst 
these precious but brittle household 
gods, such is his pride in the collec- 
tion he has formed, that he. scarce- 
ly feels the confinement. His brother 
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is lately deceased, also at a very ad- 
vanced period of life. A nephew and 
niece, who inherit his good-humour, 
will soon come to inherit his money ; 
but not his crockery, which is to be 
sold by auction, and will be bought, 
they say, by the “ commune;” the 
money to be employed in the erection 
of some building for charitable pur. 
poses in hig native town. The name 
of Maestro, Maestro Giorgio, the great 
Jigulinus of his century, was ever on 
his lips, as he took us from room to 
room, really admiring much, but ex- 
horted to save our admiration for 
more ; there never had been, said our 
Delphic oracle, but four places in 
Italy where delf was manufactured 
— Gubbio— Urbino — Fossombrone, 
and Pesaro. We saw fine specimens 
of each. Like services of Sévres or 
Dresden in later times, the Dukes of 
Urbino in those days made presents 
of their plateaux, with designs by Ra- 
phael and his favourite pupils, just as 
French kings have sent their whiter 
elay to foreign courts and princes, 
“ Master George” derives part of his 
celebrity from having succeeded in 
giving a certain iridescent hue, like 
shot silk, tosome of his colours—a dis. 
covery which perished with him. The 
cavaliere, for he was a knight, told us, 
with the necessary exultation, that his 
own was the most valuable collection 
of old plates extant; and that the 
Duke of Tuscany’s was small, and 
comparatively of little value. Finally, 
he offered us coffee, and gave us a 
printed harangue, by the professor of 
eloquence of Pesaro, in praise of him 
and his old pottery. 


Rimint—ARIMINUM. 


Honoratus Hercules Rufus is a 
watchmaker, whose shop is on the 
Piazza” at Rimini. A soldier in his 

outh, he had served his campaigns 
under that able general Pius VI. ; of 
whose memory, however, he spoke 
rather irreverently, nor wholly, as it 
seemed tous, without reason: Braschi 
had employed him, not in honourable 
warfare, but in hunting banditti across 
the Campagna. “ Placed here or there 
according to his holiness’s orders, like 
weasels before rabbit warrens, we had 
cruel work of it; sometimes we had 
to bivouac in the precinets about 
Baccano, where we were sure of 


catehing fever if we caught nothing 
else ; sometimes we had to defend the 
hill of La Storta from the Pope’s own 
subjects; then we were ordered to. 
scour the open country at a great 
rate, to surprise rogues of whom we 
had got notice; or preparing for an 
onslaught on the steep sides of Mount 
Orestes, (Soracte.) All very well,,sir, 
for three months ; during which time 
we were, however, reduced to a third 
of our original numbers—thanks to 
our seanty fare, the banditti, and the 
malaria! But about this timeso many 
of my friends found their way to the 
hospital, aud did not come out again, . 
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that I became very impatient ; and 
feeling already somewhat out of con- 
dition, I determined that my escape 
must be then ornever! So I deserted, 
and returned barefoot to my native 
town—having got more practical wis- 
dom in these few months, than some 
men attain in a vulgar fighting cam- 
paign of as many years. In order to 
make some atonement to society for 
this misspent portion of my life, I took 
to a trade which should necessarily 
remind me of the progress of time, 
and became, as you see, a watch- 
maker. I have a son, George by 
name, who was born a watchmaker— 
enzetdered with innate ideas on 
wi eels, scapements, and going fusees! 
When he opens a watch, people watch 
him; if he looks grave, the hours of 
that watch are numbered, and its 
‘ death-tick’ is. at hand ; but if it only 
wants repair, none finds out what is the 
precise thing to do so readily, or exe- 
cutes itso well, as ‘quel Giorgiomio!’” 

We talked of agriculture—of Julius 
Cesar, (whose traditionary harangu- 
ing-stonie he showed us in the fruit- 
market)—of the Malatestas—of Isa- 
bella Istoteus, the distinguished 
‘¢ blue,” who married one of these 
heroes, and had medals struck in her 
honour, which they continue to per- 
petuate every ‘year at Rimini, by a 
new issue for strangers. 

Signor Rufus was vastly obliging. 
We sallied forth with him to see the 
objects of curiosity of the place. 
“There,” said he, pointing over a tray 
of Malatesta medals, which we had 
been looking at, to a bronze statue 
seated in the midst of the “ piazza” — 
“that old ruffian is Pope Paul V., he 
who ordered the execution of Beatrice 
Cenci; and here is our fish-market, 
which employs not less than 200 fisi- 
ing-smacks, and brings us in an an- 
nual revenue of not less than 200,000 
seudi.” (Hoc pretium squama#!) He 
took us to one end of the town, to see 
the magnificent arch in honour of 
Augustus, which offers its broken en- 
tablature, and exhibits its four fine 
Corinthian columns as double sentinels 
oneither side of the road, as you enter 
from Pesaro and Catholica, Rimini 
possesses also the bridge that still bears 


his name, Of this monument Forsyth 
praises the strength and beauty, but 
would demolish the “arch” by the 
epithet gaping. Gape it must, to let 
passengers through; and this being 
over a great highway, ought to open 
its mouth wide! We think it gains in 
grandeur by this increase of span: a 
shark’s jaws cannot be too far apart! 
We thought of Temple Bar, and Win- 
chester, and Southampton, and St 
Bevis, and such poor un-Augustan 
remains. 

The pound of bread, of meat, and of 
fish, here, is eighteen ounces: a pound 
of every thing else is twelve ounces. 
Bread costs for five ounces, one half- 
penny; meat, fourpence per pound. 

Our cicerone was generous enough 
to take us to eat strawberries, over 
which we descanted very learnedly on 
the Rubicon. We allowed ourselves 
to be instructed—we afterwards met 
with the statement in print, that 
three out of the four soi-disant Rubi- 
cons could have no such pretensions ; 
but about nine miles off, near the sea, 
there is a confluence of two small 
rivers, called “ The Two Mouths,” 
where a ring was found with Cesar’s 
name on it, and his effigy and a lamb 
on the reverse. This supposed Ca- 
sarean signet-ring was found in the 
bed of the river, and offered to him, 
in 1836, by a countryman, for two 
Napoleons. Of course he did not 
then think its evidence very great, 
since he declined the purchase. It 
was picked up by a Frenchman shortly 
afterwards, who carried it off, {and 
sold it to the French Museum for 100 
Napoleons ; and our informant said 
it procured for him the “ legion of » 
honour” besides! 

We passed the old marble bridge, 
and saw at a distance the neighbour- 
ing republic of St Marino. Here- 
abouts we strike off, through a suburb 
of fishing-huts, into an immense straw- 
berry garden which lies beyond, 
where every evening, when the shops ’ 
close, and the fire-flies have lit their 
lamps, out streams half the population 
of the town to eat strawberries at a 
penny a basket, and to drink wine on 
termsequally moderate. Here we linger 
awhile, and then return to our hotel. 


CESENA. 


It is about 1] a.m. when we complete 


our-three hours’ drive from Rimini. . 


It was delightful to quit the hot, dusty 
road, on which—save an occasional - 
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‘snake making for a dry ditch; or 
lizards, who perked out their sly faces, 
and seemed quizzing us from the 
walls; or a mixed swarm of horse- 
flies} house- flies, hornets, and wasps— 
we saw no living creature but our suf- 
fering selves; and enter the town 
gate, where arcaded streets displayed 
under their shade cherry and fennel 
stalls in abundance, and where coffee- 
houses and lemonade-booths hung up 
their timely notice, ‘ Ice to-day !"— 
* Oggi si gela!” This is the third 
day of prayer for rain ; but the sky is 
quite as blue as the farmers, who are 
in alarm for their crops. In our way 
to the hotel we pass a colossal statue, 
jammed in between the walls of two 
small houses. It is of Pius VI., a 
native of Cesena; and, as usual in 
these sitting figures of the Popes, a 
bronze brocade, in enormous drapery, 
heavily fills the chair. The family of 
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Pius VII. (Chiramonte) is also still 
resident there, and in one century has 
furnished two Popes. It is now, how- 
ever, far from rich; and one of the 
nepoti is, they tell us, going to marry 
a certain Signora Moscha of Pesaro, 
who brings 20,000 scudi (L.4500 
English) for dowery—a large Italian 
fortune. We visited all the jewellers 
for coins, &c. ; but a Roman scout— 
and too often we fall in with such on 
our journey!—has recently been 
through, and borne off all the recent 
gleanings from the soil. Too much 
annoyed at this intelligence to care 
about visiting the public library, 
where, Valery assures us, is to be seen 
the MS Etymologies of St Isidorus, 
Bishop of Seville—(which is perhaps 
the oldest encyclopedia in existence, 
and dates from the 8th century !)—we 
went on to Forum Livii, or 


Fort. 


If we were obliged to say something 
of every place as we passed through 
it, we should speak of the excellence 
of the bread of Forli, and of its fine 
streets. Its Corso, or principal one, 
extends from really a Hyde Park- 
looking walk beyond the Cesena gate, 
to a handsome broad square within, in 
about the centre of the town, sur- 
rounded with fine buildings, and over- 
looked by a high brick tower. Cof- 
fee-houses of seductive exterior, under 
the shade of the colonnaded streets, 
where dames de comptoirs, a l'instar de 
Paris, dispense the supplies to well- 
dressed officers, and others, who are 
studious of pleasing the sex by at- 

_ tending to their toilettesshow that 
Forli is a town of pretension. Then 
there are shops fit for ladies to repair 
to, and an air of cheerfulness and ac- 
tivity abroad, which always result 
from a lively retail commerce, and are 
very unusual things in Italy. Here, 


as at Cesena and elsewhere, they have 
been praying all day to a Madonna 
in the cathedral for the rain, which 
threatened to spoil our evening’s 
walk; for, after three days’ importu- 
nity, the thunder pealed, the sky grew 
slowly blaeker and blacker, till the 
isky mass was fairly over the town; 
there it hung like a black pall for some 
time, riven occasionally by the fork. 
tongued lightning across; while the 
thunder was bellowing for the sus- 
pended deluge: it came at length— 
first in large, heavy, sullen drops, 
which were instantly absorbed in the 
hot pavement; then in full stream, 
turning the streets into rivers, and 
driving even the street dogs under 
cover! In halfan hour, however, the 
spirit of the storm was appeased. We 
again saw the distant mountains—the 
sun shone forth in all his power, and 
the vault overhead seemed as if that 
deep- blue enamel had been burntintoit. 


FaENzA—FaveENTIA. 


— “ Fictilibus coenare pudet.”—Jvv, 


The clay and the potter’s wheel of 
Faenza, is supposed to have given the 
name of the city to the coarser spe- 
cies of earthenware manufactured in 
France, as delf did to that of Holland; 


but the fatence of Faenza at present 
has no claim to celebrity. We visit- 
ed the chief manufactory, and were 
equally surprised at the quite inferior 
quality of the hardware, and the high 
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rice put upon it.The glories of Ita- 
ian fatencerie, when painters of the 
school of Raphael made the designs, 
are indeed past! ‘ Meliore fingere 
tuto” is the demand of the age, and 
few are now the museums which con- 
tain fine specimens of a branch of the 
arts of design ill-lavished on such fra- 
gile materials. 

The rain at Forli had extended to 
Taenza ; as we entered this place, the 
streets steamed with the warm shower. 
There was a great ringing of bells; 
the pavement was carpeted with 
flowers while a procession passed, at 
which all the trades, with their patron 
saint at their head, assisted. These 
were followed by a tribe of ancient 
and very plain women, labouring un- 
der the double reproach of celibacy 
and doubtful parentage; an elemosy- 
nary institution to which they belong- 
ed, once flourishing, was now almost 


unsupported, and we saw probably the - 


last of these “‘ cinque cento” antiqui- 
ties. Then came a large body of Capu- 
cins, of the rigid sort called * Osserva- 
tori,” who live (if they live conscien- 
tiously) not only to humiliate the 
flesh, but to make the noblest prero- 
gatives of our being, and our heart’s 
best affections, useless. A sickly me- 
lancholy troop are they, of whom few 
become, what most of them already 
appear, old; passing their days in vi- 
sion, pain, and abstinence, they close 
their unlettered life in an ecstasy, or in 
amadhouse! We also saw figuring 
in this procession those tormentors of 
the people, and tyrants of the ‘‘ press,” 
the still existing brotherhood of the 
Inquisition ; they are for the most 
part old men, and though their day of 
power and mischief is fortunately over, 
and their past history is too well 
known, a certain outward respect still 
meets their keen, cold glance. 

Every one knows that that power 
was nearly unlimited, and always un- 
questioned; they might make any 
one disappear, and no question asked 
—Popes did not venture to investi- 
gate their proceedings. There is a 
story of his present * Holiness” re- 
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questing to see a certain person, who 
was not forthcoming ; and of his in- 
timating to the general of this body, 
that he must be a state prisoner till 
the missing Padre P—— could be 
found—of the hint being taken, and of 
the Pope rescuing his friend from the 
horrors of a ‘secret dungeon, in the 
19th century! Afterthe Dominicans 
came a large body of orphan girls, 
controlled by three or four very for- 
bidding sisters: it was a gala day for 
these poor “ zittelle,” whose doom 
was, unless they married before twen- 
ty-one, to lose their asylum. On this 
fete, at which we “ assisted,” the Ma- 
donna of the church came to salute 
another Madonna on the piazza; and 
when the two Madonne were within 
sight, the bells began to ring, and the 
people to prostrate themselves, and alk 
the windows to hang out the gay 
coverlets of beds, and supernumerary 
curtains, and all the tapestry of the 
household. This mummery is com- 
mon and uninteresting, except to the 
painter, to whom it certainly furnishes 
some rich morceaux for the easel or 
the Bristol-board. 

The bread here is excellent, that is, 
the ‘pane di lusso,” (fancy bread,) 
sold under this title: the “ d’ogni fa- 
rina,” and * bruno,” we did not taste. 
The prites are imposed by an “ edile 
of the people,” who, under that sound- 
ing name, signs his own to the assise. 

We saw here a very valuable col- 
lection of silver consular coins, belong- 
ing to one of the tradesmen of the 
place. Amongst others, we notice 
the names Natta, (of the areca! Pin- 
aria,) and Pansa, (the family Vibia,) 
both mentioned so unfavourably by 
Juvenal; the collection of upwards of 
2000 pieces is the result of twen 
years’ sharp look-out within a circuit 
of twenty miles round. 

On the doors of the town, and even 
on mean ones, we notice some magni- 
ficeit knockers of ‘cinque cento” 
workmanship in bronze, which, on 
London doors, would attract amateurs 
by day, and collectors of a particular 
description by night. 


RavENNA. 


— “Certis ubi legibus advena Nereus 

ZEstuat, et pronas puppes nunc amne secundo 

Nune redeunte, vehit ; nudataque litora fluctu 
Deserit, Oceani lunaribus zeemula damnis.’’—S1L, IraL. 


The approach to the ancient church 
of St Apollinarius, which we saw 


** muros egressi Ravennz,” looks just 
as unwholesome as it turns out in fact 
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to be. This basilica is about two miles 
out of the ciiy, in an unwholesome 
swamp. A powerful sun glowed from 
a sky without a veil on the vast tree- 
less plain, but had not power to dis- 
perse the perennial shallow ponds that 
stagnate on various parts of it. Frogs 
croaked in the deep broad ditches al- 
most on a level with the ra sed cause- 
way ; while the dragon-fly, that de- 
lights in water and in sunshine, librat- 
ed his long light form of every colour, 
and in countless variety, on the conge- 
nial bank, sparkling out of sight, nor 
warning his admirers off from exhala- 
fions in which he lives unharmed. 
There wanted but a boat to cutits way 
among the weeds, to make out the pic- 
ture of bygone centuries on this spot. 


“ Gravi remo, limosis segniter undis, 
Lenta paludose proscindunt Stagna Ra- 
venne.” 


This church, like so many others, is 
a glaring absurdity, from its position. 
Martyred saints in malarial_regions, 
make martyrs of their votaries. Look 
at the magnificent new Basilica, erect- 
ing to St Paul, fuort le mure, at 


Rome! a site so destructive of life, 
that the very monks who serve the 
altar desert it in July, and even the 
soldiers at that season are withdrawn 
from their then untenable barrack. 
It would seem to be even worse at 
Ravenna, to judge by what we col- 
lected from a sickly-looking man who 
inhabits this swamp, not to speak of 
an inscription, from which it would 
appear that the monks had been ob- 
liged to shift their quarters, and only 
come from time to time to do duty on 
the spot. As to the biography of the 
patron saint, itis curious. St Peter 
himself sent Apollinarius to Ravenna 
to be bishop of this city ; he deserted 
it in one of the early persecutions, and 
went beyond seas, where the Princeps 
Apostolorum again encountered him 
with the question, “‘ Did we not con- 
stitute thee Bishop of Ravenna?” The 
fear of martyrdom being pleaded, the 
answer was, that the foreknowledge 
of that event constituted part of the 
appointment! So he went back and 
suffered in his turn, and is represented 
in this his church half scourged and 
half stoned to death ; the very stone 
which deprived him of life is kept in 
the cathedral, where people, led by a 
strange perversion, kiss the instrument 
of his murder, and come from miles 
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round to do so. The church is light 
and lofty, but its most. striking ehar- 
acter is derived from twenty-four 
Greek marble columns of light blue 
colour, and all alike to a shade. The 
effect of this colour, so unusual in 
marble, and of so exact a match, is 
inconceivably pleasing; for in the num. 
beriess instances, in Italy, of churches 
decorated at the expense of temples, 
the columns, however rich, seldom 
consort well, and are often in violent 
contrast of colour, height, diameter, 
and ornament. How odd (to com- 
pare small things with great) would 
the neatest built carriage look if 
mounted upon four wheels of different 
colours, or axles of unequal depth, 
and spokes differently dished! Even 
so does the most venerable and authen- 
tic Basilica of the reign of Constantine 
show, with a roof supported upon fine 
pillars ill assorted. 

On our return, we spent a long day 
in looking into the churches within 
the town, till we found that a sort of 
kaleidoscopic vision, composed of bits 
of. windows, old mosaics, frescoes, and 
oil paintings, was all that remained. 
A dove, somewhere between two win- 
dows, indicates that the small building 
is dedicated to the Holy Spirit, but 
indicates much more. The inhabi- - 
tants of Ravenna say and believe, that 
their city has been the scene of eleven 
visible descents of the Paraclete, who 
first descended on St Severus. This 
saint was a “ calzolajo” by trade, and 
had his stal/ just opposite. Being ina 
crowd in the cathedral to witness the 
ceremony of making a bishop, the mys- 
tic dover’ settled upon his shoulder ; 
he drove it away as an ordinary 
pigeon, but it always returned, and 
its character was soon known; for 
though hitherto unable to speak gram- 
matically, and destitute of learning, 
the thus designated saint proceeded 
to mount the pulpit, and there de- 
livered one of the most marvellously 
eloquent discourses ever heard. But 
similar events have occurred else- 
where. At Rome, they say that this 
visible descent of the Holy Spirit has 
occurred twelve times. 

The palace of Theodoric is indi- 
eated by a broken porphyry bath, 
wrought into the wall of a dwelling- 
house, with arched windows and stone 
fret-work, of which the tenant is 
bound to leave every thing as it is, 
the house being the property of the 
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commune. A stranger seeing us oc- 
cupied in examining this piece of an- 
tiquity, drew nearer and looked at us, 
and we at him, as folk and dogs do, 
before they begin to speak or bark in 
the respective cases. This gentleman 
was the surgeon, and had studied in 


London, where he had spent two, 


years. “ How did we leave quel caro, 
Sir A. Cooper?” and “ how did 

1 *uomo '‘stimable Lawrence go 
on?” and “ quel bravo amico suo 
Billing, was he getting into practice?” 
and so on ;—then came our turn, and 
we asked not after doctors, (endemics 
every where,) but the peculiar diseases 
of this sea-swamped, and worse than 
Pontine marsh. Many fevers are here, 
AND MUCH CONSUMPTION; not a few 
dropsies and store of enlarged spleens, 
all which might be expected except 
phthisis, according to a mistake which, 
in England, has become medically po- 
pular. We refreshed at the coffee- 
house, opposite to which Byron used 
to sit at the window with the vulgar 
little mistress, on whom his own va- 
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nity conferred the double claims of 
beauty and esprit. We asked what 
had become of the Guiccioli, for there 
is a sort of toleration for a poet's, or, 
more properly speaking, a poetical 
mistress, and, ‘* Gira sempre,” was 
the brief reply. The Palazzo, like 
the countess, is only such by courtesy 
and adult baptism. What changes 
does not time accomplish! With how 
much more interest did we once read 
of this freak of Byron's, and willingly 
give him a Laura or a Beatrice, espe- 
cially when we saw the portrait of a 
handsome lady in the “ keepsakes” of 
fifteen years ago!! Of the wine of 
Ravenna, we have nothing favourable 
to report; and, if it had been ever so 
good, it is one of the last places 
where we should like to drink it ; nor 
desire we to possess either a cistern 
or a vineyard, unless, with Martial’s 
notion, for sale. 


** Sit cisterna mihi, quam vinea malo 
Ravenne, 
Cum possim multo vendere pluris aquam.” 


BoLocna—Bononta. 
“ Ocni prisca domus, parvique Bononia Rheni.”—S1iws Iraricvs, 


Perhaps no Italian city shows to 
such advantage, either in the approach 
to, or when you have passed its gates, 
and are fairly init, as Bologna. A fine 
broad suburb, a sort of * urbs in rure,” 
with good houses and gardens, and a 
famous road, delivers you, with ex- 
pectations still increasing, to the city 
gate: when you have been allowed to 
enter, and begin forthwith to rattle 
down a street of handsome houses, 
with here and there a café, a church, 
or a palace, and have admired for 
nearly half a mile these enviable resi- 
dences and the cool shady arcades, 
you arrive at that tower of towers, 
which is one of the most striking 
things you have yet seen in Italy. It 
ought to have been stone ; yet if lofty 
brick towers at home invariably sug- 
gest the mephitis and the misery of the 
loom, sucha feeling wil} never be ex- 
cited by the “torre Asinelli!” After 
nearly another mile of high streets, 
and off streets with gay shop- windows, 
and barbers and bootmakers of pre- 
tension, as if you were in Paris, you 
arrive at the Place, where, by an ex- 
haustless fountain, which plays all 


round his awful proportions, stands 


the “ Neptune,” in heroie but ‘not 
indecent nudity, amidst his water 
nymphs; his anatomy is all too vast to 
be reprehensible. The very patron 
saint of Bologna sits by unscandalized ; 
but if, after all, Prudery does not ap- 
prove of the figure, it may listen with 
delight to the refreshing music of the 
welcome water! What is the first 
sight to see? we demanded ; and the 
consul, to whom we addressed the 
question, answered that the “ public 
cemetery” was perhaps the most re- 
markable object, on account of its - 
site, area, and details. You approach 
the precincts of this city of 140,000" 
dead, which is one square, a mile and 
a quarter in extent, by an arcade of a 
mile and a half long : this great work 
was commenced forty years ago, and © 
completed by degrees, by general con- ° 
tributions of all classes, not excepting 
servants and day-labourers. The’ 
cemetery is scarcely more voiceless: 
now amidst its marble monuments, 
than in bygone times, when the 
gloomy Carthusian was settled here, 
ever pointing to the sad relies of mor- 


Pores’ ign keeping his dreadful vow 


on the continual verge of suicide or’ 
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madness. Tosmile but once, and that 
once when about to die, was an en- 
gagement surely dictated by the spirit 
of evil, rather than the announcement 
of good tidings and of greatjoy. Who 
can look on the fine picture by Cesis, 
here preserved, and contemplate the 
wild ecstasy of the half dead eye, or 
the dark opening of those bloodless 
lips, and not rejoice at one arbitrary 
act of Napoleon, who humanely sup- 
pressed this detestable association! 
Of these melancholy men, however, a 
few still survive, who would fain, they 
say, return to the scenes of their fast- 
ing and penance, and glide about once 
more amidst the graves, and devote, 
or imagine they devote, thirteen hours 
of every day to self-abasement and 
prayer. The boon was refused by 
the present government to their de- 
putation ; but the uncaptivating error 
has still:too many other permitted 
sites on which to instal itself and make 
new proselytes. One very important 


fact should long ago have extinguished 
Carthusianism ; in the different sects or 
orders, the Carthusian outnumbers most 
others; but the Roman calendar has 
adopted three individuals only among 
her saints, and this might be expected. 


The Carthusian does nothing for man- 
kind, or even for religion; his suffer- 
ings are indeed terrible, but they 
are personal sufferings, merely en- 
dured, not that his fellow-creatures, 
within or without the cloister, may 
reap the advantage, and God the glory, 
but in reference entirely to his own 
spiritual condition: hence, doubtless, 
their small influence in the Catholic 
Church. The general plan of the 
burial-ground is a series of rectangular 
arcades or streets of marble monu- 
ments on either side—ambitious in- 
scriptions, as elsewhere, over rich 
men’s bones, and unepitaphed parterres 
for the rest, divided into separate sec- 
tions for men, women, and children. 
Amongst the monuments we noticed 
‘one bearing so late a date as 1780, to 
a female professor of Greek, “ Clotil- 
de Tambronie que linguam Grecam 
publicé docuit.” About the same pe- 
tiod Laura Bassi taught metaphysics, 
and Anna Manzolini, anatumy! her 
wax-work modellings or preparations 
are now in the public museum. The 
chair of jurisprudence itself was once 
filled by La Signora Betisa Gazadini ; 
nor was it till within the last few years 
only, that a law passed to forbid ladies 
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to assume the tasselled gown. The 
most painfal object we saw was 
Guido’s skull, preposterously and in- 
decently pe gee of the rites of burial, 
in a city full of his admirable and ex. 
quisite creations. Our British consul, 
we find, does not fancy modern saints, 
or believe in modern miracles; the 
convents here, he tells us, are filled 
with men, either too criminal to be 
abroad with safety, or too idle to 
work. Upon my insisting to read to 
him what an avocato’ of Bologna 
had lately published respecting the 
blood which he affirmed might be 
really seen, at times, to flow through 
the fingers of St Catharine, his vehe- 
ment negation was amusing. We 
went with him to the “Palazzo Bai- 
jocchi.” Old Baijoechi, who had. 
scarcely been dead a week, was a 
Corsican, married to Napoleon's sister, 
Elise, by whom he has one daughter, 
married to Prince Piombino; in this 
ménage, the uncle’s cocked hat seems 
to have descended to his niece. 
Searcely had the prince made himself 
the happiest man in the world, in ob- 
taining her hand, when they fell out 
about the quality of the ware upon 
which the bridal dinner had been 
served. Elise chiefly resided in a 
palace of her own, near Trieste, nor 
did she return to live at Bologua, till, 
her father dying, she came to resume 
her ancient authority in this fine pa- 
lace. She came armed with a case of 
pistols, and attended only by a single 
maid, and, as she passes for a good 
shot, she came unmolested. Her hus- 
band presented himself to congratulate 
her upon her return, and her succes- 
sion. She received him politely, asked 
him to dinner, and dismissed him 
next day to his place. near Ancona. 
So much for gossip. Itisa fine pa- 
lace this Palazzo Baijocchi, has a 
noble stair, with statues all the way 
up; but the only modern work worth 
seeing, is a fine statue of Napoleon 
himself. His unamiable, long-nosed, 
high-waisted, female relatives, his 
vulgar, heavy-looking series of bro- 
thers, were certainly not worth paint- 
ing, nor are the paintings worth no- 
tice. There was pointed out to us, 
on the street, a curious little device in 
rude stone-work, in the side of a very 
handsome building, now crowded with 
shops and artists’ studios, but formerly 
the prison of the city: a man 
another ia a sack with his head out, 
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and above an old woman screams 
from a window. “ You behold there,” 
said our cicerone, “ the origin of the 
name of one of our oldest families in 
Bologna, the Marchese ‘ Scappa.’ The 
man in the sack is a captive of distine- 
tion, a prisoner of state, who had 
nearly got out, and in the way you see, 
when an old woman, thinking it was 
a common thief carrying off a sack of 
flour, called out ‘ Seappa! Scappa!’ 
The supposed thief was stopped, the im- 
portant discovery made, and she ob- 
tained the above title for herself and 
heirs.” We heard an amusing anec- 
dote or two of English importunity. 
«‘ | was deputed,” said a gentleman 
resident here, * by my Lord H——-, to 
call on a Bolognese nobleman, and to 
communicate to him that he, Lord 
H . had fallen in love with the sca- 
gliole floor of his drawing-room! must 
have it, but would give a liberal price! 
A few days later, a Mr B » an 
ex-M.P., falls in love with a picture, 
which was forthwith to be picked out 
of a ceiling in the palazzo A——. 
This last gentleman succeeded ; the 
picture came down on his own terms, 
and, flattered to find itself noticed, 
blushed itself into a ‘ Guido.’ But 
I could not succeed,” said our inform- 
ant, ‘* with the floor. Why should I 


SHRINE oF St 


We should not like to incur Pro- 
testant censure by telling of all the 
saints, male and female, whose shrines 
we have visited, or for whose miracles 
within the last two months we have 
had vouchers ; but there are a few to 
whom a short introduction may be at 
least a novelty—a blackfaced St Ca- 
tharine, whose veracious mummy is 
preserved at Bologna, is, after St Do- 
minick, of whom anon, the most im- 
portant. ‘ Come and see the body 
of the blessed St Catharine,” said to us 
the great penitentiary of her convent, 
the incorruptible conservator of her 
remains ; ** Come! but leave that little 
dog behind; for, unlike St Roch, our 
St Catharineis not fond of dogs. Twice 
since I have taken care of her shrine, 
animals that have stolen in or followed 
their masters have been suddenly con- 
vulsed, and died before her footstool |” 
Now, our little dog had a fairy’s name, 
which may have protected him from 
convulsions: his was an old case of 
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take up my floor? I don’t want Lord 
H——’s money—the floor looks very 
well—it shall stay where it is—and so 
Lord H—— was floored!” We were 
amused here by the absurdity of a 
dentist—his name hangs opposite our 
hotel, over some red “ molares” in 
carved wood: this person, who was 
tall, large-whiskered, and over-dress- 
ed, being sent for, came into our room 
with the air of a foreign potentate, 
and proceeded to inform himself whose 
mouth owned the tooth that was to 
have the good fortune of his opinion. 
When he had looked at the tooth full 
in the face, then taken diagonal views 
of it over and over again, and made 
sundry wry faces at it, and smiled 
upon its enamel, he turned up his 
coat-sleeves, gave us an encouraging 
wink to come forward, folded his 
arms in asenatorial manner, (like Can- 
ning about to address Parligment in 
Laurence’s picture, ) and began tomake 
cutting observations upon the dentists 
who had preceded him in the charge 
of the unfortunate tooth. We never 
knew teeth so grandly treated ; if he 
had sown teeth they must have come 
up dragons. He seemed familiar with 
none but great men’s jaws, and spoke 
as if he had been professor of dental 
surgery to Jupiter and his court! 


CATHARINE. 


asthma when he went in; and when 
he came out, for he did come out 
alive, he had it still! We entered 
the well-lit chapel, and were forth- 
with struck with an assemblage of of- 
ferings—some splendid, others mean, 
and not a few disgusting. Before us 
sat the dried old saint with her jew- 
elled cranium, her figure unsupported, 
they say and print it, and the like may 
be said of the assertion. They also 
say that blood may be occasionally 
seen to creep through her veins—the 
moment it does so we become Catho- 
lics! Whether she sat upon some- 
thing or upon nothing, she is a hi- 
deous thing: her skinny fingers, all 
adorned with tight-fitting emerald and 
ruby rings, and a glittering tiara over 
her brow, in achromatic brilliancy ft 
Her feet protrude from under her 
dress into a glass box, called rock 
crystal. Her neck and wrists are 
naked, her cheeks and brow corrugated, 
and mahogany coloured ; but her lips, 
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(and. this was oceasioned by her de- 
youtly and continually kissing that 
small crucifix you see opposite. to her 
four centuries ago,) her lips are white 
’ and ghastly as those of a recent corpse, 
—a clever bit of embalming this, to 
say the least of it! Enveloped in her 
chair of state, attired in sumptuous 
silk, and alcoved in bed-curtains, a /a 
Frangais, with wax angels ministering 
to her, and lighted up by massive sil- 
ver lamps, of wicks innumerable and 
always burning, this costly scarecrow 
welcomes alike heretic and Catholic, 
Jew or Gentile. The identical fiddle 
on which she scraped, two nails of the 
cross, and a cup of amber-coloured 
sweat, thick and oily from age, and 
looking vastly like old sherry, which 
indeed it may be, for it is hermeti- 
cally sealed to prevent evaporation, 
and kept in a small safe or cupboard 
like a fine liqueur, as it is, are among 
the treasures. The upper portion of 
the skull of another saint, a female 
friend of St Catharine’s, is also here, 
wearing a ball dress of precious (or not 
precious) stones. Does the saint ever 
work miracles now? weasked. With- 
in how long? enquired the rev. gen- 
tleman. Say the last five years, said 
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[Dee, 
we negligent] - Look there, said the - 
old priest. e looked, and beheld a 
s picture of a man falling down a 
corkscrew stair head-foremost, its date 
1837 ; hemoptysis its consequence, 
and St Catharine's intercession the 
perfect cure. When he had shown 
us the shrine, the old priest took us to 
his private studio, where we saw se- 
veral white-brown paper editions for 
the people “ of the works of the saint ;”” 
there was poetry and prose, and some 
pictures which were declared to be by 
her hand. He also showed us his own 
sister’s portrait in her convent dress. 
He announced himself as “‘penitencier 
en chef to her and to her society.” ‘I 
confess the sisters, I preach occa- 
sionally, and I am custode of the 
shrine—these are my offices.” He 
might have added, “ I impose on tra- 
vellers, I beg alms for the Chureh, I 
sell my books and pictures wherever 
Ican ; these latter being my contingent 
avocations.’’ Allfor the love, nodoubt, 
of that unattractive thaumaturgist, St 
Catharine, who, being an Italian and 
precocious, made a vow of chastit 
when she was only seven years old, 
and adhered to it through life! 


Tue Suerne or St Dominick. 


** Notice, without appearing to do 
so, that old man,” said our guide, as 
we entered the church to visit the 
shrine of St Dominick; and saw in 
the distance a Dominican occupied in 
scraping candles inthe choir. He is an 
inguisitor, second in his convent, a 
great tyrant, very much disliked, was 
banished formerly from Rome, and 
amuses himself here with looking out 
for “ Bestemmiatori,” to whom he may 
send summonses to answer for the in- 
cautious use of their tongues. He isa 
jackall to the * General,” who resides 
at Rome. We went up and made 
him such a bow as we thought a Do- 
minican and an inquisitor would like. 
He did not accept the salute, but 
turned round for a second, and looked 
at us as Marsyas was probably looked 
at by Apollo before he flayed him ; 
and then, without saying or looking 
one word, went on as before scraping 
his candles! Still we were not to be 
put down—* Those are jine candles,” 
said we, amiably determined to make 
‘him speak ; and so he did, but not to 


the purpose. Our guide had informed 
him we were desirous to see the 


saint's shrine. “ What's the use of 
showing shrines,” said he, “ when 
nobody pays?” We said, “ we 
should be happy to visit that of St 
Dominick, even on such a condi- 
tion.” ‘ No doubt, till it has been 
seen, said the churl; ‘ and then, 
like the three families who were so 
anxious to see it this morning, halfa 
paul is mustered amongst them for 
the custode, and—bon giorno!” and 
he recommenced scraping away at the 
wax-lights harder than ever.’ ‘ Oh, 
ho! Padre Antonio here?” interposed 
a new voice, “ scraping away as 
usual ;” and then, claiming asa brother 
of the convent the privilege of banter- 
ing, as he looked into the cornucopia 
containing these economies, ** why, 
you must have at least a pound of wax 
already; pazienza, and you'll soon 
have another.” Very wroth looked 
Father Anthony at this professional 
plensentty; but said nothing ; ourguide 

ughed out, and we looked very demure, 
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repeating what. we had said before, 
“ What very fine candles!” ‘ Ay,” 
said the lover of candles, with a bitter 
smile, as if the joke were at least worth 
the candles, “ ay, so thought the thief 
who stole one last night!” We then 
wondered how a man could carry off 
such a column of wax withut detec- 
tion, or would, for conscier<e sake, if 
he could. Old Caustic dryly replied, 
that rogues were not to be hindered 
by trifles, and doubted whether even 
‘‘the Apostolic candles themselves 
would not be rather safer for being 
watched,” looking at us as if we came 
to Italy on purpose to rob shrines,* or 
as Sir R. Birnie looks at some old ac- 
quaintance on the wrong side of the 
bar. However, he fumbled for his 
keys, and moved on towards the 
depositum of the founder of his 
order—in front of which, pointing 
in silence to certain frescoes on the 
walls which represent his history, he 
began to poke and croak at the old 
lock, which opened at last, and in we 
went. Here we see St Dominick, re- 
presented calming down an immense 
sea which half fills the chapel, and is 
swelling and boiling against the rock 
on which he stands; and opposite is 
represented. a subject which the re- 


verend bibliographer of rare editions, 
and other odd things, could alone de- 
scribe—-the ** burning of the books!” 
Such fine large copies ! such margins! 
such bindings ! and the ineremation is 


begun! Even the monks of his order 
seem to have a touch of the “ collee- 
tor” about them, and show small 
alacrity in tumbling these precious 
fagots on the pile! Nor are there 
wanting amongst them some reverend 
old gentlemen, who are slyly peeping 
over the forbidden text before it goes ; 
but there is no help for it, for there 
stands St Dominick with his dog, 
holding the lighted torch—meet de- 
vice was this dream of his parturient 
mother, and worthy to beadopted byan 
order who are at once the bloodhounds 
and the firebrands of the Chureh! A 
fine picture by Guido crowns the 
vault, and under it is the: marble shrine 
with its many figufes, amongst which 
none will fail to notice that little bijou 
in sculpture, an angel by Michael 
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Angelo, whose genius here conde- 
scends to be lovely, (12 scudi its ori- 
ginal price!) In the chapel opposite 
is Guido’s tomb, unado with sculp- 
ture or with painting—a plain aa 
and an inscription with his name, and 
without comment! After endeavour- 
ing to satisfy the sour old gentleman 
who had accompanied us to the shrine 
of St Dominick, we went—but not 
with him—to visit the cloisters of 
his convent. Here we read this 
queer sententious inscription—“ The- 
seus est nomen, Stirps Odda, Peru- 
siz castrum, Ars bellum, Pubea Zitas, 
Mors febris desita.” Near it is the 
tree of his order, borne by St Do- 
minick, a fruitful umbelliferous old 
stem, laden with cardinals’ hats of 
full size, hanging on all its principal 
branches. The French soldiers, for- 
merly quartered within the walls of 
this convent, have injured many a fine 
monument. The cloisters were stall’d 
off for their horses; nor could the ven- 
erable figure of St Dominick, tempt- 
ingly perched on a needle of the 
cathedral, protect him from being 
made a mark. He was often hit, and 
looks, thus mutilated, a more vener- 
able martyrthanever! Hestill stands 
amidst soldiers, for the convent has 
been divided by the civic authorities— 
the Dominicans have the upper story 
and the German soldiers the ground 
floor. In a chapel near the burial 
ground, we were struck by observing 
certain chains suspended along its 
walls. We counted as many as twenty- 
four ; the history of their hanging there 
is to record the ransom of certain 
Bolognese, bought off from the Alge- 
rines, who had kidnapped them, by 
their fellow-citizens ; below, are the 
respective dates and prices paid for 
delivery. One good man cost, we 
see, 3783 crowns; another, only 265; 
no animal is of such various price or 
value, as man. The first capture 
occurred in 1632, the last in 1752. 
We were struck here, as afterwards 
at Venice, with the quantity of soapy- 
looking marble employed for monu- 
ments, or in the interior of churches. 
It is a Dalmatian marble, brought to 
Venice when she had the command of — 
the Adriatic, and so procurable at a 





Fe * Saerilegus qui 
Radat inaurati femur Herculis, et faciem ipsam 
Neptuni, bracteolam de Castore ducat.”—Juv. 
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cheaper rate hereabouts, than the 
marble from the more distant side of 
the peninsula of Italy. In the small 
picture gallery are some of the finest 
paintings in the world! The Dome- 
nichinos are indeed sublime! Who 
has not admired that old grenadier, in 
the “‘ Adieux of Fontainbleaux,” hid- 
ing his face to hide his emotion at the 
downfall of his emperor? But who 
must not see and feel how much more 
admirable is that weeping angel, (weep- 
ing in heaven!) over a model of the 
hateful cross! or that younger cherub, 
who has wounded his finger in hand- 
ling the “crown of thorns,” amidst a 
group that is all tenderness and love! 
Shall we confess it, we admire less 
cordially that other, yet more cele- 
brated picture by Guzdo, the “ Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents ;” those young 
mothers are too like picked Prima 
Donnas, who open their mouths a Ja 


The Peak of Darra. 


Grist, and pour forth, in modulated 
soprano, the music of the stage. Pons- 
sin may-be less flattering to the sex, 
but he is more true. If those swect 
young women were wailing their lap- 
dog, or their sparrow, or any other 
little family pet, Guido’s picture had 
been perfect ; but their first-born ! !— 
oh, no; they are not half unhappy 
enough for us! The most afflicted is 
she whose hair yonder soldier has 
seized from behind, and her exclama- 
tion amounts to no more than an ex. 
pression of sharp physical pain.— 
No! the wailing for children, and the 
refusing comfort ‘‘ because they are 
not,” is nowhere seen in this beautiful 
assemblage of lovely females. So 
moderate is their grief, that one’s first 
impression and one’s last, is positively 
of gallantry—to give them a kiss all 
round, and then to ask what has oc- 
curred ! 





THE PEAK OF DARRA. 


BY B, SIMMONS. 
Part I, 


Gaunt Peak of Darra! * lifting to the sky 
Thy height scorch’d barren by the howling North— 
Still toss the tempest, as it hurtles by, 
From that jagg’d rampart gcornfully forth ! 
Still let the growing Thunder o’er thee brood, 
Gath’ring from each stray cloud its sulphurous food, 
Till in some midnight of oppressive June, 
When under Clare affrighted drops the Moon, 
Out bursts the horror—brattling wide, and rending 
Each lesser mountain with a single blow; 
Whilst thou unscarr'd, unstagger’d, hear’st descending 
The loosen’d ruin on the Vale below. 


Fair be the memory of that dreaming Valley ! 
A tiny strip of green and sparkling turf ; 
Sparkling and green for ever with the sally 
Of one abounding streamlet’s silver surf 
Bubbling away amid the solid blocks— 
That wall’d the glen—of everlasting rocks, 
Within whose fastnesses the Peasant’s cot 
Glanced here and there, a solitary spot. 
Whether mid-winter or soft May was reigning 
That crag-girt valley like an infant smiled 
By giants watch’d—supremely o’er it leaning, 
Wedging the sky, thy Peak, huge Darra wild! 





* An incident resembling that versified in the following stanzas has been related 
in some of the 4na—amongst others, in one published a few years ago by Mr Charles | 


Knight, 
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Oh, soaring Peak! as now I watch at eve 
The rising stars rest on thee one by one, 
In their bright journey upwards, Thought would cleave 
(Boldly as thou) the mist reposing on 
The track-ways of a past and pleasant time, 
When up thy rifted height were seen to climb 
Two white-robed children, gladsome sparkling things— 
As stars that bless thee with their visitings, ~ 
A gentle pair—The little Maiden’s eyes 
Borrowing the blue of their unclouded gleam : 
The Boy, his laugh of beautiful surprise, 
From that deep Valley’s ever-jocund stream. 


Kindred in love, though not in race, were they— 
From separate homes amid those humble walls 
That stud the glen, they came each holiday 
To weave together wild-flower coronals, 
And, hand in hand, (the bolder-hearted boy 
Cheering his partner’s steps of timid joy, 
Oft pausing to recruit her efforts wks 
To clamber up and up the desolate Peak, 
And hang their chaplets on its topmost stone, 
The nearest to the moon; then crouching, weary, 
Laugh down the day upon that granite-throne, 
Till evening’s breeze blew chillingly and dreary. 


Months roll'd to years, and still the girl and lad 
Sought in their constancy the cliffs huge crest. 
And while the Lark—sole rival that they had— 
(That star of noontide with the glistening breast !) 
Twinkled below them, their undoubling looks 
Perused wild legends and romantic books, 
Such splendid tales as Eastern climes supply, 
That sound more strange beneath a sullen sky, 
And much they linger’d over Crusoe’s page, 
Turning in comment to the horizon’s brim ; 
Watching, as watch’d the world-divided sage, 
Each disappearing sail, and pitying him. 


Within the shelter of that sterile hill 
Nor shadowy bower nor arching grove was seen, 
Their only song the warbling of the rill, 
The bank that border’d it their only green ; 
And so their childhood, ripening into youth, 
Made play-ground, bower, and trysting-place, in sooth, 
Of that precipitous crag, where o’er them bent, 
As if in love, the lonely firmament ; 
Until the stars from ocean’s azure field 
Familiar friends to Paut and BertHa grew— 
Till the cloud-scattering Eagle, as he wheel’d 
Against the sun, their very voices knew. 


Gentle but wealthless was their parents’ lot, 

And youth’s gay idlesse may not always last ; 
The Boy has vanish’d from his native cot, 

The Maiden’s shadow from the stream has past. 
Like one pure rill that sudden shocks divide 
In separate channels, they have parted wide, 
To seek and fret their way into the main, 
But till they reach it never meet again. 
Yet long as Memory’s trembling hand unrolls 

To them the records of Life’s early day, 
Gray Cliff of Darra! thou upon their souls 

Hast left a shade that shall not pass away. 
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The Peak of Darra. 


Part I. 


The day is burning over India’s land! : 
Lo, tall white fane and colonnaded shall, 

And glorious dome, like snowy frostwork, stand 
Amid the noontide of superb Bengal! 

No breezy balm as yet is floating there, 

To cool the fervid suffocating air, 

The palms that lift their light green tufts so high 

Seem solid emerald carved upon the sky, 

No sound is heard that Land's luxuriance through ; 
The mighty River, glowing in the trance, 

Fringed with bright palaces sleeps broadly blue, 
Untouch’d by oar throughout its vast expanse ! 


At such an hour, within a stately room, 

Through whose silk screens and open lattices 
Struggled the freshness of the Mat’s perfume,* 

Lay Beauty sinking under slow disease. 
Dusk-featured slaves like spectres watch’d the doors, 
And mournful women o'er the marble floors 
Gliding, with folded arms, in silence gazed 
Where, on a couch of downiest pillows raised, 
The Lady of that proud pavilion lay ; 

While on her broad and yet unwrinkled brow, 
And purest cheek consuming fast away, 

Keen Fever redden'd and Delirium now. 


Oh, who could mark, untouch’d by grief and fear, 
The glassy brightness of that sufferer's eye— 
Its large full orb, unmoisten’d by a tear, 
Fix'd wide and sleepless upon vacancy. 
The last paroxysm.of that fiery mood 
Had pass’d and left her—Strength and Sense subdued— 
Wandering in reason and debarr’d of speech, 
Outworn as wave expiring on the beech. 
No quick restorative—no subtle skill 
Of Leech or Pharmacy remain’d untried— 
Their art exerted to be baffled still, 
The smooth physicians even had left her side. 


*T was then, when fail’d all wealth and life afford, 
A Hindoo Girl stood forth that hopeless hour, 
(Like her who, to the Syrian Leper-lord, 
Proclaim'd the Prophet’s sanatory power ; +) 
And told how, in the neighbouring city dwelt-— 
In the same home where she a child had knelt— 
A man from Land, ’twas thought, beyond the seas, 
In magic versed and healing mysteries, 
A traveller he, now waiting to depart : 
With the first sail that swell'd for Europe's shore, 
Would he were simmon’d that his wond’rous art 
Her Lady’s dread disorder might explore! 


No voice responsive a reproval show’d— 
E’en as she spoke a messenger had flown 
(The sorrowing slaves of that serene abode 
Their early-widow’d mistress served, alone ;) 





* It is the practice in parts of India to enclose the verandahs ef some dwellings 
with a peculiar kind of fragrant matting, which being kept carefully wet, imparts an 
agreeable coolness and odour to the apartments. 

t 2 King, v. 3. 





The summon’d stranger came, a grave-eyed man, 
Travel or Time had touch’d his temples wan, 
Deepening his gracious features; but the stamp 
Of Thought shone through them like a lighted lamp. 
Not much enquiry of th’ attendant ee 
To the sick chamber guiding him, he made, 
But entering there, with deep emotion, long 
That Lady’s aspect silently survey’d. 
On the hot azure of her aching eyes 
His shadow fell, but she regarded not,— 
He touch’d the pillows where her fair head lies, 
Nor stirr'd its drooping from that downy spot,— 
He press’d her passive hand, but from his own 
Released, it dropp’d down heavily as stone. 
The breathing only of her parte ee 
Show’d life not wholly in its last eclipse, 
Bending, at length, unto her vacant ear, 
As if some potent spell-word he would speak, 
** Dear one!” he said, in tend’rest accents clear— 
‘* Rememberest thou cold Darra's distant Peak?” 


Some change like that which shakes an exile’s sleeping 
When mournful music his lost home rec 
Or thrills the famish’d Arab when the leaping 
He hears afar of rocky waterfalls —— 
Was seen to lighten through that Lady’s frame, 
And slowly, sob by sob, volition came, 
er her brow twice pass’d her lifted hand, 
As if to free some overtighten’d band ; 
Then all at once, as from a ae | heaven 
Sweeps in an instant the collected rain, 
The loosen’d waters of the fountain riven, 
Rush’'d in wild tears from her long-clouded brain. 


Mysterious Memory !—by what silver Key, 
Through years of silence tuneless and unshaken, 
Can thy sweet touch, forgotten melod 
In the dim Spirit once again awaken ? 
Long fell the freshness of those tears, and fast, 
Melting to slumber on her lids at last. 
So waned the night, and with the morning came 
Healing and hope to her recruited frame, 
Day after day health’s roses round her head 
More brightly bloom’d beneath the Srrancen’s care, 
Who, thoug® for Europe many a sail was spread, 
Was still a dweller in that palace fair. 


s * * + 


In the stern shade of Darra’s northern peak 
A summer-bower has risen like a dré2@, 
From whose white porch, when Evening’s rosy <heek 
Rests on yon crag above the dancing stream, 
Two pensive hiends, at times, are seen to glide 
Winding together up the mountain side, 
With looks less radiant and with steps more slow 
Than when they trode it long, long years ago: 
But steadfast light of calmer joy is round them, 
And Paut and Bearua therefore come to bless, 
In the old haunts where first Affection bound them, 
Their lot of later holier happiness. 
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PHILOSOPHIC NUTS. 


Paitosoruy is an excellent thing in 
its proper place, shape, and season. 
Nuts also are in themselves admirable, 
particularly the small Highland nut— 
the sweetest.of its species. But ‘‘phi- 
losophic nuts” is an ominous combi- 
nation, and sounds mightily like phi- 
losophic nonsense. As the inscrip- 
tion of a book, it bespeaks a vain effort 
to reconcile the utile and the dulce; 
and already, before we try them, we 
pronounce the philosophy to be dull, 
and the nuts to be deaf. 

Whether a modest assurance is to 
be reckoned a fault or a virtue in the 
writer of the work we are now to 
notice, the candour of his avowals is 
at least meritorious. With laudable 
frankness he reveals in his preface the 
aspirations of his self-complacency, 
while describing one of his main in- 
ducements to undertake this monthly 
publication. 

* Another motive was to supply a light, 
yet useful and philosophical, reading for 
those who have not time for much con- 
tinuous study, and who, though perfectly 
competent and even anxious to under- 
stand philosophical subjects, would be 
frightened at the sight of a ponderous 
volume. J hoped a work of this kind 
might advantageously supply the place 
of the Pickwick and Nickleby literature 
of the present day. For this reason I 
publish it periodically in parts, and in the 
light unrestrained form of conversation, 
as best adapted for the convenience of 
those who can only read at odd hours 
during the cheeseparings of time. By 
these means I venture to hope the ‘ Phi- 
losophic Nuts’ may afford occasional mor- 
sels of food, on which the mind may chew 
the cud while the hands are otherwise 
employed. Papers like the Pickwick, 
&c., though excellent of their kind, can 
only afford a half-hour’s smusement, and 
are useless for the vest of the month, and 
indeed for the rest of life. But I trust 
the resent papers will be taken up and 
laid down, over and over again, till they 
shall have been read through many times, 
and thoroughly digested. It is to be 
hoped, too, that they will offer many sub- 
jects for little fire-side discussions, du- 


ring which little bursts of light will every 
now and then unexpectedly flood the- 
mind, illuminating many objects before 
wrapt in darkness; just as the solution of” 
an enigma, jumping into the mind all at 
once, suddenly dispels the darkness, and 
makes all so clear and intelligible, that 
the puzzler wonders how it happened that 
he could not make it out before. But 
the solution. would never have jumped 
into his mind if he had not talked about 
it, and thought about it. 

‘** Thus it is hoped these papers, unlike 
those above mentioned, will afford con. 
tinual amusement during the whole of each: 
month, and knowledge which shall be use- 


ful for the rest of the reader’s days. If 


I might presume so far, I would have the 
reader look upon each paper as a sort of 
monthly study.” 


The announcement thus made in 
the end of last year of a periodical 
work, or, in technical terminology, a 
“serial” from the pen of “ Edward 


Johnson, Esq. Author of Life, Health, : 


and Disease,” which was “ advantage- 
ously to supply the place of the Pick- 


wick and Nickleby literature of the- 


present day,” came like a thunderbolt 
upon more persons than one. Every 
species of light periodical scrip became 
immediately heavy, and stood at a 
discount. The issue of Humphrey’s 
Clock fell off, we believe, 50,000 in 
one forenoon, and on the principle 
that “‘tua res agitur paries quum 
proximus ardet,” we ourselves trem- 
bled lest our circulation should lose 
the odd half-million, and had serious 
thoughts of allowing “* Ten Thousand 
a-Year” to remain in the state in 
which Milton laments that “ the story 
of Cambusean Bold” was left by 
Chaucer. We felt that a moral Father 
Mathew was arisen among us to en- 
force a system of total abstinence more 
ruinous to us, if not to the excise, than 
that which has appeared across the 
channel; and we saw no remedy but 
to rummage our balaam-box for any 
neglected articles on metaphysics, and 
include them in our monthly bill of 
fare as a counterpoise to the “ Philo- 
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1841.) 
sophic Nuts,” under the rival names 
of “ Intellectual Olives,” « Argumen- 
‘tative Anchovies,” or * Logical Lol- 
lypops.” From some cause or other, 
however, our apprehensions have not 
yet been realised, and the general 
panic seems for the present to have 
passed away. 

Had we been in a less hostile mood, 
we might fromthe first have been pleas- 
ed with the amiable ambition indicated 
by Mr Johnson, that his book may 
offer “many subjects for little fire- 
side discussions ;” and when we found 
that his topics were chiefly derived 
from Locke and Horne Tooke, we saw 
at a glance the probability of his suc- 
cess. The ordinary themes and amuse- 
ments that, hover around a household 
hearth are obviously unsuitable to our 
present advancement in civilization. 
Laughter and liberty, “ the harmless 
jest and pointless repartee,” the song 
or the story, must now give place to 
Mr Jobnson’s new discovery. Even 
in the kitchen on Halloween night, 
the lasses, instead of the established 
practice, must read their future for- 
tunes, by each putting into the fire, 
to see how they will burn, a pair of Mr 
Johnson’s etymologies, as emblematic 
of themselves and their sweethearts. 
As to light reading, its doom is seal- 
ed, though circumstances may have 
given it a momentary reprieve. The 
delineation of human character by the 
pencil of genius in its various aspects 
of imaginative combination, the trials 
and sufferings of ideal innocence and 
virtue, the temporary triumph and 
final overthrow of folly and vice, the 
thousand flowers that fiction can strew 
on the humblest and ruggedest paths 
of life, the lessons of hope and humi- 
lity, of patience and peace, which it 
can infuse without seeming to play the 
teacher—are all as nothing compared 
with the pleasure and profit of crack- 
ing, from month to month, the harvest 
of philosophic filberts here served up 
to us, and of which it is our present 
purpose to give our readers a speci< 
men. 

To the virtue of candour, Mr John- 
son adds undoubtedly that of courage ; 
and by the freedom of his opinions. as 
to others, he challenges the most open 
criticism upon himself. His dedica- 
tion to ‘the members of the Provin- 


cial, Medical, and Surgical Associa- 
tion,” not only throws down the gaunt- 
let in favour of medicine against the 
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other black graces, but maintains the 
fight by striking at all other know- 
ledge, except that which is acquired by 
medical students. Classical learning 
is merely learning to read. “ It mat- 
ters not whether it be earning to read 
Greek, or learning to read Latin, or 
learning to read Hebrew, or Arabic, or 
Sauscrit. It is still and nevertheless 
simply learning to read.” The classi- 
cal scholar, after years of study, has 
only mastered, and this imperfectly, 
‘ the science of alphabets.” 


** But he has stored his mind with the 
wisdom of the ancients! Hasheso? I 
will thank any one to tell me wherein the 
wisdom of the ancients consisted. Was 
it in their belief of witchcraft and divina- 
tion, auguries and oracles? Was it in 
their belief of countless numbers of pre- 
siding deities? In the doctrine of the 
Monad, Duad, Triad, and Tetractys? In 
the dreams of the theorists and specula- 
tions of the Sebastikoi? I will thank any 
one who has Plato and Aristotle by heart, 
and the Greek historians and tragedians 
at his fingers’ ends, to inform me of any 
one philosophical truth which he has de- 
rived from them. With the sole excep- 
tions of geometry, and something ap- 
proaching the truth in astronomy, what 
knew they of the laws of nature—the 
sole foundation of all knowledge? Their 
history is a fable, and their philosophy 
a farce.” | 

Read this, ye worshippers of Ho- 
mer, ye admirers of Eschylus! Read 
it, ye who think you have got under- 
standing from Aristotle, inspiration 
from Plato, and experience from Thu- 
cydides! Read Mr Johnson, and set 
fire to your bookshelves! 

After such passages as we have 
quoted, we are tempted to ask with 
Horace, and for the benefit of Mr 
Johnson, as a despiser of the classics, 
we subjoin a translation :— 

“ Quid dignum tanto feret hic promissor 
hiatu ?” 

* How will this braggart keep his big< 
mouthed boast ?” 

If haply the next words of the 
poet should be realised—* Parturiunt 
montes, nascetur ridiculus mus ”— 
(no translation can here be needed 
to a medical man who has, doubt- 
less, in his day, dabbled in the ob- 
stetric line,) if, peradventure, any 
of Mr Johnson's facts should prove 
fables, and any of his philosophy a 
farce, he cannot complain that the 
same measure he has meted to others, 
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should be measured to. himself. In 
sueh an event, we foresee already the 
subject of a light periodical, to be en- 
titled “‘ The Mountain and the Mouse, 
or Every Man his own Accoucheur.” 
Mr Johnson has stated in his pre- 
face, that in order the better to sup- 
plant Pickwick and his party, he has 
published his thoughts in < the light 
unrestrained form of conversation.” 
Of the existence of these qualitiesin his 
style, our readers will have personal op- 
portunities of judging before the close 
ofourremarks. We may observe ge- 
nerally, that the personages chosen for 
the purpose, are invested with a de- 
lightful individuality, indicated, in- 
deed, bythe very names selected for 
them, which are no other than those 
of A and B, while the interest thus 
excited is fully as intense as that 
which we generally feel in the cha- 
racters of an algebraic equation. The 
dialogue, however, is not altogether 
eonducted on the system of recipro- 
city, and has the same right to be call- 
ed a conversation, as the one-sided 
brawl mentioned by Juvenal had to 
be considered as an altercation. 
“ Si rixa est ubi tu, pulsas, ego vapulo 
tantum.” 
‘ If this, indeed, a conflict may be call’d, 
Where you're the mauler only, I the 
maul’d.” 


The way in which A engrosses the 
whole talk, is quite shameful in these 
days of anti-monopoly. He gene- 
rally spins a long and ropy yarn of 
soutel pages, while B is restricted 
to a thin flimsy thread of about as 
many lines, and indeed, can often help 
on the conversation” only by the 
occasional interspersion of “ assured- 
ly,” “ undoubtedly,” and the other 
auxiliaries of good listeners. Alto- 
gether, we must pronounce the second 
personage in the play, to be rather 
singular ; for we observe, that, while 
hestarts a variety of difficulties, which 
are no difficulties at all, or which are 
removed by his companion in the 
twinkling of a bed-post, he bolts with- 
out scruple some of the most indiges- 
tible propositions which we have ever 
met with. 

Mr Johnson’s book consists partly. 
of philosophy, and partly of philology. 
Of his philosophy we shall merely say 
that, it seems to us to be a caricature 
ofithe most mechanical part of Locke’s 
system, until it approaches alarmingly 
near to materialism. Of his logic we 


give a favourab.e specimen in the fol.. 
lowine ,*:4ivation of Lord Tenter. 
den’s decision, that a man accused of. 
stealing a duck, could not be. con. 
victed, when it turned out that the. 
duck had been dead, 


‘* But one would have supposed: that 
there could have been no. need of 
argument to prove that a duck and a dead 
duck are two distinct things, it is so broad. 
ly manifest ; and even our common forms, 
of speech acknowledge the difference, For 
if they be the same thing, why do we.call. 
them by different names? What need ia, 
there to use the word prAp at all, if it be 
not to point outa distinction? But there. 
can be no distinction between things which 
are identical! Again, if a duck and a 
dead duck be the same thing, why can we 
not speak of killing a dead duck with the 
same propriety that we speak of killing @ 
duck ? Again, is yonder bird which I see 
swimming in a pond a duck ? 

“B. Yes. 

* A. Is it a dead duck ? 

* B. Certainly not. 

. © A. If that which is a duck be nota 
dead duck, I cannot conceive how a dead: 
duck can be that which isaduck. For 
that is the same thing as though you were 
to say that a thing is that which it is not. 
For to affirm. that white is not black, is the. 
same as to affirm that black is not white, 
In both instances what you affirm is simply 
that the two things are not identical—and, 
this affirmation remains the same which. 
ever of the two terms you mention first— 
that is, whether you say that a duck is not 
a dead duck, or whether you reverse the 
proposition, and say that a dead duck is 
not a duck. It makes not the slightest 
difference in the nature of the affirmation 
whether I say, ‘a man is not a horse,’ or 
‘a horse is not a man ’—in both instances I 
merely affirm that there is a difference be- 
tween a horse and a man. Wherever it 
can be affirmed that A is not B, it can algo, 
and with equal truth, be affirmed that B 
isnot A. If, therefore, it can be affirmed 
(as you have just seen it can be) that a 
duck is not a dead duck, it can also with 
equal truth be affirmed that a dead duck 
is not a duck.” 

_ We have no quarrel with Lord 
Tenterden’s law ; but we humbly hope 
that his judgment rested on better 
reasoning than that of Mr Johnson, 
whose line of argument would be 
equally available to prove that a black 
man, whom we have so often heard 
described as a man and a brother, is 
not a man at all. That a man and a 
black man, are not identical, is ““bread- 
ly manifest.” “For, if they: be the 
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same thing, why do we call them by 
different names?” But, if not. iden-: 
tical, then a man’is not a black man; 
¢ uently a dlack man is not a man; 
and the Slave Emancipation Act 
should never have been passed.—Q, 


E. D. 

‘In philology, Mr Johnson is a fol- 
lower of Horne Tooke. Of that 
school, we understand the principal 
characteristics to be arrogance and 
ignorance ; and although we hesitate 
to-assert that Mr Johnson surpasses 
his great master in either of these 
qualities, he does his best to follow in 
his footsteps. He repeats, as if they 
had not been again and again refuted, 
all the inconsistent and incoherent 
speculations, and all the false and 
foolish etymologies, which are to be 
found in the Diversions of Purley: 
and in some of his original contribu- 
tions, he hasseven, perhaps, out- Horn- 
ed Horne Tooke. 

We subjoin a few of Mr Johnson’s 
etymological discoveries, in the hope 
of their affording in the sample, some 
of that amusement, which we. fear 
would not be their effect in the stock. 

After being perplexed by A in the 
most inhuman manner, as to: what the 
word better means, and as to the sup- 
posed inconsistency ef one and the 
same thing being better than a worse 
thing, and ‘worse than’ a better, poor 
B, whose initial seems to stand for 
Bauldy, or Barnaby, or some similar 
appellation, bursts out into this nicely 
prepared interrogatory. ; 

“ B. What. in the world does the wor 
bettermean.then? Fer according to your 
previous assertions every word has. its 
own appropriate. meaning—this, therefore, 
amongst others—and I confess myself. 
quite at a loss. 

“ A. I believe. it is:only a different and 
more ancient way, of spelling our’ word 
beater—i. e. striker, smiter—one who does 
or can strike, smite,or deat another.. The 
word was anciently written bett or bet,.out 
of which the Anglo-Saxons formed their 
verb betan, to. make amends, Now. the 
Meesogothie bot signified amends, repara- 
tion, or compensation for injury done; 
out of which. word the. Mesogoths made 
their verb botan, to make amends,.or coma 
pensation for injury done. And as the. 
Anglo-Saxon verb. betan, and the: Mossoe. 
gothic botan, have the same signification,, 
so I suppose the words, from. which.they 
were formed had also the same signi 
Jication. 1 believe, therefore, that. the. 
Anglo-Saxon bet is no other than this same 


Meesogothic bot, differently spelled: because: 
differently: pronounced. by different north. 
ern tribes, and signifies. compensation. or 
amends.. Our word better is still frequently. 
pronounced by the lower. orders in.some 
of the provinces, batter, butter,.and: better; 
and. if they had occasion to write the 
word,, they would write it ag. they: pro- 
nounce it. But.I believe the word betan, 
to make amends, is the same word as 
beaten,,to. beat ; sinee to beat a man who 
has done you am injury, is, in faet,. to 
make. yourself amends for that injury. 
If this is not the fashion now-a-days, it 
certainly was with our ancestors. But we 
still say, ‘I will have satisfaction—or I 
have taken satisfaction—or I will give him 
satisfaction ’"—meaning, ‘ I will fight him 
—or have fought him.’ In this mode of 
speaking, the two phrases, to fight, and to 
take satisfaction, i. e. compensation or 
amends. for an injury, are used synony~ 
mously,.and both have the same. meaning: 
As the Anglo-Saxons. used. one word 
(beaten), to signify both to beat, and. to, 
take.compensation, in like manner'we use. 
the modern word punish. When we 
mean,, ‘1. will beat you,’ we. frequently 
say, ‘IL will punish you.’ But punish 
comes.to us through the Latin punie, from 
the Greek poinao,. which signifies‘to take 
compensation.. The third: person:singular 
of beaten is bet, he. beats. The third per- 
son singular: of betan is also bet,.he makes 
amends. I conceive, therefore, that these 
two verbs are the same, and both signify 
to beat.. Now,, the: Anglo-Saxon word 
beatere signifies a champion—one who: is 
ready and thought.ta be able to: beat: all 
comers.. Qur word better is identieal:with 
this. word beatere, and. signifies, what we 
should. now express.by-. the. word beater— 
that. is,, one who does.or can beat, thrash, 
overcome,.others,. We still use.the word 
beat as. expressive of superior excellence. 
And we mean the same thing whether we 
say, ‘my horse is better than yours’—or 
‘ my horse can beat yours’—or. ‘ my horsé 
is the beater of yours,’ that is, the better 
of the two, We use other words of the 
same kind in the same manner; ‘IT 
thrash you: at’ cliess’—* I. received a ters 
rible thrashing at billiards last night’—and 
the Americans say, ‘ America flogs the 
world,” AJl‘these words; thus- used, sig= 
nify: to-overcome, to conquers 

**B; But you say this extraordinary 
word: better was anciently: written: bet. or 
bett.. Hiow did: it acquire the:last syllable 
ER? 

A. You; know that we call him whe 
supplies: us with milk, a. milk-man,, and; 
him who supplies-us. with. butter, a butter- 
man.;, him.who. rows: us. across. the. ferry,. 
a ferry-man, or water-man; him who 
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keeps an oil shop we call an oil-man, and 
him who brings food for the cat, a cat’s- 
meat-man, and her who washes our 
clothes, a washer-woman. The Anglo- 
Saxon word wer, sometimes written were, 
signifies a man, and they used it in the 
same way. Sometimes they put it before 
the word to which they joined it, and 
then they preserved the w, as were-wulf, 
a man-wolf—wer-had, man-hood—wer- 
gyld, man-money, that is, the fine for slay- 
ing a man—wer-lic, manlike, or manly. 
Sometimes they put it after the word as 
we do, and then they dropped the w, as 
pleg-ere, a play-man, or player—seed-ere, 
&@ sOW-man, or sower—writ-ere, a writ- 
man, or writer—beat-ere, a beat-man, or 
beater, that is, a man who is able, or 
thought to be able, to beat other men—a 
champion. We frequently drop the w in 
the middle of a word in the same manner, 
Thus we do not say an-swer, but an-ser, 
when we pronounce the word answer. Nor 
when we pronounce the word Warwick, 
do we say War-wick, but War-rick. Our 
ancestors dropped the w in the same way, 
and as they spelled as they pronounced, 
they also dropped it in their writings. 
Thus the word bett, he beats, became bett- 
wer, and finally dropping the w, as we do in 
the word answer, it became bett-er, better, 
that is, a bet¢-man, or a man who can bett or 
beat others. So much for the word better 
—I have cracked this one nut somewhat 
out of place, before dinner as it were, by 
way of sample:” 


This is really so fine a cobweb that 
we grudge to take our broom to sweep 
it away, and we shall not often repeat 
the operation ; though, if we did, we 
have no doubt, that in spite of all our 
efforts, its author would soon be found 
at his work again, spinning the slight, 
self-pleasing thread anew. The word 
better, as every body sees, consists, as 
well as beater, of two parts—the root 
and the termination ; and in both their 
elements, better and beater are radi- 
cally distinct. The root of better as 
appearing from the rules of compa- 
rative philology, is dat, the root of 
eater is baut. Mr Johnson mum- 
bles at Mcesogothic as if he had 
been medical attendant to Ulphilas 
himself, and we willingly follow 
him to that field. The two words 
in Gothic would have been Batiza, 
melior, AS. betere; and Bauta- 
reis, percussor, AS. beatere. With- 
out any profound knowledge on the 
subject, the simplest consideration 
would show that the termination er 
in better is the sign of the compara- 


tive, while in beater, it is the of 
the agent. Bat a pa lay 


oldest Teutonic language puts the- 


difference beyond doubt. The sign of 
the comparative appears there in 
its primitive form of iza, which, ac- 
cording to a well-known rule, is 
changed in English into er ; as aldiza, 
elder ; fawiza, fewer ; sutiza, sweeter, 
&c. ; a form which harmoniously con- 
nects the comparative and superla- 
tive: batiza, better, and batists, best, 
for betst. The termination denoting 
the agent, again, is in Gothic, areis, as 
bokareis, a bookman; Jaisareis, a 
teacher, (lehrer Germ.) &c. Hewho 
could confound words thus essentiall 
and palpably different, may identify 
any two things in the world that he 
chooses to lay violent hands on. 

Again, in an evil hour, our friend 
B asks the difficult question, “ what 
is sensation?” which A._ refuses to 
answer until B shall tell him what is 
means. B being unable to say any 
thing better than that is is is, A as- 
serts his superiority, and proceeds, af. 
ter sundry digressions, thus to lay 
down the law on the origin and mean- 
ing of the substantive verb. 


“ But now let us return to the word be. 
Are you quite sure you have not already 
forgotten what I have just told you about 
the word to ? 

“ B. Quite sure, 

** A. Very well. The word be, then, 
is an old northern word, signifying a house, 
or habitation, of any sort, of which fact 
you may readily convince yourself by con- 
sulting Jamieson’s Hermes Scythicus (a 
very different sort of Hermes, I trow, 
from the Hermes of Mr Harris), Dr Bos- 
worth’s Anglo-Saxon Lexicon, &c. The 
word be, therefore, signifying a house, the 
verb to be, is exactly equivalent to our 
verb to house. And what is the meaning 
of the verb to house ? Observe, I do not 
say to house goods, or to house from the 
storm, but simply to house. If, as you 
assured me just now, you have not already 
forgotten what I told you was the force of 
the word to, you will see in an instant 
what must be the meaning of the verb to 
house. It means to do that with regard 
to a house which those things do which 
possess houses—that is, to dwell some- 
times in a house—to go in and out of @ 
house—to perform the actions of those 
things which possess houses. But what 
are those things which possess houses ? 
Living beings. All living things have 
houses—dwelling-places. The fox has his 
hole, the rabbit its burrow, the hare its 
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form, the eagle her eyrie, the smaller birds 
their nests and trees, the lion his lair, the 
caterpillar its leaf, the whale has the whole 
ocean, the eel its hole in the mud, the 
very earth-worm its tiny burrow in the 
soil, the snail carries his house upon his 
back. 

« To house, therefore, is to do what 
those things do which have houses. But 
as living things only have houses, to house 
is to do what living things do; that is to 
say, to perform the actions of living things 
—in one word, to live—to have life—to 
move in and out of a house as living 
things, and no things but living things, do 
or can do. I say to be is exactly equiva- 
lent to our verb to live. It means to make 
use of a house and to perform other ac- 
tions, after the manner of those things 
which have houses, viz. living things. The 
to denotes the something done to, and the 
be, or the house, defines the nature of 
that something, by suggesting to the mind 
those particular actions which are already 
associated (in the memory) with the sound 
of those words.” 


We had always thought that the 
Sanscrit bhu, the Greek guw, the Latin 
fui, the Celtic bu and i, the Teutonic 
be, &c., were primitive verbs, directly 
denoting existence ; and that the Teu- 
tonic bauan, to plant, cultivate, build, 
had a secondary origin and significa- 


tion. But Mr Johnson knows better, 
and we submit. To be, is to house, or 
to do what those things do which have 
houses. 

We would urge, however, that the 
explanation of be as meaning to house, 
does not dispose of the word is: for 
although practically be and is are 
joined together to patch up a defective 
verb, they are etymologically differ- 
ent. Js, we understood, was connect- 
ed with the Latin esse, and traceable 
through its disguised form in Greek 
to the Sanscrit as, which appears in 
Gaelic as is. All these words we held 
as denoting existence, and they at least, 
have no appearance of any connexion 
with a house. 

But then, what is existence? Ay, 
there’s the rub. Existence is—but 
here again we are getting out of our 
depth, and must take hold of Mr John- 
son to keep us up above water. 


The verb fo exist is a Latin word trans- 
planted into our language, and is equiva- 
lent to our verb to stand. But it is no 
more an English word than an African 
black would become an English man by 
being transplanted into an English hospi- 
tal, and there having both his legs ampu~ 
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tated. It is equivalent with our verb to 
‘stand, and since the two words mean the . 
same thing, it is indifferent which we use; 
but, being Englishmen, let us taik English, 
We do not want this word czist—we have 
an equivalent word in our own language 
—then why not use it? Why should Eng- 
lishmen talk Latin? Why should they 
speak to each other in a foreign language 
which they do not understand? There is 
no reason why they should speak in Latin 
—but there is an excellent reason why 
they should zot, viz. because, not under- 
standing the language in which they speak, 
they cannot, of course, understand each 
other. For instance, if this foreigner— 
this exotic word erist—had never been 
introduced—if we had always continued 
to use our own equivalent word stand—we 
should never have quarrelled about those 
mysterious non-entities called existences, 
substances, &c. And I think, even now, 
we shall cease to quarrel if we will but 
take the trouble to remember that to exist 
is a Latin verb which we use instead of 
our own verb to stand ; and that when we 
say, ‘does so and so exist?’ we are 
talking Latin; and that, when we trans= 
late what we say into English, it will be, 
* does.so and so stand?’ And that when 
we talk about existences, substances, &c. 
we are merely using Latin words which, 
being translated iuto English, signify things 
which stand. Our forefathers were satis- 
fied to use their own language, and there- 
fore always understood each other. Where 
we now say (fo evist, they said standan. 
And they also said standan where we now 
say to stand. 

“ Our word fo stand, then, is exactly 
equivalent to the Anglo-Saxon word 
stand-an, and to the Latin word ewisé. 
But stand signifies a rock, (!) and to stand 
(in the ordinary and limited use of the 
word) signifies to hold one’s self erect as 
the rock does. But this is only its par- 
ticular meaning, But to stand, when 
used as we use the word fo e@ist, and as 
our forefathers actually did use the word 
stand, has a general sense, although it 
still signifies to do what the rock does— 
viz. to occupy room in the universe after 
the manner of a rock, and all such things 
in general, which, like the rock, are desti- 
tute of life, and not after the manner of 
the things which have houses, viz. living 
things. The word fo, as usual, signifies 
something done, while the word stand - 
(or ewist) signifying a rock, suggests to the 
mind what that particular something is, 
viz. to occupy room, or a place, or’ space, 
in the universe, and nothing more. 

“ The sum of all this is that the verb 
to be signifies, to occupy a place in. the 
universe after the manner of things which 
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have houses. While to ewist, or to stand; 
signifies to occupy a place in the universe 
after the manner of a rock, or any other 
unorganized mass of matter. 

“ B. It seems to me that: any word 
which necessarily suggests to the mind 
actions which can only be performed by 
living beings would do as well as the word 
house. 

“A. Exactly. And accordingly the 
Latin word signifying to be, viz. the word 
essé;.does, in fact, siGNiFy TO EAT—and 
its force is to oceupy @ place in the uni- 
verse after the manner of THOSE THINGS 
WHIcH EAT, viz. living things. (!!!) 

“ And soalso any word which necessarily 
suggests to the mind the one sole act or 
fact of occupying place merely, without 
the ability to perform any living action of 
any kind, will do just as well as the Latin 
word eaist, or the Anglo-Saxon standan. 
For the object of having two words at all 
—viz. standan and bean—that is to occupy 
space after the manner of rocks, and to do 
the same thing after the manner of things 
which have houses—I say, the object 
merely is to distinguish between things 
which: live, and things without life. Any 
other word, therefore, such as pebble or 
stock, made into a verb by prefixing to, 
would do just as well as to exist, or to 
stand. To pebble, or to stone, or to rock- 
stock-and-stone, would signify exactly what 
is- signified by the verb to stand, when 
used in its general, and not in its particu- 
lar sense. To rock-stock-and-stone, would 
mean to’occupy place after the manner of 
rocks, stocks, and stones, and not after the 
manner of things which have houses. 

We feel that this is enough. Zo be 
is fo house; or to occupy a place in 
the universe after the manner of 
things that have houses—to exist or 
stand, is *‘to pebble, or to stone, or to 
occupy a place,” &c., after the man- 
ner of rocks, stocks, and stones. Esse 
in Latin from sum, is the same with 
edere. from edo, because edere is con- 
tractdll into esse, and “ it does in fact 
signify to eat, or to occupy a place in 
the universe after the manner of those 
thizigs that. eat |” 

Really, in Mr Johnson’s own phrase- 
ology, this eats too. much. His disco- 
veries will house the death of us, for 
human naturecan rock-stock-and-stone 
it no longer. 

Tn answer, probably, to all our ob- 
jections, Mr Johnson will say of him- 
self, as he says of Horne Tooke in re- 
ply to Lord Brougham, that he is not 
an etymologist or grammarian. 
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“How clearly does this prove that 

* Lord Brougham was wholly incapable of’ 
fathoming the depths, and of understand. 
ing the scope, tendency, and spirit of 
Horne Tooke’s philosophy! Horne Tooke 
an etymologist and grammarian! I could 
as easily fancy him a manufacturer of 
babies’ rattles! Hea grammarian! He 
a-gerund-grinder! He a quibbling dealer 
in words! He! who scorned openly them 
and their art! He! who throughout his’ 
two quarto volumes never misses an op~ 
portunity of laughing them to scorn! He! 
who has said there is but one kind of 
word, and that is the name of a thing! 
He a grammarian! He an etymologist !” 


Be calm, my dear Mr Johnson, be 
composed and hearus. You are not 
a grammarian ; you are vot an etymo- 
logist, any more than Horae Tooke 
was. Neither of you knows any thing 
of either grammar or etymology. That 
is not what we charge you with. But 
we charge you with this: that being 
wholly ignorant of doth grammar and 
etymology, you promulgate specu- 
lations which are not intelligible or 
maintainable without that grammati- 
cal and etymological knowledge of 
which you are utterly destitute. If 
you can produce an @ priori theory 


that needs no knowledge of languages 
to support it, do so, in the name of ab- 
surdity, and see what you can make 


of it. But for your own sakes, don’t 
resort to etymological illustrations 
which prove your theory to be non- 
sense, and yourselves to be ignorant 
of the first rudiments of what you 
profess. 

We have no doubt that Mr John- 
son is a respectable private person and 
a useful medical attendant. But let 
not the apothecary overstep his pestle, 
or the leech his lancet. He may dis- 
tinguish himself in his own sphere; 
without having learned to read a vo- 
cable of the Codex Argenteus, or 
being able to soar an ineh abdve the 
Latinity of a Pharmacopeeia, or to 
crack, without destruction to his jaws, 
an etymological nut, either of foreign 
or domestic growth, But proud’ pre- 
tension, followed bya disastrous down- 
fall, is always ridiculous ; and we’ are 
tempted tosuspect, that he who knows 
not where he is.ignorant, cannot: have 
very much on which he is well in- 
formed. 
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Hous thaitte Miasdide. 


HOMER AND THE HOMERIDZ, 


Parr II}. 


VERDICT ON THE HOMERIC QUESTIONS, 


We will now, reader, endeavour to 
give you the heads of a judgment or 
verdict on this great question, drawn 
up with extreme care by ourselves. 

I. Rightly was it said by Voss— 
that all arguments worth a straw in 
this matter must be derived from the 
internal structure of the Iliad. Let 
us, therefore, hold an inquest upon 
the very body of this memorable poem; 
and, first of all, let us consider its 
outside characteristies, its style, lan- 
guage, metrical structure. 

One of the arguments on which the 
sceptics rely is this: —a thousand years, 
say they, make a severe trial of a man’s 
style. . What is very good Greek at 
one end of that period will probably 
be unintelligible Greek at the other. 
And throughout this period it will 
have been the duty of the rhapsodoi, 
or public reciters, to court the public 
interest, to sustain it, to humour it, 
by adapting their own forms of deli- 
very to the existing state of language. 
Well, what of that? Why this—that 
under so many repeated alterations, 
the Iliad, as we now have it, must re- 
semble Sir Francis Drake’s ship—re- 
paired so often, that not a spar of the 
original vessel remained. 

In answer to. this, we demand—why 
a thousand years? Doubtless there 
was that space. between Homer and 
the Christian. era. But. why parti- 
cularly connect the Greek language 
with the Christian era? In this arti- 
fice, reader, though it sounds natural 
to bring forward our Christian era ina 
question. that is partly chronological, 
already. there is bad faith. The Greek 
language had nothing to do with the 
Christian era. Mark. this, and note 
well—that already in the era of Pe- 
ricles,, whose chronological locus is 
444 years B. c., the Greek language 
had reached its consummation. And 
by that word we mean its state of 
rigid fixation.. Will any man deny 
that the Greek of Thucydides, So- 
phockets Euripides, who were in the 

ullest sense contemporaries with Pe- 
ricles, that the Greek of Plato or 
Xenophon, who were at least children 


of some growth before Pericles died, 
continued through all after ages, (in 
the etymological sense of the word) 
standard Greek? That is, it was 
standing Greek; Greek which stood 
still and never after varied; so that 
eighteen hundred and ninety years af- 
ter, at the final capture o: es Sg 
tinople by the Ottomans, it remained 
the true familiar Greek. of educated 
people ; as all educated people talked; 
and removed even from the vulgar 
Greek of the mob only as the written. 
language of books always differs from 
the spoken dialect of the uneducated. 
The time, therefore, for which we have: 
to account, is not a thousand years, but 
a little more than one-half of that space, 
The range, therefore, the compass 
of time within which Homer to 
struggle with the agencies of change, 
was about five centuries and a half. 

Now the tendency to change is dif. 
ferent in different languages; both. 
from internal causes, (mechanism, 
&c.,) and from causes external to the 
language, laid—in the varying veloci- 
ties of social progress. Secondly, 
besides this varying liability to change, 
in one language as compared with an- 
other, there is also a varying rate of 
change in the same language com- 
pared with itself. Change in lan- 
guage is not, as in many natural pro- 
duets, continuous: it is not equable; 
but eminently by fits and starts. Pro-: 
bably. one hundred and fifty years at 
stagnant periods of history do less to 
modify a. language than forty .years 
amidst great struggles. ef intellect. 
And one thing we must insist on, 
which is, that between Homer and 
Pisistratus, the changes in Grecian 
society, likely to affect the language, 
were not to be compared for power 
with those acting upon English: so- . 
ciety ever since the Reformation. 

his being premised, we ee 

attention to the following case. Pre» 
cisely on this very summer day,. so 
bright: and brilliant, of 1841, are the 
five hundred years — (less by. 
forty-five years than the interspace. 
between Homer and Pisistratus) since 
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Chaucer was a stout boy, “ alive,” 
and probably “ kicking :” for he was 
fined about 1341 for kicking a Fran- 
ciscan friar in Fleet Street; though 
Ritson erroneously asserts that the 
story was a“ hum” invented by Chat- 
terton. Now, what is the character 
of Chaucer’s diction? A great delu- 
sion exists on that point. Some ninety 
or one hundred words that are now ob- 
solete, certainly not many more, vein 
“the whole surface of Chaucer; and 
thus a prima facie impression is con- 
veyed that Chaucer is difficult to un- 
derstand : whereas a very slight prac- 
tice familiarizes his language. The 
Canterbury Tales were not made 
public until 1380; but the composi- 
tion was certainly proceeding between 
1350 and 1380 ; and before 1360 some 
considerable parts were published. 
Here we have a space greater by 
thirty-five years than that between 
Homer and Pisistratus. And observe 


—had Chaucer's Tales the benefit of 
an oral recitation, were they assisted 
to the understanding by the pauses in 
one place, the hurrying and crowding 
of unimportant words at another, and 
by the proper distribution of empha- 
sis every where—(all which, though 


impracticable in regular singing, is 
well enough accomplished in a chant 
Or Avlos wsutAsousves,) there is no man, 
however unfamiliar with old English, 
but might be made to go along with 
the movement of his admirable tales, 
though he might still remain at a loss 
for the meaning of insulated words. 
Not Chaucer himself, however, but 
that model of language which Chaucer 
ridicules and parodies as becoming 
obsolete in his days, the rhyme of Sir 
Thopas—a model which may be safely 
held to represent the language of the 
two centuries previous—is the point of 
appeal. Sir Thopas is clearly a pa- 
- ody of the Metrical Romances. Some 
of those hitherto published by Ritson, 
&c. are not older than Chaucer; but 
some ascend much higher, and may 
be referred to 1200, or perhaps earlier. 
Date them from 1240, and that places 
a period of six centuries complete be- 
tween ourselves and them. Notwith- 
standing which the greater part of the 
Metrical Romances, when aided by 
the connexion of events narrated, or 
when impasioned, remain perfectly 
intelligible to this hour. 


* ‘What for labour, and what for faint, 
Sir Bevis was well nigh attaint.” 


This is a couplet from Bevis of 
Southampton; and another we will 
quote from the romance of Sir Ga- 
waine and Sir Ywaine. In a vast 
forest, Sir G., by striking a shield 
suspended to a tree, had caused a 
dreadful storm to succeed ; which, 
subsiding, is followed by a gloomy 
apparition of a mailed knight, who 
claims the forest for his own, taxes 
Sir Gawaine with having intruded on 
his domain, and concludes a tissue of 
complaints, with saying that he had 


‘* With weathers waken’d him of rest, 
And done him wrong in his forést.” 


Now these two casual recollections 
well and fairly represent the general 
current of the language ; not certainly 
what would now be written, but what 
is perfectly luminous from the con- 
text. At present, for instance, faint 
is an adjective ; but the context, and 
the corresponding word /abour, easily 
teach the reader that it here means 
faintness. So, again, * weather” is 
not now used for storms ; but it is so 
used by a writer as late as Lord 
Bacon, and yet survives in such words 
as * weather-beaten ”"—‘* weather- 
stained.” 

Now, we say that the interval o. 
time between these Romances and our- 
selves is greater than between Homer 
and the age of Pericles. We say 
also, that the constant succession of 
metrical writers connecting the time 
of Homer with that of Pericles, such as 
the authors of the Noséoi, (or memor- 
able Returns homeward from Troy,) 
of the Cypria, of the many Cyclical 

oems, next of the Lyric poets, a . 
ist closing with Pindar, in immediate 
succession to whom, and through most 
of his life strictly a contemporary with 
Pindar, comes Aischylus, close upon 
whose heels follow the whole cluster 
of dramatic poets who glorified the 
life of Pericles—this apparently con- 
tinuous series of verse writers, with- 
out the interposition of a single prose 
writer, would inevitably have the ef- 
fect of keeping alive the poetic forms 
and choice of words, in a degree not 
so reasonably to be expected, under 
any interrupted succession. Our Chau- 
cer died an old man, above seventy, 
in the year 1400, that is, in the con- 
cluding year of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The next century, that is, the 
fifteenth, was occupied in much of its 
latter half by the civil wars of the 
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two Roses, which threw back the de- 
velopment of the English literature, 


and tended to disturb the fluent trans-. 


mission of Chaucer’s and Gower's dic- 
tion. The tumultuous century which 
came next; viz. the sixteenth, the for- 
mer half of which was filled. with the 
Reformation, caused a prodigious fer- 
mentation and expansion of the Eng- 
lish intellect. But such convulsions 
are very unfavourable to the steady 
conservation of language, and of every 
thing else depending upon usage. 
Now, in Grecian history, there are no 
corresponding agitations of society ; 
the currents of tradition seem to flow 
downwards without meeting any thing 
to ripple their surface. It is true that 
the great Persian war did agitate 
Greece profoundly ; and, by combin- 
ing the Greeks from every quarter in 
large masses, this memorable war must 
have given a powerful shock to the 
stagnant ideas inherited from anti- 
quity. But, as this respects Homer, 
observe how thoroughly its operation 
is defeated :—For the outrageous con- 
flagration of Sardis occurred about 
506 8.c. ; and the final events of the 
war, Salamis, Platza, &c. occurred 
in 480 8.c. But already, by Pisistra- 
tus, whose docus is fifty years before 
the affair of Sardis, Homer had been 
revised and settled, and (as one might 
express it) stereotyped. Consequent- 
ly the chief political revolution af- 
fecting Greece collectively, if you ex- 
cept the Dorian migrations, &c., be- 
tween Homer and Pericles, was inter- 
cepted from all possibility of affecting 
the Homeric diction, &c. by the season- 
able authentication of the entire Ho- 
meric text under the seal and impri- 
matur of Pisistratus. Here is the old 
physical guarantee urged by Zsop’s 
lamb versus wolf, that Homer's text 
could not have been reached by any 
influence, direct or oblique, from 
the greatest of post-Homeric political 
convulsions. It would be the old 
miracle of the Greek proverb (’Avw 
moreuwy, &e.) which adopted the re- 
flux of rivers towards their fountains 
as the liveliest type of the impos- 
sible. 

There is also a philosophic reason, 
why the range of diction in Chaucer 
should be much wider, and liable to 
greater changes, than that of Homer. 
Revise those parts of Chaucer which 
at this day are most obscure, and it 
Will uniformly be found that they are 


‘the subjective sections of his poetity ; 


‘age, no suc 







those, for instance, in which he is. 
elaborately decomposing a character. 
A character is a subtle fugacious. 
essence which does, or does not, exist 
according to the capacity of the eye- 
which is applied to it. In Homer's 
meditative differences 
were perceived. All is objective in 
the descriptions, and external. And 
in those cases where the mind or its 
affections must be noticed, always it 
is by the broad distinctions of anger, 
fear, love, hatred, without any vestige 
of a sense for the more delicate inter- 
blendings or nuances of such qualities. 
But a language built upon these ele- 
mentary distinctions is necessarily 
more durable than another, which, 
applying itself to the subtler pheno- 
mena of human nature, exactly in that 
proportion applies itself to what is 
capable of being variously viewed, or 
viewed in various combinations, as- 
society shifts its aspects. 

The result from all this is—that, 
throughout the 445 years from Homer 
to Pisistratus, the diction even of real 
life would not have suffered so much 
alteration, as in modern times it would 
be likely to do within some single cen- 
turies. But with respect to poetry, - 
the result is stronger. The diction . 
of poetry is every where a privileged 
diction. The antique or scripturat 
language is every where affected in 
serious or impassioned poetry. So that 
no call would arise for modern adapta- 
tions, until the language had grown 
unintelligible. Nor would that avail 
to raise such a call. The separate 
non-intelligibility of a word would 
cause no difficulty, whilst it would 
give the grace of antique colouring. 
For a word which is separately o 
scure is not so in neru. Suppose, 
reader, we were to ask you the mean- 
ing of the English word chode, you 
might be a little puzzled. Yet it is 
an honest and once an industrious 
word, though now retired from busi- 
ness; and it stands in our authorized 
translation of the Bible: where, if 
you had chanced to meet it in locos 
you would easily have collected from 
the context that it was the past tense. 
of chide. Again, what Southern reader 
of Sir Walter Scott ever failed to. 

ather the full sense of the Scottish 
ialect ? or what Scotchman to gather 
the sense of the Irish dialect so plen- 
tifully strewed in modern tales? or 
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‘what landsman to gather the sense of 
“the marine dialect in-our nautical no- 
-yéls? ‘In all such cases, the passion, 
“fhe animation and movement of the 
feéling, very often the logic, as they 
arise from the context, carry you 
fluently along with the meaning. 
Equating, therefore, the sleeping 
state of early Greece-with the stirring 
ress of modern Christian lands, 
‘we come to this conclusion, that Ho- 
mer, the genuine unaltered Homer, 
would not, by all likelihood, be more 
archaic in his colouring of style than 
the Froissart of Lord Berners is to 
ourselves. That is, we equate 445 
early Greek years with the last 320 
English years. But we will concede 
#omething more. The common Eng- 
lish translation of the long prose ro- 
mance, called Mort d' Arthur, -was 
eomposed, we believe, about the year 
1480. This will therefore be 360 
years old. Now, both Lord Berners 
and the Mort d’ Arthur are as intelli- 
ible as this morning’s newspaper in 
une 1841. And one proof that they 
are so is, that both works have been 
reprinted verbatim et iiteratim in this 
generation for popular use. Some- 


thing venerable and solemn there fs 
in both these works, as again in the 


Paston Letters, which are hard upon 
400 years old, but no shadow of dif- 
fiezliy. 

B. Bromer’s lexis.—Now, reader, 
having stated, by practical examples, 
What effect was to lve been antici- 
pated from age, let us next enquire 
‘what effect has taken place. Observe 
the monstrous dishonesty of these 
German critics. What if a man 
should argue thus :—* This helmet 
never can have descended from Mam- 
brino; for, if it had, there would 
thave been weather-stains, cracks, 
dints of swords,” &c. To which it 
is replied :—* Doubtless; but have 
‘you looked to see if there are not 
such marks of antiquity?” Would 
ben not think the disparager of the 

elmet worthy of the treadmill, if it 
Should turn out that he had never 
troubled himself to examine it? These 
Germans argue 2 priori, that, upon 
certain natural causes, there would 
arise a temptation to the Homeric 
chanters for adapting the dicfion to 
their audience. Conditionally we 
grant this—that is, if a deep night 
of Garkness fell suddenly upon the 
Ysnguage. But our answer is, that 


‘this condition never ‘would ‘be real. 
ized ; and that a solemuizing ¢twi-. 
light is the very utmost which could 
ever steal over Homer's diction. 
Meantime, where is the sense of ‘cal- 
ane a te what oan be likely 
te happen, by simply opening a 
book we can see w: aand e. 
me Germans talk as if the Homer 
we have now ke exactly such 
Greek as Euripides and Sophocles, 
Or, if some slight differences are ad- 
mitted, as though these were really 
too inconsiderable to meet the known 
operation of chance and change 
through four and a half centuries. 
To hear them, ‘you must suppose that 
Homer differed little more from the 
golden writers of Greece than as 
Pope'sdiction differs fromthat of 1641. 
Who now says writ for wrote and 
for written? Who says 'tis and ‘twas 
since Queen Anne's reign? There 
are not twelve consecutive lines in 
Pope, Swift, Addison, which will not 
be found marked by such slight pe- 
culiarities of their age. Yet their 
general agreement with ourselves is 
so striking, that the difficulty is to 
detect the differences. Now, if Ho- 
mer were in that condition relating 
to the age of Pericles—were it even 
that he exhibited no more sombre 
hues than those which Zischylus ex- 
hibits, as compared witii his younger 
brothers of the drama, we should 
grant at once that a case is made out 
calling for some explanation. There 
has been a change. There is some- 
thing to account for. Somebody has 
been “doctoring” this man, would be 
the inference. But how stands the 
truth? Why, reader, the Homerié 
lewis is s0 theroughly peculiar and 
individual, that it requires a separate 
lexicon; and if all men do not use a 
separate lexicon, it is only because 
that particular vocabulary has been 
digested into the series of general 
vocabularies. Pierce Plowman is not 
half so unlike in diction to Sir Walter 
Scott as is Homer to Euripides. And, 
instead of sory accounting for the 
time elapsed, and fairly answering to 
the reasonable attrition of that time,’ 
the Homeric diction is sufficient to 
account for three such spaces. What 
would the infidels have? Homer, they 
me is an old—old— old mah, 
whose trembling limbs have ‘borne 
him to your door; and, therefore— 
what? Why, he ought to look very 
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aldindeed. Well, good men, he-does 
look. very old indeed. He ought, 
they say, to be covered with lichens 
and ivy. Well, he w# covered with 
lichens and ivy. And sure we are, 
that few people will undertake to 
know how a man looks, when he is 
500 years old, by comparison with 
himself at 400. Suffice it here to say, 
for the benefit of the unlearned, that 
not one of our own earliest writers, 
hardly Thomas of Ercildoune, has 
more of peculiar antique words in his 
yocabulary than Homer. 

C. Homer's metre.—In this case, 
the Germans themselves admit the 
extraordinary character of the Ho- 
meric rhythmus. “ How free, how 
spirited in its motion ” they all ex- 
claim; ‘ how characteristically his 
own!” Well now, did the father of 
sophisms ever hear of such stuff as 
this, when you connect it with what 
these Germans say elsewhere? As 
well might a woman say, that you 
had broken her china —~ but. that 
you had artfully contrived to preserve 
the original Chinese designs. How 
could you preserve the form or sur- 
face if you destroyed the substance ? 
And, if these imaginary adapters of 
Homer modernized his whole diction, 
how could they preserve his metrical 
effects? With the peculiar word or 
idiom would vanish the peculiar pro- 
sody. Even a single word is not 
easily replaced by another having the 
same sense, the same number of syl- 
lables, and in -each syllable the same 
metrical quantity ; but how immeasu- 
rably more difficult is this, when the 
requisition is for a whole sentence or 
clause having the same sense in the 
same number of syllables andthe same 
prosody? Why, a man would not doc- 
tor three lines in a. century under such 
intolerable conditions. And, at the 
end of his Jabour, like Addison’s 
small poet, who worked for years 
upon the name of “‘ Mary Bobun,” 
in order to bind its stabborn letters 
within the hoop-ring of an anagram, 
he would probably fail, and go mad 
into the bargain. If the metre is cha- 
racteristically Homeric, as say these 
infidels, then is the present text, (so 
mextrieably co-adunated with the 
metre,) upon. their own showing, the 
good old Homeric text—and no mis- 


But, reader, the Homeric metre is 
not truly described by.these mes. It 


is certaitily Aenspeck, to. use -a good 
old English word—that is to say, re- 
cognizable; you challenge it for 
Homer's whenever you meet. it, 
Characteristic it is, but not exactly 
for the reason. they assign. . The faet 
is, though flowing and lively, it be- 
trays the immaturity of the metrical 
art. Those constraints, from which 
the Germans praise its freedom, are 
the constraints of exquisite art. This 
is a difficult subject ; for, in our own 
literature, the true science of metrical 
effects has not belonged to our later 
poets, but to the elder. Spenser, 
Shakspeare, Milton, are the great 
masters of exquisite versification. 
And Waller, who was idly reputed 
to have refined our metre, was a mere 
trickster, having a single tune moving 
in his imagination, without compass 
and without variety, Chaucer also, 
whom Dryden in this point so tho- 
roughly misunderstood, was undoubt- 
ediy a most elaborate master of metre, 
as will appear when we have a really 
good edition of in. Butinthe Pagan 
literature this was otherwise. We 
see in the Roman poets that, precise- 
ly as they were antique, they weré 
careless, or at least very inartificial 
in the management of their metre, 
Thus Lucilius, Ennius, even Lucre- 
tius, leave a class of faults in their 
verse, from which Virgil would~have 
revolted. And the very same class 
of faults is found in Homer. But. 
though faults as regards severe art, 
they are in the very spirit of natveté 
or picturesque naturalness, and wear 
the stamp of a primitive age—artless 
and inexperienced. 

This article would requite a ve- 
lume. But we will content ourselves 
with one illustration. Every scholar 
is aware of the miserable effect pro- 
duced where there is no cesura, in 
that sense of the word ca@sura which 
means the interlocking of the several 
feet into the several words. Thus, 
imagine a line like this :— 

Urbem Romam primo condit Romulus 

anno. b= a 
Here, the six feet of the hexameter 
are separately made out by six several 
words. Each word is a feot ; and no 
foot interlocks inte another. So that 
‘there is no cesura. Yet even that is 
mot the worst fault of the line. The 


eoincidence of the ictus, or emphasia, 
with the first syllable.of every foot..- 
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Now in Homer we see both faults 

repeatedly. Thus, to express the 

thundering pace with which a heavy 

stone comes trundling back from an 

eminence, he says— 

“ Autis epeita pedénde kulindeto laiis 

anaides.”” 


Here there is the shocking fault, to 
any metrical ear, of making the em- 
phasis fall regularly on the first syl- 
lable, which in effect obliterates all 
the benefit of the czsura. 

Now, Virgil has not one such line 
in all his works, nor could have en- 
dured such a line. In that verse ex- 
pressing the gallop or the caracoling 
of a horse, he also has five dactyles— 


s* Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit 
ungula campum.” 


But he takes care to distribute the 
accents properly, on which so much 
even of the ancient versification de- 
pended: except in the two last feet, 
the emphasis of Virgil’s line never 
coincides with the first syllable of the 
foot. Homer, it willbe said, wished 
to express mimetically the rolling, 
thundering, leaping motion of the 
tone. True: but so did Virgil wish 


to express the thundering gallop of 


the horse, in which the beats of the 
hoofs return with regular intervals. 
Each sought for a picturesque effect— 
each adopted a dactylic structure: 
but to any man who has studied this 
subject, we need not say, that pictu- 
resqueness, like any other effect, must 
be subordinated to a higher law of 
beauty. Whence, indeed, it is that 
the very limits of imitation arise for 
every art, sculpture, painting, &c., 
indicating what it ought to imitate, 
and what it ought not to imitate. 
And unless regard is had to such 
higher restraints, metrical effects be- 
come as silly and childish as the mu- 
sical effects in Kotzwarra’s Battle of 
Prague, with its ridiculous attempts 
to mimic the firing of cannon, groans 
of the wounded, &c., instead of in- 
volving the passion of a battle in the 
agitation of the music. 

These rudenesses of art, however, 
are generally found in its early stages. 
And we are satisfied, that as art ad- 
vanced, these defects must have been 
felt for such ; so that, had any license 
of improvement existed, they would 
have been removed. That they were 
left untouched in the ages of the great 
lyrical masters, when metre was s0 


scientifically understood, is a 
argument. that Homer was sac 
from all tampering. Over the whole 
field of the Homeric versification, both 
for its quality of faults and its quality 
of merits, lies diffused this capital 
truth—that no opening existed fdr 
the correction, in any age after the 
perception of a fault (that is, when 
the temptation to correct) could first 
have arisen. 

D. The Homeric Formule.—Here 
is another countersign for the validity 
of our present Homeric text. In our 
own metrical romances, or wherever. 
a poem is meant not for readers but 
for chanters and oral reciters, these 
formule, to meet the same recurring 
cases, exist by scores. Thus, every ~ 
woman who happens to be young, is 
described as “so bright of bié,” or 
complexion : always a man goes * the 
mountenance of a mile,” before he- 
overtakes or is overtaken. And so 
on through a vast bead-roll of cases. 
In the same spirit, Homer has his 
eternal roy 3 ae’ iwodgan swv, OF sarsa 
wrigevre wpoonda, OF roy DawapssPopt~ 
vos xeon, &e. 

Now these again, under any refin- 
ing spirit of criticism, at liberty to 
act freely, are characteristics that 
would have disappeared. Not that 
they are faults: on the contrary, to a 
reader of sensibility, such recurrences 
wear an aspect of childlike simplicity, 
beautifully recalling the features of 
Homer's primitive age. But the 
would have appeared faults to all 
common- place critics in literary ages. 

We say, therefore, that first, the 
Diction of the Iad, (B;) secondly, 
the Metre of the Iliad, (C ;) thirdly, 
the Formule and Recurring Clauses 
of the Iliad, (D,)—all present us with 
so many separate attestations to the 
purity of the Homeric text from any 
considerable interference. For every 
one of these would have given: way to 
the “ Adapters,’ had any such people 
operated upon Homer. 


II.—The first class of arguments, 
therefore, for the sanity of the exist- 
ing Homer, is derived from language. 
Our second argument we derive from 
THE IDEALITY oF Acuittes. This we 
owe to a suggestion of Mr Words- 
worth’s. Once, when we observed to 
him, that of imagination, in his own 
sense, we saw no instance in the Iliad, 
he replied—‘ Yes: there is the cha- 
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racter of Achilles; this is imagina- 
tive, in the same sense as Ariosto’s 
Angelica.” Character is not properly 
the word ; nor was it what Mr Words- 
worth meant. It is an idealized con- 
ception. The excessive beauty of 
Angelica, for instance, robs the Pala- 
dins of their wits; draws anchorites 
into guilt; tempts the baptized into 
mortal feud ; summons the unbaptized 
to war ; brings nations together from 
the ends of the earth. And so, with 
different but analogous effects, the 
very perfection of courage, beauty, 
strength, speed, skill of eye, of voice, 
and all personal accomplishments, are 
embodied in the son of Peleus. He 
has the same supremacy in modes of 
courtesy, and doubtless, according to 
the poet’s conception, in virtue. In 
fact, the astonishing blunder which 
Horace made in deciphering his Ho- 
meric portrait, gives the best memo- 
randum for recalling the real points 
of his most self-commanding charac- 
ter :— 


© Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 


Jura negat sibi nata, nihil non arrogat 
armis.”’ 


Was that man “iracundus,” who, 
in the very opening of the Iliad, 


makes his anger bend under the most 
brutal insult to the public welfare ? 
When two people quarrel, it is too 
commonly the unfair award of care- 
less bystanders, that ‘ one is as bad 
as the other;"’ whilst generally it 
happens that one of the parties is but 
the respondent in a quarrel originated 
by the other. Homer says of the two 
chiefs, jaornrny egivayrt,they stood aloof 
in feud; but what was the nature of 
the feud? Agamemnon had inflicted 
upon Achilles, himself a king and the 
most brilliant chieftain of the confe- 
derate army, the very foulest outrage 
(matter and manner) that can be ima- 
gined. Because his own brutality to 


a priest of Apollo had caused a pes- - 


tilence, and he finds that he must re- 
sign this priest's daughter, he declares 
that he will indemnify himself by 
seizing a female captive from the 
tents of Achilles. Why of Achilles 


more than of any other man? Colour . 


of right, or any relation between his 

loss and his redress, this brutal Aga- 

memnon does not offer by pretence. 

But he actually executes his threat. 

Nor does he ever atone for it. Since 

his returning Briseis, without dis- 
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avowing his right to have seized her’ 
is wide of the whole point at issue. 
Now, under what show of common 
sense can that man be called iracun- 
dus, who calmly submits to such an 
indignity as this? Or, is that man 
inexorabilis, who sacrifices to the tears 
and grey hairs of Priam, his own me- 
ditated revenge, giving back the body 
of the enemy who had robbed him of 
his dearest friend? Or is there any 
gleam of truth in saying that jura 
negat sthi nata, when of all the heroes 
in the Jliad, he is the most puncti- 
liously courteous, the most ceremoni- 
ous in his religious observances, and 
the one who most cultivated the arts 
of peace? Or is that man the violent 
defier of all law and religion, who 
submits with so pathetic a resignation 
to the doom of early death? 

‘¢ Enough, I know my fate—to die; to 

see no more 
My much-loved parents, or my native 
shore.” 

Charles XII. of Sweden, threaten- 
ed to tickle that man who had libelled 
his hero Alexander. But Alexander 
himself would have tickled master 
Horace for this gross libel on Achil- 
les, if they had happened to be con- 
temporaries. 

The character, in short, of the ~ 
matchless Pelides, has an ideal finish 
and a divinity about it, which argue, 
that it never could have been a fiction 
or a gradual accumulation from suc- 
cessive touches. It was raised by a 
single flash of creative imagination ; 
it was a reality seen through the har- 
monizing abstractions of two centu- 
ries; and it is in itself a great unity, 
which penetrates every section where 
it comes forward, with an identifica- 
tion of these several parts as the work 
of one man. 


III.—Another powerful guarantee 
of ‘the absolute integrity which be- 
longs to the Iliad, lies in the Ionic 
forms of language, combined every~ 
where (as Plato remarks) with Ionic 
forms of life. Homer had seen the 
modes of Dorian life, as in many 
cities of Crete. But his heart turned 
habitually to the Ionian life of his 
infancy. Here the man who builds 
on pretences of recasting, &c., will 
find himself in this dilemma. If, in 
order to account for the poem still re- 
taining its Ionic dress, which must 


“have been affected by any serious at- 
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tempts at modernizing it, he should 
argue that the Ionic dialect, though 
not used on the continent, continued 
to be perfectly intelligible ; then, our 
good sir, what call for recasting it? 
Nobody supposes that an antique form 
of language would be objectionable 
per se, or that it would be other than 
solemn and religious in its effect, so 
long as it continued to be intelligible. 
On the other hand, if he argues that 
it must gradually have grown unin- 
telligible or less intelligible, (for that 
the Ionic of Herodotus, in the age of 
Pericles, was very different from the 
Homeric,) in that case, to whom 
would it be unintelligible? Why to 
the Athenians, for example, or to some 
people of continental Greece. But 
on that supposition, it would have 
been exchanged for some form of 
Attic or other continental Greek—to 
be Ionian by descent, did not imply 
the use of a dialect formed in Asia 
Minor. And not only would hetero- 
geneous forms of language have thus 
erept into the J/iad, but inevitably in 
making these changes, other hetero- 
geneities in the substance would have 
crept in concurrently. That purity 
and sincerity of Ionic life, which ar- 


rested the eye of Plato, would have 
melted away under such modern adul- 
terations. 


IV,—But another argument, against 
the possibility of such recasts, is 
founded upon a known remarkable 
fact. It is a fact of history, coming 
down to us from several quarters, that 
the people of Athens were exceed- 
ingly discontented with the slight no- 
tice taken of themselves in the Iiiad. 
Now observe, already this slight no- 
tice is in itself one argument of Ho- 
mer’s antiquity; and the Athenians 
did wrong to murmur at so many 
petty towns of the Peloponnesus 
being glorified, while in their case 


Homer only gives:one line or so to” 


Menestheus their chief, Let them be 
thankful for getting any thing. Ho- 
mer knew what Athens was in those 
days much betfer than any of us; 
and surely Glasgow or Liverpool 
could not complain of being left out 
of the play, in a poem on the Crusades, 
But there was another case that an- 
noyed the Athenians equally. The- 
seus, it is well known, was a great 
scamp ; in fact, a very bad fellow in- 
deed. You need go no further than 


ue 


Ariadne (who, by most 
hanged herself in her garters at 
Naxos) to prove that, Now, Homer, 
who was determined to tell no lies in 
the matter, roundly blurts out the mo- 
tive for his base desertion of Ariadne, 
which had the double guilt of cruelty 
and of ingratitude, as in Jason's con. 
duct towards Medea. It was, says 
the honest bard, because he was des- 
erately in love with Aegle. _ This 
ine in Homer, was like a coroner's 
verdict on Ariadne—died by the vil. 
lany of Theseus. It was impossible to 
hide this conduct in their national 
hero, if it were suffered to stand. An 
attempt was, therefore, made to eject 
it. Pisistratus is charged in this one 
instance, with having smuggled in a 
single forged line. But,’ even in his 
own lifetime, it. was dismally suspeci- 
ed; and, when Pisistratus saw men 
looking askance at it, he would say— 
‘¢ Well, sir, what’s in the wind now? 
What are you squinting at?’ Upon 
which the man would answer—* Oh, 
nothing, sir, I was only looking at 
things in general.” But Pisistratus 
knew better—it was no go—that he 
saw—and the line is obelised to this 
day.- Now, where Athens failed, is 
it conceivable that any body else would 
succeed ? 


V.—A fifth argument, upon which 
we rely much, is the CincumsTantTia- 
tity of the Iliad, Let the reader 
pause to consider what chat means in 
this particular case. The invention 
of little personal circumstances and 
details, is now a well known artifice 
of novelists. We see even in our 
oldest metrical romances, a tendency 
to this mode of giving a lively expres- 
sion to the characters, as well as of 
giving a colourable reality to the tale. 
Yet, even with us, it is an art that has 
never but once been successfully ap< 
plied to regular history. De Foe is 
the only author known, who has so. 
plausibly circumstantiated his false 
historical records, as to make them 
pass for genuine, even with literary 
men and critics. In his Memoirs of 
a Cavalier, he assumes the character 


_of a soldier who had fought under 


Gustavus Adolphus, (1628-31,) and 
afterwards (1642-5) in our own par- 
liamentary war; in fact, he corre- 
sponds chronologically to Captain 

algetty. In other works he perso- 
nates a sea captain, a hosier, arun- 
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away apprentice, an officer under 
Lord Peterborough in his Catalonian 
expedition. In this last character, he 
imposed upon Dr Johnson, and by 
men better read in history he has 
actually been quoted as a regular his- 
torical authority. How did he accom- 
plish so difficult an end? Simply by 
inventing such little cireumstantia- 
tions of any character or incident, as 
seem by their apparent inertness of 
effect, to verify themselves; for, where 
the reader is told that such a person 
was the posthumous son of a tanner ; 
that his mother married afterwards a 
Presbyterian schoolmaster, who gave 
him a smattering of Latin; but, the 
schoolmaster dying of the plague, 
that he was compelled at sixteen to 
enlist for bread—in all this, as there 
is nothing at all amusing, we con- 
clude, that the author could have no 
reason to detain us with such particu- 
lars, but simply because they were 
true. To invent, when nothing at all 
is gained by inventing, there seems 
no imaginable temptation. It never 
occurs to us, that this very construc- 
tion of the case, this very inference 
from such neutral details, was pre- 
cisely the object which De Foe had in 
view, and by which he meant to profit. 
He thus gains the opportunity of im- 
pressing upon his tales, a double clia- 
racter; he makes them so amusing, 
that girls read them for novels; and 
he gives: them such an air of verisi- 
militude, that men read them for 
histories. 

Now this is one amongst the many 
acts by which, in comparison of the 
ancients, we have so prodigiously ex- 
tended the compass of literature. In 
Grecian, or even in Roman literature, 
no dream ever arose of interweaving 
a fictitious interest with a true one. 
Nor was the possibility then recog- 
nized of any interest founded in fiction, 
even though kept apart from historic 


records. Look at Statius; look at’ 


Virgil; look at Valerius Flaceus; or 
look at the entire Greek drama: not 
one incident beyend the mere deserip- 
tive circumstances of a battle, or a 
storm, or a funeral solemnity, with 
the ordinary turns of skill or chance 
in the games which succeed, can be 
looked upon as matter of invention. 
All rested upon actual tradition :—in 
the A®neid, for instance, upon an- 
cient Italian traditions still lingering 
amongst the people; in the Thebaid, 
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where the antiquity of the story is too 
great to allow of this explanation, 
doubtless they were found in Grecian 
poems. Four centuries after the Chris. 
tian era, if the Satyricon of Petronius 
Arbiter is excepted, and a few sketches 
of Lucian, we find the first feeble ten- 
tative development of the romance 
interest. The Cyropedia was simply 
one-sided in its information. But, in 
the Ziad, we meet with many of these 
little individual circumstances, which 
can be explained (consistently with 
the remark here made) upon no prin-« 
ciple whatever except that of down. 
right, notorious truth. Homer could 
not have wandered so far astray from 
the universal sympathies of his coun- 
try, as ever to think of fictions so 
useless ; and if he had, he would soon 
have been recalled to the truth by 
disagreeable experiences ; for the con- 
struction would have been—that he 
was a person very ill-informed, and 
not trustworthy through ignorance. 

Thus, in speaking of Polydamas, 
Homer says (d/. xviii. 250) that he and 
Hector were old cronies ; which might 
strike the reader as odd, since Poly- 
damas was no fighting man at all, but 
cultivated the arts of peace. Partly, 
therefore, by way of explaining their 
connexion—partly for the simple rea- 
son that, doubtless, it was a fact, 
Homer adds that they were born in 
the same night ; a circumstance which 
is known to have had considerable 
weight upon early friendships in the 
houses of Oriental princes. 


*Exqogs 3 nsv &rasgos, in Dev vont Severo. 


‘* To Hector now he was a bosom friend, 
For in one night they were born.” 


Now, we argue, that had Homer 
not lived within a reasonable number 
of generations after Troy, he never 
would have learned a little fact of this 
kind. He must have heard it from 
his nurse, good old.creature, who had 
heard her grandfather talk with emo- 
tion of Troy and its glorious palaces, 
and of the noble line of princes that 
perished in her final catastrophe. A 
ray of that great sunset had still lin- 
gered in the old man’s youth; and 
the deep impression of so memorable a 
tragedy had earried into popular re- 
membrance vast numbers of special- 
ties and circumstantialities, such as 
might be picked out of the Iliad, that 
could have no attraction for the mind, 
but simply under the one condition. 
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that they were true. An interval as 
great as four centuries, when all re- 
lation between the house of Priam and 
the surrounding population would 
have been obliterated, must have 
caused such petty anecdotes to lose 
their entire interest, and, in that case, 
they would never have reached Homer. 
Here, therefore, is a collateral indica- 
tion that Homer lived probably within 
two centuries of Troy. On the other 
hand, if the Jiad had ever become so 
obsolete in its diction that popular 
feeling called for a diaskeué, or tho- 
rough recast ; in that case, we argue 
that all such trivial circumstances 
(interesting only to those who knew 
them for facts) would have dropped 
out of the composition. 


VI. That argument is of a nature 
to yield us an extensive field, if we 
had space to pursue it. The follow- 
ing, which we offer as our argument, 
is negative: it lies in the absence of all 
anachronisms, which would most cer- 
tainly have arisen in any modern re- 
modelling, and which do in fact dis- 
figure all the Greek forgeries of letters, 
&e., in Alexandrian ages. How inevi- 
table, amongst a people so thoroughly 
uncritical as the Greeks, would have 
been the introduction of anachronisms 
by wholesale, had a more. modern 
hand been allowed to tamper with the 
texture of the poem! But, on the 
contrary, all inventions, rites, usages, 
known to have been of later origin 
than the Homeric ages, are absent 
from the Zliad. For instance, in any 
recast subsequent to the era of 700 
B. C., how natural it would have been 
to introduce the trumpet! And cavalry 
again, how excellent aresource for vary- 
ing and inspiriting the batties: whereas 
Homer introduces horses only as at- 
tached to the chariots ; and the chariots 
as used only by a few leading heroes, 
whose heavy mail made it impessible 
for them to go on foot, as the mass of 
the army did. Why, then, did Homer 
himself forbear to introduce cavalry ? 
Was he blind to the variety he would 
have gained for his descriptive scenes ? 
No; but simply upon the priuciple, so 
absolute for him, of adhering to the 
facts. But what caused the fact? Why 
was there nocavalry ? Evidently from 
the enormous difficulty of carrying any 
number of horses by sea, under the 
universal non-adaptation to such a 
purpose of the Greek shipping. The 
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‘‘horse marines” had not begun to 
show out; and a proper ‘* troop-ship” 
must have been as little known to 
Agamemnon as the right kind of Ha.. 
vanna cigars, or as duelling pistols to 
Menelaus. 


VII. A seventh argument for the 
integrity of our present Iliad in its 
main section, lies in the nerus of its 
subordinate parts. Every canto in this 
main section implies every other. 
Thus the funeral of Hector implies 
that his body had been ransomed. 
That fact implies the whole journey 
of Priam to the tents of Achilles. This 
implies the death and last combat of 
Heetor. But how should Hector and 
Achiiles have met in battle, after the 
wrathful vow of Achilles? That ar- 
gues the death of Patroclus as furnish- 
ing the sufficient motive. But the 
death of Patroclus argues the death of 
Sarpedon, the Trojan ally, which it 
was that roused the vindictive fury of 
Hector. These events in their turn 
argue the previous success of the 
Trojans, which had moved Patroclus 
to interfere. And this success of the- 
Trojans argues the absence of Achil- 
les, which again argues the feud with 
Agamemnon. The whole of this story 
unfolds like a process of vegetation. 
And the close intertexture of the se. 
veral parts is as strong a proof of 
unity in the design and execution, as 
the intense life and consistency in the 
conception of Achilles. 


VIII.—By an eighth argument, we 
reply to the objection sometimes made 
to the transmission of the Z/iad, through 
the rhapsodoi, from the burden which 
so long a poem would have imposed 
upon the memory. Some years ago 
was published, in this journal, a paper 
on the Flight of the Kalmuck Tartars 
from Russia. Bergmann, the Ger- 
man, from whom that account was. 
chiefly drawn, resided for a long time 
amongst the Kalmucks, and had fre- 
quent opportunities of hearing musical 
recitations from the .Dschangeriade. 
This is the great Tartar epic; and it 
extends to 360 cantos, each averaging, 
the length of an Homerie book. 
Now, it was an ordinary effort for a 
minstrel to master a score of these 
cantos, which amounts pretty nearly 
to the length of the Ziad. Butacase 
more entirely in point is found in a 
minor work of Xenophon’s. A young. | 
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man is there introduced as boasting 
that he could repeat by heart the 
whole of the Idiad and the Odyssey— 
a feat, by the way, which has been 
more than once accomplished by Eng- 
lish schoolboys. But the answer made 
to this young man is, that there is 
nothing at all extraordinary in that ; 
for that every common rhapsodos could 
do asmuch. To us, indeed, the whole 
objection seems idle. The human 
memory is capable of far greater 
efforts; and the music would prodi- 
giously lighten the effort. But, as it 
is an objection often started, we may 
consider it fortunate that we have such 
a passage as this in Xenophon, which 
not only illustrates the kind of qualifi- 
cation looked for in a rhapsodos, but 
shows also that such a class of people 
continued to practise in the generation 


subsequent to that of Pericles. OF 


Upon these eight arguments we 
build. This is our case. They are 
amply sufficient for the purpose. Ho- 
mer is not a person known to us sepa- 
rately and previously, concerning 
whom we are inquiring whether, in 
addition to what else we know of him, 
he did not also write the Iliad. ‘* Ho- 
mer” means nothing else but the man 
who wrote the Iliad. Somebody, you 
will say, must have written it? True; 
but, if that somebody should appear 
by any probable argument, to have 
been a multitude of persons, there goes 
to wreck the unity which is essential 
to the idea of a Homer. Now, this 
unity is sufficiently secured, if it should. 
appear that a considerable section of 
the J/iad—and that section by far the 
most full of motion, of human interest, 
of tragical catastrophe, and through 
which runs, as the connecting prin- 
ciple, a character the most brilliant, 
magnanimous, and noble, that Pagan 
morality could conceive—was, and 
must have been, the work and con- 
ception of a single mind. Achilles 
revolves through that section of the 
Thad in .a series of phases, each of 
which looks forward and backward to 
all the rest.. He travels like the sun 
through his diurnal course. We see 
him first of all rising upon us as a 
princely counseller for the welfare of 
the Grecian host. We see him atro- 
ciously insulted in this office; yet still, 
though a king and unused to opposi- 
tion, and boiling with youthfu! blood, 
nevertheless commanding his passion, 


and retiring in clouded majesty. Even 
thus, though having now so excellent a 
plea for leaving the army, and though 
aware of the early death that awaited 
him if he staid, he disdains to profit 
by the evasion. We see him still liy- 
ing in the tented field, and generously 
unable to desert those who had so in- 
sultingly deserted him. We see him 
in a dignified retirement, fulfilling all 
the duties of religion, friendship, hospi- 
tality ; and, like an accomplished man 
of taste, cultivating the arts of peace. 
We see him so far surrendering his 
wrath to the earnest persuasion of 
friendship, that he comes forth at a 
critical moment for the Greeks to save 
them from ruin. What are his arms? 
He has none at all. Simply by his 
voice he changes the face of the battle. 
He shouts, and nations fly from the 
sound. Never but once again is such 
a shout recorded by a poet— 


* He ecall’d so loud, that all the hollow 
deep : 
Of hell resounded.” 


Who called? That shout was the 
shout of an archangel. Next we see 
him reluctantly allowing his dearest 
friend to assume his own arms; the 
kindness and the modesty of his na- 
ture forbidding him to suggest, that 
not the divine weapons but the immor- 
tal arm of the wielder had made them 
invincible. His friend perishes. Then 
we see him rise in his noontide wrath, 
before which no life could stand. The 
frenzy of his grief makes him for.a 
time cruel and implacable, He sweeps 
the field of battle like a monsoon. 
His revenge descends perfect, sudden, 
like a curse from heaven. We now 
recognise the goddess-born. This is 
his avatar. Had he moved to. battle 
under the ordinary motives of Ajax, 
Diomed, and the other heroes, we 
never could have sympathized or gone 
along with so withering a course. 
We should have viewed him as a 
‘* scourge of God,” or fiend, born for 
the tears of wives and the maledictions 
of mothers. But the poet, before he 
would let him loose upon men, creates 
for him a sufficient, or at least palliat- 
ing motive. In the sternest of his 
acts, we read only the anguish of his 
grief. This is surely the perfection 
of art. At length the work of de- 
struction is finished ; but, if the poet 
leaves him at this point, there would 
be a want of.repose, and we should be 
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left with a painful impression of his 
hero as forgetting the earlier humani- 
ties of his nature, and brought forward 
only for final exhibition in his terrific 
phases. Now, therefore, by machinery 
the most natural, we see this great 
hero travelling back within our gentler 
sympathies, and revolving to his rest 
like the sun disrobed of his blazing 
terrors. We see him settling down 
to that humane and princely character 
in which he had been first exhibited— 
we see him relenting at the sight of 
Priam’s grey hairs, touched with the 
sense of human calamity, and once 
again mastering his passion—grief 
now, as formerly he had mastered his 
wrath. He consents that his feud 
shall sleep: he surrenders the corpse 
of his capital enemy; and the last 
solemn chords of the poem rise with a 
solemn intonation from the grave of 
*¢ Hector, the tamer of horses "-—that 
noble soldier who had so long been the 
column of his country, and to whom, 
in his dying moments, the stern Achilles 
had declared—but then in the middle 
eareer of his grief—that no honour- 
able burial should ever be granted. 
Such is the outline of an Achilleis, 
as it might be gathered from the 
Hliad; and for the use of. schools we 
are surprised that such a beautiful 
whole has not long since been extract- 
ed. A tale, more affecting by its story 
and vicissitudes, does not exist; and, 
after this, who cares in what order 
the non-essential parts of the poem 
may be arranged, or whether Homer 
was theirauthor? It is sufficient that 
one mind must have executed this 
Achilleis, in consequence of its intense 
unity. Every part implies every other 
part. With such a model before him 
as this poem on the wrath of Achilles, 
Aristotle could not carry his notions 
of unity too high. And the unifying 
mind which could conceive and exe- 
eute this Achilleis—that is what we 
mean by Homer. As well might it 
be said, that the parabola described by 
@ cannon-ball was in one half due to a 
first discharge, and in the other half 
to a second, as that one poet could lay 
the preparations for the passion and 
sweep of such a poem, whilst another 
conducted it to a close. Creation does 
not proceed by instalments: the steps 
of its revolution are not successive, 
but simultaneous ; and the last book of 
the Achilleis was undoubtedly con- 
ceived in the same momenbas the first. 


(Dee! 

What effect such an Achilleis, ab- 
stracted from the Ikad, would pro. 
bably leave upon the mind, it happens 
that we can measure by our own child: 
ish experience. In Russell's Ancient 
Europe, a book much used in the last 
century, there is an abstract of the 
Iliad, which presents very nearly the 
outline of anAchilleis, such as we have 
supposed. The heroes are made to 
speak in a sort of stilted, or at least 
buskined language, not unsuited to a 
youthful taste; and from the close 
convergement of the separate parts, 
the interest is condensed. This book, 
in our eighth year, we read. It was 
our first introduction to the “ Tale of 
Troy divine ;” and we do not deceive 
ourselves in saying, that this memor- 
able experience drew from us the first 
unselfish tears that ever we shed; and 
by the stings of grief which it left 
behind, demonstrated its own natural 

athos. 

Whether the same mind conceived 
also the Odyssey, is a separate ques. 
tion. We are certainly inclined to 
believe, that the Odyssey belongs to a 
post- Homeric generation—to the gen- 
eration of the Nosfoi, or homeward 
voyages of the several Grecian chiefs. 
And with respect to-all the burlesque 
or satiric poems ascribed to Homer, 
such as the Batrachomyomachia, the 
Margites, &c., the whole fiction seems 
to have arisen out of an uncritical 
blunder; they had been classed as 
Homeric poems—meaning by the word 
“* Homeric,” simply that they had a 
relation or reference to Homer, which 
they certainly have. At least we may 
say this of the Batrachomyomachia, 
which still survives, that it undoubt- 
edly points to the J/iad as a mock- 
heroic parody upon its majestic forms 
and diction. In that sense it is Ho- 
meric—é. ¢. it relates to Homer’s poe- 
try ; it presupposes it as the basis of 
its own fun. But subsequent genera- 
tions, careless and uncritical, under: 
stood the word Homeric to mean— 
actually composed by Homer. How 
impossible this was, the reader may 
easily imagine to himself by the pa- 
rallel case of our own parodies on 
Scripture. What opening for a parody 
could have arisen in the same age as 
that Scriptural translation? ‘ How- 
beit,” “ peradventure,” “ lifted up his 
voice and wept,” ‘found favour in 
thy sight,”—phrases such as these 
have, to our modern feelings, a deep 
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colouring of antiquity ; placed, there- 
fore, in juxtaposition with modern 
words or modern ideas, they produce 
a sense of contrast which is strongly 
connected with the ludicrous. But 
nothing of this result could possibly 
exist for those who first used these 
phrases in translation. The words 
were such as, in their own age, 
ranked as classical and proper. 
These were no more liable to associa- 
tions of the ludicrous, than the serious 
style of our own age is at this moment. 
And on the same principle, in order 
to suppose the language of the Iliad, 
as, for example, the solemn formule 
which introduce all the replies and 
rejoinders, open to the ludicrous, they 
must, first of all, have had time to 
assume the sombre hues of antiquity. 


But even that is not enough: the. 


Iliad must previously have become so 
popular, that a man might count with 
certainty upon his own ludicrous tra- 
vesties, as applying themselves at 
once to a serious model, radicated in 
the universal feeling. Otherwise, to 
express the case mechanically, there 
is no resistance, and consequently no 
possibility of a rebound. Hence it is 


certain that the burlesques of the Ziad 


could not be Homerie, in the sense 
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which an unlearned public imagined ; 
and as to the satiric poem of the Mar- 
gites, it is contrary to all the tendencies 
of human nature, that a public sensibi- 
lity to satire should exist, until the sim- 
ple age of Homer had been supplanted 
an age of large cities, and a com- 
Pp ex state of social refinement. Thus 
ar we abjure, as monstrous moral 
anachronisms, the parodies and lam- 
poons attributed to Homer. Secondly, 
upon the Odyssey, as liable to heavy 
suspicion, we suspend our judgment, 
with a weight ofjealousy againstit. But 
finally, as regards the Ziad, we hold that 
its noblest section has a perfect and 
separate unity ; that it was therefore 
written by one man; that it was also 
written a thousand years before our 
Christian era; and that it has not 
been essentially altered. These are 
the elements which make up our com- 
pound meaning, when we assert the 
existence of Homer, in any sense in- 
teresting to modern ages. And for 
the affirmation of that question in that 
interesting sense, we believe ourselves 
to have offered more and weightier 
arguments than all which the German 
army of infidels have been able to 
muster against it. 
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A CHURCHYARD ECLOGUE. 
BY THOMAS AIRD. 


A sroopine silence fills the twilight churchyard ; 
Not even the bat stirs from her cloister'd rift, 
Nor from her tree the downy-muffled owl, 

To break the swooning and bewilder’d trance. 

A crowding stir begins; the uneasy night 

Seems big with gleams ‘of something, restless, yearning, 
As if to cast some birth of shape from out 

Her hutching loins upon the waiting earth. 

The smother'd throes are o’er, the darkness melts 
Into a glistering troop of blessed ghosts ; 

And thus the thinned and relieved air 

Lends modulation to their spiritual meanings :— 


First Guost. Disembodied, we on high 
Dwell in still serenity. 
Name not faculty nor sense, 
Where the soul's one confluence 
Of clear knowledge, and of praise, 
From the Lord’s unsealed ways, 
And joys in his sustaining might, 
In his love and in his light. 
Yet we, the waiting dust would don, 
With our dear bodies cloth’d upon ; 
Loving (for he wears the same,) 
Jesus through our earthly frame: 
Then we'd sit at Jesus’ feet, 
Then our Heaven would be complete. 
Therefore, for the body’s sake, 
Oft its semblance do we take, 
Thin-fashion’d from our Paradise, 
Thus to visit where it lies. 
And with the assumed eye we’re fain 
‘To see our mother earth again ; 
Renewing, as we feebly can, 
Thus the blessed speech of man. 


Seconp Guost. Through the alternate — and night 
Whirls the glimmering ball of earth ; 
‘Swifter far our vision’d flight, 
Swifter than a thought has birth. 


Tatrp Guost. O’er the shadowy vales we go, 
O’er the silent hills of snow, 
O’er the city, and its cries 
Heard from Belial’s nightly sties, 
And deserts where no dwellers be, 
O’er the land and o’er the sea ; 
Till from the east the o’ertaking light 
Co-mingles with the rear of night. 


Fourtu Guost. I had a wife; what earnest, trembling pen 
Shall tell her love for me? what words of men ? 
Spouse of my heart and life! how harsh the pain 
To go from thee, and from our children twain! 
Unborn unto his sorrowful entail, 
The unconscious third could not his loss bewail ; 
Yet nature reach’d him when his father died : 
Fed on blind pangs within thy widow’d side, 
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And dry convulsive sorrow, bitter food, 

He took a deeper stamp of orphanhood, 

Than if, life-conscious, he had seen me die, 
And wept with many waters of the eye. 

This very eve I heard my wife, where she 

In saintly calm, dwells with our children three ; 
Their low sweet voices of my name were telling : 
O! how I yearn’d around their little dwelling ! 
I could not enter in, I could not make 

My presence known, one kiss I could not take! 
Yet I rejoice ; the heavenly watch are keeping 
Their nightly vigil o’er the dear ones sleeping. 


Firra Guost. Guard the young lambs, ye angels ; Jesus bids, 
Who laid his hand on little children’s heads ! 
From sin defend them, thou, O! Spirit. Good !— 
None other can—from sin still unsubdued, 
Plague still permitted! Here wide-glorying crime 
Slays half the kingdoms of man’s mortal time ; 
There pleasure’s form belies the ancient pest, 
For whom, in sackcloth must the worlds be dress’d : 
She drugs the earth ; then by fierce gleams of haste 
The false allurements of her eye displaced, 
By scorn, by cruel joy her prey to win, 
The hoary shape of disenchanted sin, 
Above the nations bow’d, beneath her spell 
Seals the pale covenant of death and hell. 


SixtH Guost. From the dungeon, from the cave, 

From the battle, from the wave, 

From the scaffold and its shame, 
From the rack, and from the flame, 
From the lava’s molten stone, 

Like a river coming on, 

From the Samiel hot and swift, 

From the earthquake’s closing rift, 
From the snow-waste’s faithless flaws, 
From the monster's rending jaws, 
From the famish’d town, possess'd 
By the blue and spotted pest, 

From the lazarhouse of pain, 

From the madhouse and its chain, 
From the deathbed, even the best, 
Where a mother sinks to rest, 

With her children bowing near, 

And their blessings in her ear,— 

Day and night, day and night, 

(Could we hear its gather’d might) 
What a cry, what a cry, ; 
‘Prayer, and shriek, and groan, and sigh, 
(Ev'n the dumb have burst to speech, 
In strong yearnings to beseech, ) 

Has gone up to Heaven from earth, 
Since that curse of sin had birth! 


Firtu Gost. Not the fierce-peopled forest with such stress, 
When night has lock’d up the black wilderness, 
Cries unto God for meat: its ery is less. 


Sixta Guost. And that column’d sorrow bores 
Through the bright eternal doors, 
Mighty, mighty, piercing on 
To the Hearer on his throne; 
And it cries with a strong supplication, 
At the head of the God of Salvation. 
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Seventu Guost. With forces and with influénces dumb 
Wrapp’d round, from God the souls of infants come ; 
They fight through life, they swell that upward cry. 
But—hardest thing te nature !—man must die. 


First Guost. The glistening infant dies in its first laugh, 
Like flower whose fragrance is its epitaph. 


Seconp Guost. Of pearly Venus let the fables tell, 
Young Aphrodite in her rose-lipp'd shell, 
Fresh from the white foam of the morning sea 
Into the birth of beauty ; ne’er was she 
A lovelier emanation to the sight, 
Than earth’s young virgin in her dewy light. 
But see her now !—a faded drooping thing, 
(Her blue-vein'd finger wears death’s smallest ring,) 
Sliding from off the marble seat of life, 
She grasps the slippery polish :—useless strife! 
Shuddering and shrinking o’er death’s misty jaws, 
They suck her down, the shade of what she was! 


Tairp Guost. Yon glorious youth! what time the sun’s first light 
Flames in the tree tops on the eastern height, 
And high. wing’d eagles through the morn repair, 
To clear their green eyes in the dew-cold air, 
Forth steps he on men’s gaze! The stains of fire 
Are in his eye, so full of large desire ; 

Power on his strenuous forehead, o’er his face 
Young hopes aud ardours rua their spangled race, 
Hopes of high fame: nor earlier shall he miss 
The living praise that waits on youth like this ; 
Pure friendship shall be his, love’s holiest hour, 
And beauty light’ning from her laticed bower. 
But see, but see! death strikes the aspiring mark, 
And slings his name for ever down the dark. 


Fourth Guost. Manhood cut down, falls in his noon of day ; 
And like a shadow age declines away. 


First Guost. Would the body's death were all 
Might the sons of men befall ! 
But where the spent assault of ligat 
In crystal tremblings dies away 
Into the absorbing waste of night, 
Beyond it I had power to stray: 
Far beyond the voice of thunder, 
Through the silent lands of wonder, 
As they wait the birth of being, 
I was given the power of seeing : 
And I saw that baleful place, 
Void of mercy and of grace, 
For the outcasts of our race! 
On the scath'd shore, as of a flood 
Of fire, a naked creature stood, 
Forlorn ; and stooping, with his hand 
He wrote along the barren sand 
Remember'd things of upper air, 
And earth so cool, and green, and fair. 
But strong regrets convulsed his frame, 
As aye he traced his mother’s name,— 
Regrets subdued to many a tear, 
Down dropping on that name so dear. 
Sounds through the darkness came ; and lo! 
Gleams of a fiery-crested flow! 


——— « 





A Chur chyard Eclogue. 
The molten flood with crowding sway, 
Near, nearer, lick’d those lines away, 
Then rising with a sudden roar, 
(The levell’d mist stream’d on before) 
With horns of flame push’d out, it chas’d 
That being o’er the sandy waste ; 
Till turning round, with blasphemies 
Glaring from out his hollow eyes, 
He dared the wrath that, ill defied, 
Went o’er him with its whelming tide. 
And sights and sounds I cannot name, 
Were in that sore possessing flame. 
Oh! place of anguish! place of dread! 
Vail the eyes, and bow the head! 


Szconn Guost. A change comes o’er the night: how gracious soft 
This light of upper earth to that sad dwelling! 
The firmament is full of white meek clouds, 
And in them is the moon; slowly she sails, 
Edging each one with amber, as she slides 
Behind it, and comes out again in glory. 
Darkness falls like a breath, and silent brightness 
Touches the earth alternately: how sweet ! 


Turp Guost. But who is this her vigil keeping 
O’er a grave? : 


Fourta Guost. The maid is sleeping. 
I knew her in my earthly days, 
A child of duty and of praise. 
With her old widéw’'d father she 
Dwells in her virgin purity. 
And oft when he retires to rest, 
She, with her holy thoughts possess’d, 
Comes hither at the shut of day 
To sit beside her mother’s clay. 
Hither this evening come again, 
By slumber she is overta’en, 


Firra Guost. Filial piety, how sweet! 
Kiss her head, and kiss her feet! 


SixtH Guost. May these kisses, dove, infuse 
Power to bear the nightly dews! 


Fourth Guost. How pleasant to renew my thoughts of earth, 
Telling of all this damsel’s early ways, 
Left by her mother in her infant days, . 
Her father’s only hope—his gladness from her birth ! 
Oft to the moorland places he his child 
Led'by the hand, or borne upon his back. 
The curlew's nest he show'd her in their track, 
And leveret’s dewy play upon the whinny wild. 
The while he dug his coat she quaintly dress'd 
With flowers, aye peeping forth lest he might see 
The unfinish’d fancy ; then how pleased when he 
Much wondering donn’d her work, when came his hour of rest! 
Down sat she by him; and when hail or rain 
Cross’d that high country with its streaming cloud, 
She nestled in his bosom o’er her bow’d, 
Till through the whitening rack look’d out the sun again. 
And when his axe was in the echoing wood, 
The wild and woody puzzle threading oft, 
She o’er the rotting ferns and fungi soft, 
Through boughs and blinding leaves her bursting way pursued. 
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The dry twig, matted in the spear-like grass, 
Where fresh from morning's womb the orbed dew 
Lies cold at noon, crack’d as she stepp’d light through, 
Startling the cushat out close by the startled lass. 
Her fluttering heart was ready then for fear ; 
Through the far-peeping glades she thought she saw 
Forms beckoning, luring her ; the while with awe 
The air grew dark and dumb, listening for something drear. 
The ferns were stirr’d, the leaves were shaken, rain 
Fell in big drops, and thunder mutter’d low ; 
Back burst the flush’d dishevell’d girl, and O 
How glad was she to hear her father’s axe again! 
Blythe sitting in the winter night, he made . 
Or mended by the fire his garden gear ; 
She with her mates, their faces glancing clear 
From shade to ruddy light, quick flitting round him play’d. 
And aye some sly young thing, in rosy joyance, 
Look’d up between his knees, where she was hid ; 
Silent he work’d till she was found, then chid, 
But in a way that just lured back the dear annoyance. 
Up grew the virgin in her blooming beauty, 
Filling her father’s order’d house with grace. 
And ever o’er the Word she bow’'d her face, 
Binding her days and nights in one continuous duty. 
When Sabbath came, she pluck'd him mint and thyme, 
And led him forth, what time from farms around 
By stile, and sunny croft, and meadow ground, 
The parti-coloured folk came to the bell’s sweet chime. 
The simple people, gather’d by the sod 
Of the new grave, or by the dial stone, 
Made way, and blest her as she led him on 
With short and tottering steps into the House of God. 
And holy was their Sabbath afternoon, 
The sunlight falling on that father’s head 
Through their small western casement, as he read 
Much to his child of worlds which he must visit soon. 
And if, his hand upon the book still laid, 
His spectacles upraised upon his brow, 
Frail nature slept in him, soft-going now 
She screen’d the sunny pane, those dear old eyes to shade. 
Then sitting in their garden plot, they saw 
With what delicious clearness the far height 
Seem'd coming near, and slips of falling light 
Lay on green moorland spot and soft illumined shaw. 
Turn’d to the sunny hills where he was nursed, 
The old man told his child of bloody times, 
Mark'd by the mossy stone of half-sunk rhymes ; 
And in’ those hills he saw her sainted mother first. 


Firra Guost. And the damsel came this eve, 
O’er that mother’s dust to grieve. 


Fourtn Guost. She would fold her arms, and go 
To the dark of death below ; 
Might a space her mother be 
Let up the gladsome day to see. 


Sixta Guost, But with thoughts eternal now 
Gather'd on her sober brow, 
And in her clear and awful eye, 
Purged with heavenly sanctity, 
What to her were joy and mirth, 
All the light and love of earth ? 
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Seventu Guost. By the embers’ dying light, 
In the drowsy wane of night, — 
Her spouse would see come in, 
Slowly entering without din, 
Sweetly solemn, seal’d from sin. 
Trembling, rising, going near, 
Of her welfare fain he’d hear : 
Is she well? And does she live ? 
Milk and honey he would give. 
A holy joy, but no excess, 
Through her pure body passionless 
Would thrilling go, to hear that voice 
Which made her wedded days rejoice. 
In silence gazing still on him, 
Till tears her spiritual eyes bedim, 
Sweet murmurs bless him ; round she flings 
A glance on old remember’d things ; 
Another gaze on him ; and then 
She’s vanish’d from the world of men. 


First Guost. Lo! on the maiden’s knee the Book of Life ! 
Kiss every leaf—kiss every wondrous leaf ! 
The charter of the paradise we’ve won, 
And heaven we hope for—kiss each blessed leaf! 


Seconp Guost. Had we, some eighteen hundred years agos 
Been passing through a certain eastern village, 
We might have seen a fair-hair'd little boy 
Stand at his mother’s door ; in no rude play 
Joining his fellows; grave but holy, sweet 
Of countenance. Who's that little boy? The God 
Who made the worlds—the very God of heaven ! 


Tuirp Guost. Love to man, and great salvation ! 


Wondrous, wondrous incarnation ! 


Fourtx Guost. Ever going to his bed, 
At his little feet and head 
Looks his mother, laden she 
With her burden’d mystery ; 
Still with tears of wonder weeping 
O’er the mystic infant sleeping : 
He’s her Son, but he’s her Lord! 
O! the blessed, blessed Word! 


Firra Guost. This book’s his Word, and He himself’s the Word! 
This book is the white horses of Salvation, 
The chariot this, and this the Conqueror ! 
’ Go forth thou Lion- Lamb, far forward bending ! 
Strike through dark lands with thy all-piercing eyes ! 
See, see the shadows break—tumultuous stir, 
Masses, abysses! But among them stand, 
Pillars of steadfastness, majestic shapes, 
Grizzly, the principalities and powers 
Of outer night, wearing upon their brows 
Defiance and the swarthy bloom of hell. 
Go in among them, Thou, go down upon them, 
Queller of all dark kings, Great Head of Flame ! 
Them with thy lightnings and compelling thunders 
Smite, bow them backward, sweep them to their place! 
Burn with thy wheels! Trample the darkness down 
To melting light, and make it thy clear kingdom ! 


Sixrn Guost. Worthy is the Lion-Lamb! 
Glory to the greatI Am! 
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.SzvenrH Guost. The slacken'd stars burning reluctant through 

Time’s gather'd fur obstructive, shall be clear’d, 
And beautified, and quicken’d; with new light 
The moon shall fill her spiritual horns; the sun 
Shall be replenish’d with an ampler flame; 
And all the spheres retouch’d to harmony. 
Sin-spotted youth, world-wearied; difficult age, 
Cramp’d down with stiff-bow’d torments ; homeless outcasts, 
Lying in destitute benumbed caves ; 
And wanderers reasonless, fantastical, 
Gibb’ring abroad, what time the moon is hunting 
In thin white silence in the shadowy woods 
And stricken creatures in the lazar-house, 
Who know no kin, in whom care more than pain 
Drinks up the eyes and blood in the night watches, 
Or the half draught of suicidal poison 
(Remorse and shudd'ring nature spilt the rest,) 
Holds its pale quarrel at the heart’s red gates ; 
And they whose hearts are lock'd up by despair, 
And the key flung into the pit of hell,— 
Even these, all wasted and imperfect natures, 
Shall be renew'd and finish’d, and shall walk 
Like angels in the white millennial day, 
Day of dead war and of consummate peace : 
And that upgoing pillar’d cry of sadness 
Shall be an equal sound of praise and gladness. 


First Guost. This little Book the instrument—shall be 
Fill’d with the spirit; kiss it reverently ! 


Sreconp Guost. And this virgin bless again, 
Free from sin, and free from pain ! 


Tuirp Guost. Her no fabled cestus, wrought 
In the magic looms of thought, 
Of Gorgon hairs, and coldest gleams 
From Dian o’er the morning streams, 
And plumes which staid Minerva gave 
At midnight from her bird so grave, 
Tissued in mystic warp with rays 
Pluck’d from Apollo's head a blaze, 
And stings of wit, whose arrow-tips 
In poignant wrath he keenly dips— 
A woven dream—encircles round. 
A better girdle she has found 
In her filial piety, 
And-that good Book for ever nigh, 
In angels, and the Comforter, 
Whom her dear Lord has sent to her. 
Be she where the tempests blow 
O’'er the North the hail and snow ; 
Be she where in Southern lands 
Hot winds lift the winnow’d sands, 
Peace with her shall still abide, 
The peace that comes from Jesus’ side. 


Fovatu Guost. Child of duty, child of honour, 
Thus we breathe our wish upon her: 
Bless her to death’s earnest gates, 
Leading to the separate states ; 
Bless her to the judgment-seat— 
Bless her to the heavens complete ! 


Firra Guost. But, ha! I smell the breath of day ; 
Come away, come away (Tax Guosts Vanissa.) 
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PART VII. 


STRANGERS IN LONDON, 


Tue reader, who may have travelled 
with us as a traveller should, obser- 
ving, combining, and reflecting as he 
goes along, will by this time have 
justly concluded that all the materials 
of this series are so many corollaries 
deducible from the magnitude of the 
place; and that all our observations 
upon life aud character are so many 
involutions of the great problems of 
extension and space in the world of 
London. It is to the magnitude of 
the banquet set before us, that we 
are indebted for the opportunity of 
culling, at our pleasure, the most 
tempting dishes ; it is the breadth of 
our canvass that enables us to work 
our lights and shadows with a bold 
and liberal pencil, and to give distinct- 
ness and individuality to the charac- 
ters that form the foreground of our 
picture. To-day, reader, we are about 
to set out on our travels: we purpose 
visiting Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
without stirring from our easy-chair : 
we behold these nations through the 
medium of their répresentatives, sit- 
ting in the great congress of this vast 
metropolis: we observe their pliysi- 
cal and moral characteristics, habits 
of life, modes of thought, and turns of 
expression, with such modifications 
only as result from their transference 
from their country to ours; and although 
we are able to form no ideas of the 
aspect of their country, the magnifi- 
cence of their public buildings, their 
church steeples so many hundred feet 
high, their galleries of pictures, their 
palaces and gardens, or their great 
* men, we can yet approximate some. 
what to an estimate of their national 
character; since no man, of whatever 
country, when thrown abroad into the 
world, fails to retain more or less of 
the individuality which distinguishes 
him from other members of the great 
family of man. 

In contemplating these exotics, we 
must make certain allowances for 
change of soil and climate, and we 
must also beware how far we identify 
the national character with the exams 
ples afforded us in London life, since, 
when we turn to the contemplation 
of strangers in London, we must. ne- 


cessarily see numbers of adventurers: 
of the men of any country, unlike her 
commodities, the most favourable 
samples are not always selected for 
exportation. 

One of the most striking—if not, 
indeed, the most striking proof, at 
once of the immensity of London, and 
of its resources, is the general asylum 
it affords adventurers of all ranks and 
countries. 

London! the needy villain’s gene- 
ral home, is the remark of Samuel 
Johnson ; and it is true, although not 
coming with the best grace from Samé- 
vel, who, at the time he wrote the 
imitation of the satire of Juvenal 
which brought him into notice, was 
little better than a needy villain him- 
self, 

However, London is not only 
large enough, and rich enougWfor 
the support of her own children, but 
is enabled to supply the means of life 
to thousands upon thousands * of lit- 
tle adopted” denizens of all lands, 
whose children have any thing, whe- 
ther of hands or head, to furnish, which 
can minister to her necessities, luxu- 
ries, or enjoyments. We have, on a 
former occasion, likened the city to 
the heart of this great body corporate, 
and the circumjacent neighbourhoods 
to the extremities: for the purposes 
of our present enquiry, we may bor- 
row an illustration from the parent 
country, represented by the heart, and 
her thousand colonies, gathered round 
her for protection and convenient in- 
tercourse, represented by the borough 
districts of London. The character 
of the population differs materially im 
the city and surrounding metropoli- 
tan districts: the hereditary Cockney 
flourishing in the former, while the 
transplanted provincial finds his abid- 
ing place in the latter. The fran- 
chises, privileges, and immunities of 
the city of London, although less va- 
luable to individual members of the 
several corporations than formerly, 
have still sufficient attraction to induce 
the natural born citizens to remain 
within the walls, where strangers from 
the provinces, or from other countries, 
obtain a footing with difficulty. 
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Without the walls, however, the 
case is reversed ; there you find three- 
fourths, at least, of the professional, 
trading, and labouring population are 
contributions from the provinces: enter 
a dozen shops and enquire the zatale 
solum of the occupiers, you will find 
one or two from Kent, one from Es- 
sex, one\from Norfolk, three or four, 
perhaps, from the midland counties ; 
one from Scotland or the border, and 
the remainder native-born metropoli- 
tans. Impelled from all quarters by 
their several ambitions and necessi- 
ties, but chiefly from the all-absorbing 
desire of gain, adventurers from all 
quarters, and of every class, are at- 
tracted to the metropolis; of these, 
many succeed in establishing them- 
selves here, but many more failing, re- 
tire again to the provinces, where, 
since they cannot gratify the darling 
wish of their heart to live in London, 
they contrive to borrow some distinc. 
tion even in leaving it: if it be not 
their fate to remain there, it is some- 
thing to have been there, as the in- 
scriptions over the doors of the shops 
sf provincial traders abundantly tes- 
ti . 

We have all heard and laughed at 
the anecdote of the provincial snip, 
who, finding his genius unappreciated 
in this vast metropolis, where, proba- 
bly, he never rose higher in his pro- 
fession than the manufacture of mili- 
tary inexpressibles at fourpence a 
pair, returned in disgust to his native 
village, where his presence was suffi- 
ciently indicated by a capacious sign- 
board over his door, bearing the in- 
scription, in flaming yellow—*Snaces, 
tailor, from Lonpon.” The veteran 
aboriginal schneider of the place, who 
had never stirred more than a day’s 
journey from his native village, stared 
through his tear-dimmed barnacles at 
this, to him, signal of a speedy trans- 
ference of custom to his learned friend 
on the opposite side. 

Nor was he disappointed: the tai- 
lor “‘from London” for atime carried 
all before him, when a happy idea 
struck his discomfited rival. Procu- 
ring a board of the shape and dimen- 
sions of his friend over the way, the 
veteran had /zs denomination painted 
upon it in letters of the like size and 
colour, thus—* Baas, tailor, never was 
in London!” _ The villagers enjoyed 
the joke, and, what was more to the 
purpose, returned to their allegiance 
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to their native “king of shreds 
patches,” 

Not having the particulars of the 
recent census before us, we cannot 
inform our readers in what proportion 
the several counties of England and 
Wales furnish their migratory quota 
to swell the full tide of human exist- 
ence in the metropolis: the counties 
bordering London, however, do not 
contribute in the like ratio of those at 
greater distance: this may probably 
result from the population of the im- 
mediately suburban counties being 
chiefly agricultural, and therefore less 
adapted to administer to the wants 
and requirements of town life: it is 
from those parts of the country 
abounding with towns that London is 
mainly recruited, the natural tendency 
of the labourer, artizan, shopkeeper, 
and professional person, being to es- 
cape from the narrower to the wider 
sphere of action. 

From the manufacturing towns, for 
example, the elite of the workmen in 
their respective handicrafts migrate to 
London: Birmingham and Sheffield 
furnish workers in brass and iron: 
Bristol, hatters and:sugar refiners: and 
all other places in like manner, which 
produce in common with the metro- 
polis, send forth their first-rate hands ; 
these, together with the vast numbers 
of home-manufactured artizans, who 
are usually of a superior clsss, have 
raised the character of London manu- 
factured articles wherever British en- 
terprize has carried them—that is to 
say, to the furthest ends of the earth. 

There are minute traces of provin- 
cialism notable in the natives of almost 
every county in England, and although 
the asperities of manner may be round- 
ed off by collision in London, still 
some trifling marks of their character- 
istic peculiarities will remain: the ac- 
cent betrays in an instant the man of 
Yorkshire, Cumberland, Westmor- 
land, and Somersetshire: the former, 
moreover, is distinguished by hisattach- 
ment to broad brims and brass buttons, 
and by his lamb-like innocence in all 
matters relating to driving a bargain, 
especially in the article of horse-flesh. 
The Norfolk man is characterized by 
his devotion to dumplings—the Cor- 
nish man, on the contrary, glories in 
his proverbial attachment to pies: 
these last pride themselves much on 
their personal strength, and have an- 
nual Olympic games at Chalk Farm, 
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and activity are performed. he 
Welsh, now that they have got a prince 
of their own to brag of, it would be 
little less than treason to omit from 
our catalogue, preserve even in Lon- 
don the distinctive traits of the an- 
cient Briton: irascible and peppery, 
as are all primitive nations, he is gen- 
erous and hospitable—fond of cherish- 
ing remembrances of the ancient glo- 
ries of the bards and heroes of his 
country ; the adventure of Fluellen and 
his leek is sure to throw him into an 
ecstasy, and he is decidedly of opin- 
ion, that the two greatest men in Eu- 
rope are Sir Charles Morgan and Sir 
Watkyn. 

Of mere strangers, foreigners in 
fact, though not in law, the Irish in 
London have the numerical majority, 
- amounting, as near aS we Can guess, 
to about two hundred thousand: giving 
them the benefit of precedence, we 
shali find an interest in observing their 
peculiarities, individual and national. 

The Irish in London may be divid- 
edinto three classes or denominations— 
the high Irish, fine Irish, or Irish ab- 
sentee ; secondly, the middling, inter- 
mediate, or adventuring Irish; and 
thirdly, the low, labouring, or mere 
Irish—this last being the class that de- 
. termines, in the eyes of the Londoner, 
the character of the entire nation. 
The high or absentee Irish abound in 
London ; it is calculated that at least 
four millions of pounds sterling* are 
withdrawn from their native country 
by this class, a considerable propor- 
tion being of course expended in the 
metropolis, the remainder dissipated 
upon the continent, and at the water- 
ing places throughout the empire. 
The only national distinctiveness of 
this class, is their anxiety to avoid the 
suspicion of nationality: you may de- 
tect them in society, by their extraor- 
dinary exertions to convince you that 
they are not Irish, in the same way 
that you may identify a suspicious in- 
dividual, by his protestations of his 
honesty of purpose and integrity of 
character. 

_ One of this class is also easily recog- 
nized by his volunteered hostility 
against his countrymen and country, 
’ if that man can be said to boast either 
the one or the other, whose chief ob- 
Ject is, to revile the former, and deny 
the latter. Conscious of his neglect 
of those natural duties imposed by 
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Providence upon the possessor of pro- 
perty of whatever kind—much more 
that particular property with which 
the comfort, prosperity, and even ex- 
istence of his fellow-creatures are en- 
twined—he justifies himself by affect- 
ing to believe, that those who depend 
upon him are unworthy his paternal 
care: they are ignorant, therefore they 
are to be left uneducated ; filthy and 
squalid, therefore they are to be de- 
prived of the benefit of resident ex- 
amples of tidiness and comfort; ture 
bulent and riotous, they are therefore 
to be abandoned to turbulence and riot, 
instead of being led through the paths 
of plenty into pleasantness and peace. 
Many of these Irish, in Saxon cloth- 
ing, never cease to earn ‘contempt for 
themselves by bespattering their coun- 
try: they are Irishmen, they will tell 
you, by maladventure ; by accident, 
not choice; nobody, they say, can help 
his misfortunes, and to have been born 
in Ireland is one of them: with a 
thinly: disguised brogue, redolent of 
Munster, they will discourse of the 
barbarous accent of their compatriots, 
and with a face of the symmetry and. 
complexion of a pink eye potatoe, they: 
will animadvert upon the defects of 
Milesian physiognomies. 

This class of persons have much to. 
answer for: they complain as bitterly 
of the state of their country as if its 
pre-eminently wretched condition is 
not in a great measure attributable to 
their desertion and neglect of that 
country: they expect that their de- 
pendents should regard with respect 
and affection: those who, with educa- 
tion, station, leisure, and the finest 
field for the exercise of practical pa- 
triotism that ever lay beneath the eye 
of man, choose to forget that they 
have a country; who imagine that, 
while neglecting their own duties as 
the natural protectors of their: peo- 
ple, the government of the country 
shall be enabled to supply their places, 
and render Ireland prosperous, con- 
tented, and happy. The contrast be- 
tween the English and Irish landowner 
is by no means favourable to the lat- 
ter. Whatever may be the political 
or religious opinions or prejudices of 
the landed proprietor on this side the 
water, he is never found to indulge in 
expressions of contumely or disrespect 
towards his own countrymen. He 
does not carry vindictive antipathies 
to the parish school, the cottager’s 
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fireside, or the bench of justice: he 

does not consider that the whole duty 

of the tenant consists in making the 

rent, and the sole obligation of the 

landlord in spending it as soon as he 
it. 

The Irish aristocrat in London is 
distinguished. only as an aspirant to 
the paradise of the exclusive—a dis- 
tinetion he rarely attains. The world 
of science or of letters owe him no« 
thing. He is great in horse-flesh, a 
keen hand at the whist and hazard 
table ; although never taking a decided 
position as a man of fon, he is toler- 
ated as a capital raconteur, jolly good 
fellow, and boon companion. With 
this success his poor ambition is satis- 
fied, and through an undistinguished 
and useless life, he clings with despe- 
rate fidelity to the outskirts of fashion- 
able society. 

The middling, intermediate, or ad- 
venturing Irish abound in London, not 
from choice, but of necessity; their 
own country affording no facilities of 
getting a livelihood. Under the late 
paternal government, (long may it be 
the Jate,) the mere fact of being a 
native of that country was a sufficient 
disqualification for any aspirant to an 
office which an abandoned roué, broken 
down turfite, or brother bumpkin of 
my Lord Morpeth, from this side the 
water, would condescend to accept: 
even the office of Under Secretary of 
State, always under a Conservative 

-. Government conferred upon a native 
of Ireland, was bestowed, with cha- 
racteristic effrontery, upon a person 
of whom the country knew nothing, 
or who knew nothing of the country. 
In a country where, by some strange 
infatuation, every sort of practical 
business-like education is considered 
mean and derogatory, it is not won- 
derful that .gentlemen of talent, as 
they are called, should become a drug 
in the market ; nor, in a country where 
the patronage of government is to the 
educated classes what the possession 
of land is to the peasantry, the means, 
and the sole means of life, is it to be 
wondered at that there should be multi- 
tudes of gentlemen of talent upon whose 
heads the patronage of government 
should fail to fail? These multitudes 
find their way to London ; and in the 
whole range of London adventurers 
there is probably no style of man so 
ill adapted for success.. He seems al- 
together to overlook the important 





truth, that London is not a literary, 
but a commercial city. Without 
slightest pretension to a commercial 
education, without commercial ex 
rience, without ever having been ini- 
tiated in the art of buying cheap and 
selling dear, pre-eminently the art of 
London life, he throws himself into 
the midst of the great bazar; and 
when we add that he is without capi- 
tal, the life of London life, we are 
at no loss to draw our conclusions as 
to the causes of his non-success. 

He is a martyr to the impracticable 
education in vogue with his country- 
men. Latin and Greek, wit and hu- 
mour, he has in abundance, and those 
are almost the only articles for which 
there exists, in London, no demand. 
You need not be at the trouble to 
enquire what your adventuring Irish- 
man is doing in London—he has but 
one ostensible occupation, which he 
seems to think the only pursuit worthy 
his extensive talents—the pursuit of 
the bar. He is always coming to the 
bar, and subsists, ad interim, by re- 
porting for the public press, for which 
he has established a reputation of 
peculiar talent. Occasionally he makes 
his way, with difficulty, to the sub- 
editorship, or even editorship of 
many of the provincial, and a few of 


the metropolitan journals ; but as his * 


habits are understood to be convivial, 
and as his means are rarely more than 
adequate to the necessities of the day, 
he seldom rises to the dignity of a 
share in the proprietary. 

He is, moreover, a labourer in other 
departments of periodical literature, 
contributes to the magazines and re- 
views, and is an important personage 
in managing that great intellectual 
cemetery, the Library of the British 
Museum. It is true, the literary 
resurrection-men, who swarm there in 
multitudes, countless as musquitoes 
battening upon the carcass of a dead 
nigger, are of all nations, climes, and 
even colours; nor do they carry on 
the trade of depredation in the silence 
and darkness of night, like their more 
modest brethren, the purveyors of the 
dissecting rooms; but may be seem, 
in the full blaze of the garish day, 


scraping away at the bones of monk- - 


ish chroniclers, dragging from their 
graves compilers of musty manu- 
scripts, putting aneld poet bodily into 
their bag, or scooping the brains out 
of the skull of a Scotch metaphysician. 
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1841.) 
If the originality of these gentry was 
in any thing like the ratio of their in- 
dustry, what treasures of literature 
should we not soom possess! Here, 
you see an attendant tumbling a wheel- 
barrow full of books to the feet of a 
transcribing author, busy getting up, 
at fifteen shillings a~-week, the mate- 
rials of a Penay magazine; there, a 
genius of high intellectual powers, 
phrenologically developed in the 
smooth expanse of his os frontis, sits 
in the midst of a pile of ponderous 
tomes, like another Marius, looking 
round the room with poetic frenzy ; a 
third, unwashed, unshaven, in a seedy 
suit of black, lays down his pen, while 
he scratches the shrubbery on the top 
of his head for a creeper or idea; a 
fourth, smelling intensely of onion, 
furtively munches the bread and cheese 
deposited in the pocket handkerchief 
in his lap; here and there you may 
see, thumbing some trashy novel, a 
literary lady, (ugly, of course, and 
usually with a hole in her stocking,) 
who takes this desperate mode of re- 
commending herself to the notice of 
the surrounding literary hodmen ; and 
here we may be permitted to observe, 
hew utterly perverted from its purpose 
is this valuable place:—ifan old woman 
has forgotten how to make black pud- 
dings, she flies forthwith to the British 
Museum, and writes an ‘order for a 
cookery book: if a parcel of brats of 
boys desire to study “ Little Red 
Riding- Hood,” or the “ Adventures 
of Mother Goose,” they must needs 
squat themselves down in the British 
Museum: if a forlorn blue, verging 
towards the desperation of six-and- 
thirty, wishes to peruse the “ Comi- 
cal struck Cobbler,” or some other 
interesting new work of fiction, in- 
stead of paying twopence for that 
privilege at a circulating library, she 
is off to have a spell for nothing at the 
British Museum. The consequence 
is, that what with the meb, the noise, 
and smell of cheese and onions, no 
scientific, professional, or literary 
man, who may require works of re- 
ference, and for whose use and benefit 
the Library is intended, can abide the 
place; and if they do venture, the odds 
are ten to one the transcribing au- 
thors, brats of boys, old women and 
literary ladies, have not left the poor 
Maan a seat to sit down on; and yet, 
in the teeth of all this, do we find the 
editors of newspapers pestered with 
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epistles from ‘“ Pedagogus,” and 
*¢ Vesperus Scholasticus,” and « Philo- 
Bookus,” to implore the Trustees to 
turn the reading-room into an evening 
school for all the “ tutorers” and: 
twopenny-halfpenny a-week sehool- 
masters of the metrepolis. Why does . 
not Lord Brougham, who seems at 
his wits’ end for something to do, es- 
tablish a dispensary for these house- 
less and destitute book-worms, where: 
trash adapted to their tastes and con- 
stitutions may be administered gratis, 
whereby the treasures of that noble 
library may be rendered accessible to 
those who require, and who know how 
to use them? If a benevolent institu- 
tion of this sort were set agoing, and 
a workshop, with scissors, paste, 

fold eopybooks, calculating machines, 
pewter pots, and the like suitable ap- 
paratus, provided for the transcribing: 
authors, where the good old English 
of our classic authors may be con< 
veniently translated into the unknown 
or Cockney tongue, and if all persons 
were excluded from the reading-room 
who have no business there, we should 
soon see the effects of this. blessed 
change on our national literature. 

Here, as they have little else to do, 
we find your adventuring Irishmen im 
abundance; here some study, and 
others kill time, the implacable and 
unrelenting enemy of the unemployed 
of London. 

In another defect of this class of 
men, you may discover the effects of . 
their impracticable and unbusiness- 
like education: we allude to their 
disposition, the result of circumstances, 
to make their way to fortune by the 
by-roads and crooked paths of life. 
One hears that Corney Mulligan 
(whose father is no more than a poor 
huxter in Tralee) married a tailor’s 
daughter with thirty thousand pounds; 
our hero, considering himself as tall 
and proper a man as Corney, sees. no 
reason in life why Ae should not marry 
another tailor’s daughter with another 
thirty thousand—as if tailors’ daugh- 
ters with thirty thousand pounds were 
as plenty as plums in a dumpling. 
Another sees Vincent Macsweeny, 
who qualified as member for Ballyrag- 
get, out of ten aeres of t '. 
sporting a blood bay in the P. 
on Sundays: he Aas beard that Vin- 
cent “shakes his elbow” to some 
purpose, and thinks, if he had 
luck, he might be able to sport. his bit 
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of blood as well as Vincent .Mac- 
sweeny. A third hears that Jack 
Maguire is getting on famously at the 
bar, and forthwith resolves to emulate 
the fame and fortune of Jack Maguire. 
We, however, who know Jack better, 
are aware that the poor fellow has 
spent a snug little property in the pur- 
suit of his profession, his emolument 
therefrom consisting in a guinea a 
circuit for the defence of some un- 
lucky delinquent; the profits of his 
practice at Westminster you might 
put all in your eye, and see none the 
worse for! For the steady contem- 
plation of his prospects in life, for a 
severe calculation of probabilities, or 
for a self-denying determination to 
select and pursue, with English per- 
severance and English industry, an 
humble but lucrative line of life, our 
too well-educated friend from the sister 
isle has no talent whatever; his edu- 
eation, while giving him much that a 
gentleman should not want, deprives 
him of the faculty of stooping to con- 
quer that which a gentleman must 
have, namely, a gentlemanly inde- 
pendence ; rendering him keenly sen- 
sitive to slight the ideas he has im- 
bibed at home, deprive him of much 
of the inclination, and of all the power, 
to put himself in those worldly cir- 
cumstances upon which the world 
looks not slightingly ; he has his pride, 
and it may be a worthy pride, but it 
is a pride opposed to the pride of an 
Englishman, and therefore here it is 
in many cases offensive, and in all 
ridiculous. 

Hence it is that you hear so many 
complaints, from Irish gentlemen, 
of the aversion and hostility with 
which they imagine they are regarded 
by Englishmen; to hear them talk, 
you would imagine that all England 
was in a conspiracy against them to 
crush their rising talent, and to put 
them down. Never was prejudice so 
unjust. An Englishman deals with 
the adventurer of other countries in a 
spirit worthy his commercial charac- 
ter ;—he examines him ; if he finds he 
suits the market, he buys him; it 
otherwise, he will have nothing to do 
with him. Now the fact is, the great 
~ majority of the class we are consider- 
ing do not suit the English market ; 
the Irishman is ardent, vivacious, en- 
thusiastic, impulsive; the English- 
man calm, sober, deliberative, perse- 
vering. The pride of the latter is his 
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industry and enterprize, that of the 
former a less practical pride; but it 
does not follow, that because men or 
goods will not suit a certain market, 
that they are therefore either hated or 
despised. A dolphin is a noble crea- 
ture in his proper place ; but his gam- 
bols and vagaries give him no title to 
estimation when mingling in the so. 
ciety of whales. 

We could adduce many creditable 
instances of Irishmen taking a highly 
respectable rank in various phases of 
London life; but we know not one soli- 
tary case wherein the character of such 
individuals was not either originally 
akin to the English character, or 
tamed down by observation, judg- 
ment, and discretion, to the sobriety 
of character pre-eminently the char- 
acteristic of the people of this country. 
He who would get on in London, be 
he of what country he may, must not 
only have a character, but an Angli- 
cised character; it will not do that he 
is hospitable, generous, warm-hearted, 
open-handed, talented, capable, quick; 
qualities such as these, although lean. 
ing to virtue’s side, are apt to be 
counterbalanced by corresponding dis- 
qualifications, such as improvidence, 
intemperance, unsteadiness. In Lon- 
don, men must do as men do in Lon- 
don. You must be sedate, industri- 
ous, economical, persevering to the 
end; cautious in your dealings, hard 
in your bargains, prompt in your pay- 
ments, punctual in all your engages 
ments; modest in dress and deport- 
ment, not a loud dogmatic talker; un- 
skilled in tavern politics and pothouse 
theology. You must put on a pair of 
moral winkers, so that you may only 
see straight before you in the path 
you have chosen to pursue through 
life. You must marry, prudently if 
you can, but society demands security 
for good conduct, and you must marry; 
be you of what country you may, we 
tell you, despite the grumbling of gin- 
and-water tavern-haunters, you will 
be well received and well esteemed in 
London; and with health, strength, 
and the blessing of God, you cannot 
fail to obtain an honest, which is an 
honourable, living. If, indeed, you 
would be distinguished and eminent ; 
if you aspire not merely to indepen- 
dence, but to independence with re-' 
nown, you have proposed to yourself 
neither less nor more than to climb a 
precipice; ease, repose, and leisure 
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must be strangers to you; the tender 
domesticities of life you must eschew, 
the delightful intercourse of friends 
you may not indulge in ; toil by night 
and day, unintermitting toil, must be 
your portion 3.and, in addition to all 
this, you must be gifted in no ordinary 
degree by nature. But 


“‘ Whether thy soul 

Soars fancy’s flights beyand the pole, 

Or, darkling, grubs this earthly hole 
In low pursuit ; 

Know, prudent, cautious self-control 
Is wisdom’s root.” 





We must not be understood, in our 
advice to strangers either now engaged 
in London life, or meditating a trial 
of fortune there, to mean, that it is 
either necessary, advisable, or right to 
de-nationalize themselves, and to en- 
deavour to forget that they have a 
country. We should no more incul- 
eate such infamy asthis, than we should 
advise the perpetration of any other 
unnatural crime: your citizen of the 
world is generally a cold- hearted, sel- 
fish, good-to-nobody-but-himself sort 
of fellow: what we would insist on is, 
that if a man wishes to succeed, he 
should adapt himself to the constitu« 
tion of the country wherein he desires 
adoption, so far as that adaptation 
may be consistent with good taste and 
honesty: if he should have had the 
misfortune to spend his early days in 
a country where humble industry is 
derided and contemned; where bab- 
bling, bullying, and outrageous talk- 
ing seem to form the business of men’s 
lives; where from boyhood to ex- 
treme age, rabjd religious and poli- 
tical bigotry prevail; where every 
man of education spends his life ear- 
wigging third. rate officials for a pull 
at the public pocket; where the social 
amusements of gentlemen cdnsist in 
horse-racing, punch-drinking, card- 
playing, and pistoling; and where 
blarney, that native dialect of political 
and religious humbugs, paid patriots, 
and slaves, is cultivated with enthu- 
siasm, the sooner he forgets his early 
education, and goes to school with 
sensible men, the better. 

Another defect, observable in the 
conduct of Irishmen in London, which 
we have often heard severely anim- 


’ . adverted upon by Englishmen, is a 


propensity to indulge in a low; back- 
biting vituperation of the character 
and conduct of any of their country- 
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men who may happen to come upon 
the tapis. e have heard an Eng- 
lishman—a sincere and warm friend 
of natives of the sister island—declare 
that he never heard the character of 
one Irishman canvassed in a company 
where there was another Irishman, 
that the latter had not something to 
say against the former, in deprecia- 
tion of his birth, family, or religion, 
or in vituperation of his political or 
social behaviour—and this, too, from 
the lips of those who made themselves 
conspicuous as the loudest and most 
dogmatic eulogists of their common 
country. This we believe to be quite 
true; and we take this to be mainly 
the cause of whatever aversion gen- 
tlemen of the Emerald Isle may be 
regarded in this country: surely, when 
you see two birds of the same nest 
bespatter one another, it is a fair and 
logical conclusion that they are birds 
of an unfavourable feather. The per- 
sons who indulge in this shameless 
conduct do not appear to know that a 
portion of that contempt they so liber. 
ally express for their own countrymen 
must fall upon their country, that is, 
upon themselves; and so sure as no 
man ever yet came off with flying 
colours in a row with his own rela- 
tions, so sure is it that he will reap 
nothing but his fair share of contempt, 
who expresses himself contemptuously 
or depreciatingly of those who are 
connected with him by the endearing 
relationship of a common country. 
If serious in his libels (for in this 
course of conduct truth is a libel) he 
injures those who have never injured 
him, by creating a perpetuating pre- 
judice: if jocose, for some of these 
vituperators are diverting vagabonds, 
he propagates contempt: in either 
case, the course we have known to be 
attended with the most salutary effect 
is, to receive gentlemen of this stamp 
on the first or second floor, and when 
they commence operations, either as 
satirists or buffoons, to give them five 
minutes to prove their assertions, and, 
in case of failure, to assist them im 
making their ezit with all imaginable 
velocity from the most convenient 
window. 

That we may uot be accused of 
exaggerating this peculiarly Hiber- 
nian characteristic, we will take the: 
trouble to transcribe, verbatim, from: 
our short-hand notes, a politico-reli- 
gious pothouse conversation we had’ 





174 
the misfortune to be ed to 
listen to, at one of the taverns greatly 
frequented by your houseless Irish- 
men in London. 

The reader will picture to the eye 
of his imagination a dingy parlour, 
wainscoted with imitation oak, lighted 
by half a dozen tallow eights, and 
plentifully besprinkled with saw-dust, 
somewhere in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Theatres-Royal. The 
dramatis persone consist of a plethoric, 
well.fed, tidily togged Englishman, a 
yard of clay in his mouth, and a 
tankard of Kennet ale before him; a 
couple of Irishmen, puffing away at 
cubas, sixteen a shilling, moistened 
with the customary potable whisky- 
punch; some trivial observation upon 
a paragraph in the evening paper 
opens the question, and the question 
is no sooner opened than the discus- 
sion begins. Upon this eventful occa- 
sion, the conversation we carefully 
noted, screened from observation by 
an intervening hat; the Englishman 
opened the ball, observing that the 
election of O’Connell as Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, was confirmed in the 
Globe 


First Irishman. Yes, sir; the Libe- 
tator is the man; and the Orange 
corporation is for ever extinct. 

Second Irishman. ‘The Liberator ! 
a vile, cowardly, begging impostor, 
not fit, by ——! to clean—— 

First I. The moral regenerator, 
sir, of his country ; the greatest-—— 

Second I. Thief, knave, rascal, 
blackguard middleman, low, vulgar— 

First I. Washington, Napoleon, 
Kosciusko of —— 

Second IJ. Every thing that is low, 
base, mercenary, selfish 

First I. Exalted, high-minded, pa- 
triotic, seif-denying. 

Second I, Greedy, needy; blarney- 
ing, bullying, swaggering, intense— 

First I. Patriotism, private virtue, 
public honesty, political 

Second I, Profligacy, knavery, ir- 
religion, d———n me, that ever dis- 
graeed the name of a—— 

First I. Great, glorious, and free 
people ; yes, sir, “ hereditary bonds- 
men, know ye not, who would be free, 
themselves must ”—— 

Second I. Hang up all the priests 
on one gallows, and O'Connell dan- 
cing at the end ofa rope: by the Lord, 
I would go a thousand miles with peas 
in my—— 
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First I. Opinion is, that without 
O'Connell, by the powers, Europe 
would relapse into—— 

Second I, Peace and plenty, by the 
holy, that’s what we want—none of 
orl d——-d, infernal, raseally, kna- 
vis 

First I. Autocrats and 
stand in awe of his little finger: gen- 
tlemen, I a the right hon—— 

Second I. Glorious, pious, and im- 
mortal memory of the great and 
good 

First I, Daniel O'Connell, M.P., ° 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, who— 

Second I. Delivered us from Po- 
pery, slavery, wooden shoes, and 
brass money; may he that will not 
drink this toast be rammed and cram. 
med into the great 

Englishman. Globe says that Mr 
O’Connell is a very fit man for the 
office, now I think the—— 

Second I. Blue pills of perdition 
and popery—— 

First I. Deseended in unbroken 
suecession from the Apostles and 
Saint—— 

Second I. Blazes! what a speech, 
when we all know, as well as we know 
the taste of whisky, that every devil of 
a Pope kept es many 

E. Pints of alf and alf, screws of 
tobacco, goes of gin, and—— 

First I. Self-denying, virtuous, 
temperate people of —— 

Second I. Hordes of thieving, mur- 
dering, bigoted priest-ridden savages, 
ready for every 

First I. Quiet moral revolution, 
worked out by the 

£. Globe says that O’Connell isa 
very fit man for the office, now I 
think. 

Second I, H—ll and perdition! talk 
of M‘Gillicuddy being a judge of 
horses ? may I be d—d if his father 
didn’t sell my: uncle Tom a rascally 
hack for two hundred pounds, and by © 
the same token his mother was caught 
in the bed with—— 

First I. The archbishop of Dub- 
lin, sir, is a patron of the National 
System of Education ; not because he 
got his situation from the Whigs, but 
because-—— 

Second I. Hookey! we know all 
about that: you recollect the two lit- 
tle girls we met on Sunday forenoon 
at the corner of —— 

First I. Canada, sir, and Ireland, 
are in precisely similar circumstances 
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Second I. Joe Macarty, indeed! 
don’t I recollect when not one belong- 
ing to him hada whole breeches ; and 
when my uncle Tom of Tommy- View 
used to lend him one of his eleven 
hunters, just to—— 

First I. Extinguish despotism, and 
secure the inevitable extinction of a 
diphlogisticated anarchy in the habit- 
able—— 

E. Globe says that Mr O’Connell 
is a very fit man for the —— 

Second I, Just so, my old buck: 
and that reminds me that I forgot to 
propose the Pope in pillory, the pil- 
lory in—— 

First I, Heaven and earth! Is not 
the accursed Union the cause of all the 
misery and degradation in 

Second I. H—ll, and the devil pelt- 
ing priests at 

First I. The shade of the mighty 
Napoleon—— 

E. The Globe says—— 

Second I. Talking of Napoleon re- 
minds me of Bob Beamish: he wore 
a cocked hat, but no matter; his fa- 
ther was only a pig-butcher in the 
beautiful city of- 

E. The Globe says that Mr O’Con- 
nell is a very fit man for the office ; 
now I think a decided political parti- 
san is not a fit man to hold the office 
of Lord Mayor. 

With this profound observation we 
had hoped the discussion would have 
come to an end, but it appeared it was 
merely beginning; looking over our 
notes, and discovering, as we thought, 
nothing either original or profound, 
we concluded that the wisdom or wit 
would not wax more abundant as the 
evening grew late and the disputants 
muzzy : paying the reckoning, we took 
our departure, no way surprised at the 
quiet contempt with which the sober, 
self-restricted Englishman must re- 
gard these rabid wretches, who, not 
caring for aught save the gratification 
of their own mutual hate and folly, 
must needs strip naked their absurdi- 
ties of speech, thought, and action, 
and turn them loose upon the town, 
to the infinite injury and discredit of 
every aon or 5 Saipan add to the re- 
spectability of his country by respect- 
ing himself, and who exhibits his pride 
of country by so comporting himself 
that his country may be proud of him. 

Perhaps we are expected to give our 
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readers some idea of the outward and 
visible man of the middle class Irish- 
man in London: whether in a coffee~ 
room or on the street; you can hardly 
mistake him, if your eye has been ae- 
customed long to the contemplation of 
national physiognomies—tall, athletic, 
robust, he has not either in face or 
figure the breeding or feeding of the 
Englishman, through whose hereditary 
blood the nutritive and chylofactory 
roast beef and strong ale have been 
amalgamated since the days of Ed- 
ward the Confessor: he is sometimes 
a good-looking fellow, but more fre- 
quently partaking of the raw-head-and- 
bloody-bones school, like his brethren 
the Picts: he rejoices ire ¢ azeplitude 
of whisker, flourishing txuriantly 
even to the corners of the lip, and 
growing halfway down the esopha- 
gus, for all we know to the contrary; 
of this he is ridiculously vain, attri- 
buting to his hirsute luxuriance some 
capillary attraction with the fair sex, 
the nature whereof passes our powers 
of comprehension to divine: his gait 
is usually a semi-military: march, the 
hat cocked a little on one side, the 
wearer regarding you with somewhat 
of a defiant air: he is sometimes,over, 
usually under, seldom well dressed, 
and his tout ensemble is generally that 
of a man not on the most familiar in- 
timacy with the money market. 
ScorcumeEn are to be found in Lon-" 
don, as every where else, but. not in 
that proportion you would be led to 
expect from the immensity of the 
place. The practical shrewdness and 
intuitive plain sense with which na- 
tives of that country are so bountiful- 
ly endowed, and which have become 
so interwoven with the national char- 
acter, that ene overlooks the advan- 
tage of their admirable system of edu- 
cation, and imagines that Scotchmen 
are born with a sharp eye to business, 
enables them to see, that unless they 
have a connexion established, the capi+ 
talists of London are too heavy metal 
to contend with. Accordingly, yeu 
see very few Scotchmen in proportion 
to other adventurers a 
upon society in London: in this par- 
ticular he differs materially from the 
Irishman, who when he quits London 
thinks he quits life. The Scotchman 
regards London with a view to better- 
ing his conditien or making his for- 
tune: the Irishman regards it as: 
pleasant place to live in, and 
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ambition is satisfied if he earn a 
living, because a living is success to 
him who cannot get a living at home. 
Sandy, however, is a long-headed 
fellow, and looks a great way beyond 
the end of his nose: he knows his 
sound, worldly, hard-handed habits 
will gain him a living any where, but 
that does not satisfy him: his dreams 
by night, for he is wide awake in the 
day transport him to some sweet little 
wale among the braes of Balwhidder, 
where he was reared, and where he 
means to return a nabob, like Jemmy 
MacPherson, and buy up the whole 
- territory: his desire is to aggrandize 
Scotland in his own person, and there- 
fore looks out upon the wide world as 
the field for the accomplishment of his 
purpose, indifferent whether his fate 
consigns him to the Arcticor Antarctic 
Pole. No man is better calculated to 
rub along than your Scot: of a hardy 
race, inured to labour, and no way 
fastidious in his living, he is sure to 
fall upon his legs, wherever you fling 
him. But it is to his education he 
owes every thing: he hasit at his own 
door, under the keen eye and watch- 
ful care of educated parents; and 
when we say educated, let it not be 
understood to mean pedantical hum- 
bugs, inflated with Horatian metres, or 
stuffed up to the gorge with catalectic 
dithyrambic-iambic anapests, which, 
‘we are given to understand, are the 
nicknames of crippled syllables that 
hop up and down the classical world 
like beggars upon crutches; but men 
who have studied the philosophy of 
history in the heroic struggles of their 
fathers for independence, political and 
religious, who have acquired their pro- 
verbial habits of industry in forcing a 
niggard soil against nature to be pro- 
ductive, and whose rules of life, con« 
duct, and conversation must be the 
best, since drawn from the pages of 
that blessed Book given by God to man 
for his guide and instructor in his pil- 
grimage from this world to the world 
tocome. The independence of their 
country, secured by the indomitable 
might of men in whose eyes slavery 
was the worst of deaths, and death in 
resisting tyranny but the beginning 
of a better life, has given the sons of 
Scotland a moral elevation, which. is 
their first and best letter of recom- 
mendation. Their mode of life, equally 
removed from squalid poverty which 
knows no hope, and luxury which en- 


ervates while it refines, adapts him for. 


wrestling with the world, whether 
abroad or at-home, while his system of 
early education is that best calculated to 
attain independence, and to teach himto 
enjoy with moderation and sobriety the 
blessings independence can bestow. 
The Scot is never ashamed for a mo- 
meut of his country; nay, we will 
go farther, and say, that we have 
never known a Scot indifferent to, or 
forgetful of, his country ; he has a 
pride in his aecent, his physical cha- 
racteristics, and the garb of Old Gaul. 
The bagpipe sounds in his ear like the 
voice of a clansman, and his penny is 
always ready for the brother Scot who 
extricates, from elbow-strictured bag, 
every variety of intonation from grunt 
to squeak, mellowed into tenderness 
by the rich luxuriance of the ever- 
rumbling drone. If you are skilled 
in the mysteries of the tartan, you 
need hardly enquire his name ; for in 
vest, trousers, cap, or neck-kerchief, 
you will be sure to decipher whether 
he is a Mackintosh, a Macfarlane, or 
a Murray. He dresses plainly, but 
with neatness, and always according 
to his means and station; he affects 
gaiters, and is fond of enveloping in 


weather-defying galligaskins the ne. . 


ther extremities of his visible man. 
Remembering his primeval attach. 
ment to the kilt, we always quote 
this peculiarity as one of the most 
striking examples of the strong pro- 
pensity of human nature to run into 
Opposite extremes. Grave and sober 
in his general deportment, he is fid- 
gety and touchy in the extreme upon 
every question, whether great or 
small, affecting the honour, character, 
and conduct of the greatest or mean- 
est of his countrymen, in which he 
sees involved the honour and charac 
ter of his country; if you wish to 
throw him into a nervous fever, you 
have only to observe, that from the 
Pastor Fido Allan Ramsay may 
have derived the idea of the “ Gentle 
Shepherd,” or, if he be a Highlander, 
to hint a suspicion affecting the au- 
thenticity of Ossian. He is accused 
of loving Scotland better than truth, 
and this, which was intended as a ca- 
lumny, is one of the highest compli- 
ments we can pay him; the manual 
of his youth, the companion of his 
manhood, and the consolation of his 
age, has recorded for him the infamy 
and punishment of the son who dis- 
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played the nakedness of his father; he 
regards his country as he does his 
parent, and would-as soon suffer im- 
putation upon the one as upon the 
other. He lives rarely by his wit, for 
he knows that wit, like service, is no 
inheritance; still more rarely by his 
wits, for in addition to the objections 
of his bringing up, he is well aware 
that honest enterprize and continuous 
industry pay better in the long run. 
He has humour, but it is dry, and for 
that reason, probably, he is fond of 
moistening his humour with whisky 
toddy; whisky toddy, however, po- 
tent as it is, cannot overcome his 
habitual gravity ; if he forgets himself 
so far as to get drunk, he gets drunk 
soberly and with discretion. 

As we have said, his spirit of na- 
tionality is evidenced alike in great 
and little things. Although living at 
the uttermost ends of the town, he 
will toddle through, wet or dry, to 
attend public worship at the National 
Scots Church in Regent Square or 
Swallow Street; he will “ cry tails” 
with you for a bottle of Edinburgh 
ale, and walk seven miles to drink it 
at the sign of the * Three Thistles.” 
If you talk of cookery, he silences you 
at once with sheep-head broth and 
haggis; they who hear him upon 
those appetizing dainties, have no need 
ofdinner. - 

His views being directed mainly to 
commercial pursuits, you will find him 
lodging somewhere in the city, at the 
house of a countryman of course; but, 
as we have. before said, you seldom 
find him the Aabitué of taverns or 
coffee-houses, for if he does not find a 
ready market in London for his ser- 
vices, he speedtly transfers his services 
elsewhere. ‘For almost every situa- 
tion of active and business life he is 
well qualified ; but there are pursuits 
which he monopolizes, and ‘makes ex- 
clusively his own. He is the gar- 
dener and practical agriculturist of 
the eastern’ and the western hemi- 
sphere ; he carries the art of produc- 
tion over the globe, and leaves a 
comparatively niggard soil to fertilize 
lands more fertile by nature than his 
own. He is the. sheep-farmer of the 
boundless pastures of Australia; in 
Canada the pioneer of civilization ; he 
is the confectioner and baker of the 


three kingdoms, and in London we 


are mainly indebted to him for our 
daily bread. 
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He is the working engineer, too, 
over half the globe; the gigantic 
power developed, nay, for practical 
purposes created, by one of his coun- 
trymen, he delights to subserve; he 
is the architect, the controller, and 
the valet of the steam-engine. He is 
a labourer, and a successful one, in 
science, literature, and the arts; trite 
and tedious would be the task to enu- 
merate the catalogue of eminent per- 
sons who claim kindred with him in 
the range of the learned and other 
professions. In the church alone do 
we find Scotland tenacious of the ta- 
lents and virtues of her sons ; physi- 
cians, lawyers, merchants, she gives 
us in abundance, and even presents 
London with a Lord Mayor; her 
Chalmers, on the contrary, she refuses 
to part with, and retains for herself 
alone. 

He is great in trade and commerce ; 
nor do the nobility of his country dis- 
dain to identify themselves with those - 
pursuits from which so great a propor- 
tion of our true glory is derived. We 
haveseen with pleasure thename of the 
Honourable Mr Frazer figuring upon 
a brass plate on the door of an emi- 
nent mercantile house in the city ; and 
we are vulgar enough to imagine the 
scion of a noble house looks quite as 
much to advantage in that place as on 
the steps of Crockford’s, or in the 
profligate society of the saloon. 

But it is the excursive character of 
his enterprize that more than any 
other quality distinguishes the ad- 
venturer of Scotland : 


‘* All nations that the eye of heaven visits, 
Are to the wise man ports and happy 
havens.” 


He teaches his necessity to reason 
thus, for : 


“ There is no virtue like necessity.” 


The wide world to him seems only 
a great adventure, and nations merely 
objects of speculation. He will set 
off to colonize the undiscovered conti- 
nent of the southern latitudes, for he 
knows the early bird catches the worm ; 
finding this “no go,” he is neither 
disheartened nor disappointed; he 
makes experiments to discover whe- 
ther the icebergs will grow larches ; 
failing in that, he concentrates his 
energies in the destruction of the 
whales : he goes out for a fortune, and 
without a fortune he will not return; 
do or die is his motto, and he sticks to 
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the world like a limpet. There are 
no such things now-a-days as desolate 
islands ; every desolate island is sure 
to furnish its enterprizing Scotchman. 
The coast of Africa has no terrors 
for him; Borneo is not too hot to 
hold him: he warms his toes on the 
banks of Slave River to the tune of 
Tullochgorum, and displays his Pais- 
ley shawl or Kilmarnock nightcap to 
the admiring gazes of Topinambo or 
Timbuctoo. 

We happened to be in the tavern, 
hight Edinburgh Castle, one evening, 
musing, as is our custom, upon men 
and manners, when an original in pea- 
green coat, brass buttons, and thor- 
ough-bred plaiding trews, entered, 
taking his seat vis-o-vis to our bottle 
of ale; remarking, that he “ kittled it 
was Embro’,”” and having, upon tast- 
ing the liquor, pronounced it “ unco 
guid,” we fell naturally enough into 
conversation. Our North British 
friend had come up to town in the 
hope of investing his little capital, 
amounting only to a few hundred 
pounds, in some mercantile specula- 
tion, but in vain: many were the 
tempting offers made, as he informed 
us, of so many hundred per cent for 
his money ia this adventure and in 
that: he ‘was too far north, however, 
even for the matchless money-snatch- 
‘ers of London; and wherever a bona 
Jide investment offered itself, the capi- 
tal he possessed was no object. 

“Hech me, sirs!” exclaimed he, 
*‘thae Lunnon lads talk o’ hunners o’ 
thoosans o’ punds sterling, as if they 
were sae mony chucky-stanes! Hech 
me! it’s the place for thae monied 
whales to mak sma’ wark wi’ siccan a 
sprat as I am; sae, I hae jist made up 


my mind to work my passage till 


California, whar I hae a brither in the 
hide an’ tallow business. Noo, as ye 
seem a duce lad, we’ll e’en crack an- 
ither bottle thegither; ye can pay 
for't, and I'll do the same for you, the 
neist time we hae the luck to forga- 


ther.” 


The probabilities of success of ad. _ 
venturers in London may be estimated 
from the short, and for that reason im- 
perfect, sketch we have given of their 
peculiarities: that their advancement 
ean in any degree be accelerated -or 
retarded by the circumstance of their 
being strangers, we must be permitted 
to doubt: by far the greater amount 
of the London population is denizen 
if there are here none of the neigh 
bourly sympathies of citizenship, nei- 
ther are their here its neighbourly 
aversions. In insignificant or remote 
places the arrival of a stranger may be 
regarded with aversion, as taking the 
bread out of somebody’s mouth: in 
London the success of every man de. 
pends not upon his neighbours, but 
upon himself. It cannot be denied 
that he has difficulties to contend 
with, but the difficulty of prejudice 
is not one of them: the graduate 
of Cambridge or Oxford settling in 
the back-wood of America, will find 
himself far outdone in his clearing 
operations by the native Yankee pio- 
neer of civilization, though the bears, 
’coons, and wild Indians, like John as 
much as Jonathan;-so it will be in 
London, where the difficulty of stran- 
gers will be found fo lie in the want of 
the same knowledge of business, the 
same amount of eapital, or the same 
enterprize, as his London competitor, 

It might be as well imagined that 
the turbot sold this morning at Bil- 
lingsgate will not be eaten this even- 
ing in Bond Street, because taken in 
the net of a Dutchman ; that the but- 
ter we consume at breakfast will be 
rejected, because the product of the 
dairies of Cork or Waterford; or 
that the mutton expected to-morrow 
in Leadenhall market will remain un- 
sold, because fattened north of the | 
Tweed ; as that industry -and enter- 
prize suited to the market, (for every 
thing centres in that,) will not find in 
London, as elsewhere, its just and 
legitimate reward. 
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THE TITTLE-TATTILE OF A PHILOSOPHER. 


Proresson Kruc of Leipsic is a 
person of no small consideration in 
Germany. It is true that the philo- 
sophers of the high transcendental 
po look upon him as the very dirt 
beneath their feet. They speak of 
him as belonging to that class of authors 
of whom it is said— Js se sont battus 
les flancs pour étre de grands hommes ; 
but let him batter his sides, say they, 
till they ache again, he is unable to 
give utterance to a single note of 
genuine philosophic inspiration. Mys- 
tical dreamers, retorts the professor, 
are ye, one and all of you, you trans- 
cendentalists. Your world is but a 
phantom, and is peopled with phan- 
toms. Your theories are utterly re- 
pudiated by common sense, and, unlike 
the rest of mankind, you make it your 
pride to be seen walking on your heads. 
It may be so, answer the transcend- 
entalists, but you have no head to 
walk upon, worthy Professor Urceus. 

Still, notwithstanding these asperi- 
ties, and although our professor is 
altogether disowned by the genuine 
children of speculation, it must be ad- 
mitted that the man who was deemed 
worthy to be the immediate successor 
of Kant, in the Chair of Philosophy, 
at K6nigsberg, and who presided with 
courage and ability over the University 
of Leipsic during the memorable crisis 
of 1813, when that city, like a con- 
vulsed human heart, was the bloody 
nucleus around which was raging the 
battle of a nation’s life—it must be 
admitted that such a man has some 
claims on the consideration of those 
who are interested either in literary 
or military history. The industry of 
Professor Krug has been indefatigable, 
and the versatility of his talents is 
prodigious. For the last forty years, 
scarcely an event has occurred, scarcely 
an opinion has been broached in Ger- 
many, without his having come forward 
and taken part in the discussion. No 
subject comes amiss to his hand, from 
the philosophy of ancient down to the 
liberation of modern Greece. We 
are not, however, going to follow him 


through his multifarious undertakings. 
We shall merely attempt to lay before 
our readers an undress picture of the 
man as he himself has painted it in 
his autobiegraphy, using our own dis- 
cretion in curtailing the light-hearted, 
though somewhat exuberant loquacity 
of the original. His work is divided 
into six stages. 

Stage the first. My Childhood—177®, 
1782. I was born, says the professor, 
at Radis, a small village near Witten- 
berg, at the midnight hour, between 
the 2lst and the 22d of June 17790: 
There was not at that time, in all Ger- 
many, a more secluded spot than the 
hamlet in which I first saw the light. 
But the loveliness of nature is doomed 
to be every where violated by the 
march of modern improvement, and 
the house in which I was born, and 
the garden in which I played in my 
infancy, were long ago swept away 
in order to make room for the great 
highway which now stretches its weary 
length between Leipsic and Berlin. 

The period at which my birth hap- 
pened, gave rise to much controversy 
in our small community. My father 
insisted that the midnight hour be- 
longed to the 22d of the month; and 
accordingly maintained that I was 
born on that day. On the other hand, 
the parson reckoned it to belong to 
the preceding day, and entered me in 
the parish-register as born on the 21st. 
Leaving the world to side with either 
of these worthies as it pleases on this 
important point, I may remark that, in 
my progress through life, I have ex- 
tracted from this uncertainty an ad- 
vantage not enjoyed by those who 
have only one birthday to come and 
go upon. In early life, when one is 
proud of being thought old, 1 always 
declared myself in favour of the 21st; 
but now that I am getting into the 
sear and yellow leaf, my predilection 
for senility is considerably abated, and 
I am decidedly of opinion that the 
22d was the day of my birth. 

I have been informed, that at the 
time of my birth a still more animated 
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debate was maintained among the 
gossips who presided at that event. 
It was argued by some of them, that 
the tenor of my future life would ne- 
cessarily be coloured by the witching 
hour in which I had been born—that 
this hour being the solemn time “ when 
night and morning meet”—when 
ghosts come out of the graves, and 
license is given to the powers of dark- 
ness—the just conclusion was, that I 
could not escape being a ghost-seer, 
an animal magnetizer, a mystic, or 
fanatic of one kindoranother. Others, 
again, of these she-sages, who prided 
themselves upon greater astronomical 
or astrological skill, predicted for me 
adirectly opposite fate. This very 
time, they said, being the crisis of the 
year in which the sun is highest in 
heaven, and his light, even at mid- 
night, scarcely sunk beneath the hori- 
zon, it followed, most undeniably, that 
I would be the born foe of darkness, 
obscurity, and mysticism, in. all its 
shapes—the friend of clearness and 
enlightenment, and the zealous advo- 
cate of liberty of thought, if not, per- 
haps, an absolute freethinker. Upon 
the breathing of this latter suspicion, 
I understand that the whole conclave 


crossed themselves devoutly, and mut- 
tered a pious “ God forbid,” expres- 
sive of the hope that the unconscious 
squaller before them might never be- 


come any such devil’s brat. Let the 
world, which has my writings before 
it, decide whether any of these pro- 
phecies have been fulfilled. 

My extraction was neither mean nor 
exalted. My father was a respectable 
farmer ; and my mother was nearly 
related to Oeser, an artist of some 
celebrity at the period of which I am 
writing. Though at all seasons of my 
life I have been partial to exercises 
which demand bodily exertion, and 
bring the muscles into play, particu- 
larly to riding—as my galloping off 
upon a butcher’s pony when not seven 
years old, may testify—in which ad- 
venture I very nearly met with a 
broken neck—still, I evinced from my 
earliest years a yet greater tendency 
towards the sedentary pursuits of 
literature. My fondness for study 
determined my father to make ascho- 
lar of me, and an event which occurred 
about this time, led my family to select 
theology as the vocation in which I 
was most likely to makea figure. In 
these days my grandmother was alive, 
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and a very kind and pious old lady 
she was. It was her eantiog — 
morning to prepare herself for the 
duties of the day, by singing a spiritual 
hymn. Now, happening to have an 
excellent ear for music, I overheard 
her one morning pouring fortha strain 
which more than usually took my 
fancy. I immediately caught the tune, 
and began to hum in unison. The 
old lady, attributing my accompaniment 
entirely to an overflow of precocious 
piety, was vastly delighted. Never 
was such a pious child seen. We must 
by all means make a minister of him, 
When he is of age to enter the Church, 
he will indeed be a great and a shining 
light.” Meanwhile, my mouth was 
crammed with sugar-plums and lolly. 
pops, and, saint or not, I was at any 
rate in the fair way of being made an 
incorrigible hypocrite ; for from that 
time I made a point of partaking daily 
in my grandmother's devotional exer- 
cises, and was as devout as ginger- 
bread could make me. 

Even at this early age, the diligence 
with which I prosecuted my scholastic 
and theological pursuits was so great, 
that I soon exhansted all the know- 
ledge that was to be obtained at our 
village school, besides draining dry 
the biblical information of my grand- 
mother. It was therefore fixed that 
I should be sent to the great national 
seminary at Pforta. Many and bitter 
were the tears I shed on leaving the 
paternal roof in 1782. Pforta, I had 
been told, was distant two days’ jour- 
ney from Radis, and hence I felt as 
if I were going to be banished to the 
uttermost regions of the earth. I be- 
lieved that I should never more behold 
the countenances of my home. There 
are certainly few trials more severe 
than that which accompanies the first 
untwisting of a child's affections from 
around the persons and places familiar 
to him from infancy. I at least can 
testify that I left my father’s house 
with a heart laden with the entire 
affliction of an exile. But the pangs 
of boyhood are transitory—novelties 
broke in upon my wondering eyes at 
every advance of our journey. [ became 
absorbed in the interest of new scenes ; 
so that by the time the mountains of 
Naumberg, which lay near the place of 
my destination, were visible, I had en- 
tirely got the better of my home-sick- 
ness, and was ready to enter upon the 
new career to which I had been called. 
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Stagethe second. My Schoolboy Years 
—1782, 1788. Schulpforta is an old 
monastic foundation, and many dis- 
tinguished men have been educated 
within its walls. Here Ernesti laid 
the foundations of his profound and 
varied scholarship ; here Klopstock 
meditated the first vast achievement 
of his country’s muse; and here the 
young Fichte evinced early indica- 
tions of the fiery qualities of that in- 
domitable heart which, in the crucible 
of a life of many trials, were after- 
wards sublimated into the most ab- 
stract speculations of the brain. I 
could add many more names to these 
three, but it is not my purpose to 
write a history of this great institu- 
tion; that has already been done both 
in prose and verse. All that I pro- 
pose doing is, to recall a few reminis- 
eences of Schulpforta in its more im- 
mediate connexion with my own 
comparatively insignificant self. 

I cannot, however, refrain in this 
place from mentioning an incident, 
touching the last-mentioned of these 
eminent men, which occurred soon 
after I entered the school. It will 


perhaps give the reader a lively pic-. 


ture of the then condition of our little 
republic. I may remark that the 
system of fagging prevailed amongst 
us in its fullest extent—a practice 
which, though not without some ad- 
vantages, is liable to very great 
abuses. However, if instances of 
extreme rigour on the part of the su- 
periors frequently occurred, it also 
sometimes happened—as I am about 
to show—that condign vengeance was 
retaliated upon those who had reined 
With too tight a hand the junior sec- 
tion of the school. Fichte had quit- 


ted Pforta for the university -a short 
time before I entered it, leaving be- 
hind him the ‘reputation of a very 


strict disciplinarian. On one occa- 
sion he came down to visit us from 
Leipsic, where he was at that time a 
student, Never shall I forget the 
storm of retaliation for bygone scores 
with which his presence was hailed, 
He entered the hall while we were at 
dinner, and paid his respects to the 
tutor who was presiding, But no 
sooner had the scholars who had suf- 
fered under his tyranny, and who 
were now superiors themselves, caught 
a glimpse of him, than they began to 
shuffle with their feet and to drum 
upon the tables with all their might. 
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The contagion spread like an electric 
shock, and a din arose almost suffi- 
cient, I thought, to have rent in twain 
the vaulted roof of the apartment in” 
which we sat at meat. In vain our 
master entreated silence; in vain our 
visiter attempted, by assuming an im- 
posing attitude, to bid defiance to the 
storm. His affected indifference and 
contempt only made us redouble our 
fierce vociferations. The tumult waxed 
louder and louder ; and at length the 
boys, seeing that Fichte still kept his 
ground, began to pelt him with a 
shower of half-gnawed bones. Our 
unwelcome visiter was then forced to. 
give way, the teacher accompanying 
him to the door, by way of shielding 
him from the merciless bone-bombard- 
ment to which he was exposed. When 
our master returned, we prepared our- 
selves to receive a precious rating, 
and our consternation now kept us as 
quiet as our indignation just before 
had rendered us obstreperous. But 
he, knowing well what had given rise 
to this outburst of execration, con- 
tented himself with remarking, in a 
half humorous tone, ‘ Well, perhaps, 
we ought not to have handled him 
quite so sharply,” as if he himself had 
taken part in the rough reception 
which the guondam tyrant had met 
with gt the hands of his victims. 

When I was at Schulpforta our at- 
tention was restricted almost exclu- 
sively, and I think wisely, to the 
study of ancient classical literature. 
The schedule of school instruction is. 
now-a-days enlarged, so as to coms 
prehend the multifarious acquirements, 
accomplishments, and languages of 
modern times. But I have great 
doubts whether this enlargement will 
be found conducive to the true inte- 
rests of education, or to the effective 
cultivation of the human intellect. 
Natural and civil history, geography, © 
physical. science, and the modern 
languages—all these may be acquired 
at college or in after life; but no 
subsequent study can repair the want 
of an early and systematic grounding 
in the Greek and Latin tongues—an 
object not to be looked for, unless the 
whole undivided exertions of boyhood 
be directed to its attainment. The 
present popular method of instruction 
may give boys a smattering of many 
things, but it will give them, I fear, 
a thorough mastery of none. 

Geissler was rector of the school 
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when I joined it. In person he was 
tall and meagre; and not without 
great propriety did we style him gra- 
vissimus in our Latin dissertations. 
But with all his gravity, he was neither 
pedantic, nor-harsh, nor repulsive ; 
on the contrary, he was a very kind- 
hearted man, aud over all his pupils 
he extended a parent's care. I for 
one loved him like a father. When 
he left us, which he did soon after my 
arrival, he was succeeded by the sub- 
rector, whose name was Barth. This 
man had long regarded Geissler with 
great jealousy—an amusing, though 
to me very provoking, instance of 
which displayed itself soon after his 
promotion to the rectorship. It was 
customary every New- Year's Day for 
a boy of the first form to deliver an 
oration commemorating the occur- 
nences of the past year—which oration 
was submitted to the inspection of the 
rector before delivery. This duty 
happened to devolve upon me on the 
first occasion after Geissler’s depar- 
ture; and this event appearing to be 
the most important that had befallen 
the school within the last year, and 
my heart being filled with reverence 
for the man, [| had launched forth in 
praises in very glowing terms, and 
lamented most pathetically the great 
loss which the school had sustained in 
consequence of his retirement. It is 
true that I endeavoured to throw out 
asop for his successor, by stating how 
satisfactorily his place had been filled 
- But here the truth of the old 
was made manifest : pectus est 

quod disertos facit : it is the heart alone 
which is the fountain of genuine elo- 
quence. After my warm eulogium 
upon Geissler, I saw that my strained 
panegyric on his successor was but a 
cold and impotent conclusion; and 
such also it was felt to be by rector 
Barth. For when I submitted my 
oration to his perusal, he had scarcely 
read it through before he broke out 
into a strain of unmeasured invective 
against Geissler. He accused him of 
having relaxed the ancient discipline 
of the school. He said that he had 
no pretensions to the name of scholar 
—and so saying, he tore into shreds 
the obnoxious pages on which his 
were penned. For a while I 

stood confounded by his vehemence ; 
but when I recovered myself, I said 
that I supposed no mention at all 
might be made of Geissler in the ora- 
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tan Twas now desirous of forming 


tion. This brought him to his senses, 
and he now appeared to be somewhat- 
ashamed of the violence he had dis- 
played. He saw that the omission of 
all notice of his predecessor's services, 
would redound more to his own than 
to Geiseler’s discredit ; and he there- 
fore answered, that by all means he 
might be mentioned, but that my ex- 
pressions of admiration and esteem 
must be very materially modified, 
This was accordingly done; but I 
felt that my discourse had been shorn 
of its brightest beams; and though I 
delivered it ex cathédra to a crowded 
schoolroom, I experienced none of 
those ecstatic emotions in the delivery 
of my maiden rhetoric, which would 
have filled my soul had I been permit- 
ted to eulogise my old teacher to my 
heart’s content. My feelings had been 
wounded, and, what was just as sore 
for me to bear at that age—my vanity 
had been piqued. 

With regard to the subordinate 
masters, I remember well that the 
estimation in which we lads of the 
upper form held them, depended very 
much on the fact, whether or not they 
possessed handsome wives and pretty 
daughters. For in our wisdom we 
never could understand how any man 
of sense could so far forget himself, 
(and us,) as to marry any woman who 
did not combine in her person the wit 
of an Aspasia and the charms of the 
Medicean Venus. I remember one 
poor man, who did not stand very 
highin our good graces, to begin with, 
loosing caste entirely, and completing 
the catalogue of his disgrace by da- 
ring to take to wife a very plain wo- 
man. We vowed that he had done 
it purposely to spite us, and I for one 
bore him an especial ill-will, which 
indeed appeared to be mutual. For 
on one oceasion, when he was examin- 
ing our class, he happened to ask me 
what part of speech srvp4n, or some 
such word, was. The whole class 
tittered at the idea of such an elemen- 
tary question being put a first-form 
boy, and I, regarding it as an insult, 
made no reply. He repeated the 
question—what is srvpén, sirrah? wu 


which I answered doggedly, that Ibe- © 


lieved it was a word which 
somewhere ~ other in a work I 4 
once seen in my infancy, calleg 
Greek grammar. This retort turned 
the laugh against him, and he became 
very irate. He reported me to the 





In the midst of my dissipation I was 
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head-master for impertinence. But 
the latter rather took my side ; and 
declared that no boy belonging to his 
class ought to be subjected to the in- 


dignity of having such childish ques-’ 


tions put to him. 

Most of our teachers had nicknames, 
and one of the most appropriate which 
I now remember, was that which we 
applied to an usher, called Liebelt. 
This man had an affected habit of 
construing our lessons to us with his 
eyes shut. Now, we had remarked, 
that cocks in the act of crowing fre- 
quently glosed their eyes, for the pur- 
pose, as we used to allege, of showing 
that they were able to crow by heart. 
Both he and the cock, therefore, appear- 
ing to be actuated by the same kind of 
vanity—namely, by the desire of let- 
ting people see how completely au fait 
to the matter each of them was in his 
respective walk—there seemed to us to 
be a decided good reason for transfer- 
ring to the unplumed biped the title of 
his feathered compeer. 

But, amidst these frivolous reminis- 
cences, a melancholy remembrance 
throws its shadows across the page on 
which I write. The wife of one of our 
most honoured teachers died suddenly 
—a woman whom I loved—ay, sneer 
at the expression, ye worldlings, as ye 
will—loved, I say, with all the pure 
and unselfish passion of a boyish heart. 
I saw her but seldom; but I well re- 
member that on Sundays at church, 
whether the minister preached well or 
ill, I at least was sure of finding, 
though she knew it not, a sermon of 
beauty in her angelic face. But her 
light was gone for ever, and I mourn- 
ed for her with an incommunicable 
sorrow. When any of our teachers 
or their wives died, it was the custom 
that their remains should be carried to 
the grave on the shoulders of the six 
oldest and stoutest. scholars. On the 
present occasion, I was one of the 
number on whom this melancholy duty 
devolved: and, deeply afflicted as [ 
was, I felt a secret satisfaction in being 
brought by the companionship of death 
into contact with one whom in life I 
had loved, and looked up to but as a 
far off and unapproachable star. 

I had now spent five years and eight 
months at Pforta. It was therefore 
time that I should leave school and be- 
take myself to the university. When 
my father had fixed the day for my 
departure, I bade adieu to my play- 
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matesin acopy of Latin elegiac verses; 
and waiting upon the rector, I re. 
quested that he would favour me- with 
a certificate of my qualifications. This 
hevery readily agreed to do, although 
I had feared that he bore me a grudge 
in consequence of various little disa- 
greements that had arisen between us. 
But in harbouring that suspicion I 
wronged him, for nothing could be 
more handsome or more elegantly ex- 
pressed than the testimonial he pre- 
sented me with—written out, too, in 
the true patent form, and in our writ- 
ing-master’s most elaborate penman- 
ship. Playing facetiously on my 
name, he took occasion to remark, that 
various kinds of human clay came 
under the hands of the teacher, which 
it was his lot to fashion, sometimes in- 
to vessels of honour, and sometimes 
into vessels of dishonour; that in al- 
lusion to the latter, it might be said 
in the words of Horace, 
“ Amphora coepit 

Institui ; currente rota cur urceus exit ?° 


but that, with regard to me, the 
reverse of the Horatian illustration. 
held good ; that I had come to Pforta, 
a small krug, or urceus, or mug, but 
that in the course of the revolutions. 
of the scholastic potter's wheel, I had 
issued forth a well-finished amphora— 
a capacious vase amply replenished 
with good things. This strain of eom- 
pliment was. more than I expected— 
perhaps more than, with all my vanity, 
I felt myself entitled to. It was there- 
fore with considerable emotion that I 
bade adien to my worthy teacher, 
while to part with the companions of 
my boyhood cost me a severer pang. 
Stage the third. My Student Lifem 
1788, 1794. The question now being 
at what university | should complete 
my studies, I fixed upon. that of Wit- 
tenberg. This university lay nearest 
to my home, and the affections of my 
heart were ever riveted to the woods 
and meadows ef my native place. 
There the sun shone, I thought, with 
a purer light than elsewhere—there 
the heavens laughed with a brighter 
blue, and there the greetings of the 
human voice sounded with a friendlier 
tone. Besides, it was at Wittenberg 
that I had seen an early vision of # 
stately procession of professors clothed. 
in their paraphernalia of office—a vi~ 
sion which had charmed my childisi: 
fancy, and which I had never forgot: 
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ten. I was now desirous of forming 
a nearer connexion with the sages 
who had made so great an impression 
on my young imagination. 

Of the eminent men who at this 
time were professors at Wittenberg, 
Reinhard was the chief. It was his 
reputation mainly which made this 
university the rival even of that of 
Leipsic. Attracted by his celebrity, 
more than six hundred students throng- 
ed the ancient thoroughfares of the 
littletown. But, alas! when the bloom 
of the flower is the brightest, the worm 
of destruction is often then busiest at 
its core. The University of Witten- 
berg is n0 more. Its intellectual bul- 
warks have been swept away by the re- 
volutions which, since the days of my 
student life, have so often removed 
the ancient landmarks of kingdoms. 

Another rising man among us was 
Schulze, who afterwards, under the 
feigned name of Cinesidemus, made 
such a dire onslaught upon Kant, 
and sapped the foundations of the 
critical philosophy. At this time, 
however, he was almost unknown to 
fame, and the students had conceived 
@ prejudice against him, on account of 
the uncouthness of his manners, and 
because he had published a book which 
was a mere rifacciamento of Reinhard’s 
philosophical discourses. 

The first year of my university life 
was spent, I am sorry to say, in super- 
lative idleness. Having brought with 
me from school a tolerably ample 
stock of scholastic acquirements, I 
thought that I could afford to be lazy, 
and to take my swing of the enjoy- 
ments which a youngster, just escaped 
from pedagogical authority, devours 
with so keen a relish, and finds strewn 
so liberally in his path. Instead, 
therefore, of being a regular attender 
of college lectures, I haunted coffee- 
houses and billiard-rooms, or made 
frequent equestrian excursions into the 
surrounding country. In these diver- 
sions I squandered a great deal of 
money. At last my father peremp- 
torily refused to come down with the 
dust ; but the old lady, my grandmo- 
ther, had not forgotten my early 
psalm-singing propensities, and to her 
bounty I was indebted for many a 
supply which I should have thought 
it the height of ingratitude to have 
spent in any other way than in that 
which conduced most to my own sel- 
fish gratifications. 


In the midst of my dissipation I was 
overtaken by a severe fit of sickness, 
It came upon me in the shape of a 
feverish ague, which recurre every 
eight or ten days, and then left me 
with an exhausted frame, and all my 
energies laid prostrate. After con- 
sulting many doctors, and trying va- 
rious remedies in vain, 1 determined 
to take the case into my own hands, 
and be my own physician. Accord. 
ingly, I ate.a couple of salt herrings, 
and drank two bottles of Merseberg 
beer, (the strongest and bitterest that 
can be obtained.) _I then started 
and ran, nor stopped until I dropped 
down, drenched in perspiration, and 
almost fainting with fatigue. I imme- 
diately fell into a profound slumber, 
and when I awoke | was well in every 
limb, and as sound as aroach. The 
fever had completely left me, nor did 
it ever again return. When I told 
my physician of what I had done, he 
congratulated me on my not having 
killed myself outright by the experi- 
ment. But perhaps that arose from 
his ignorance of the true principles of 
medicine. For my practice was based 
on the soundest homeopathic rules; 
and, as Hahneman had not at that time 
promulgated his doctrines, I may re- 
gard myself as the practical discoverer 
of his novel method of cure. 

I had now spent three sessions at 
Wittenberg, without profiting greatly 
by its academical renown; and my 
ardour in the pursuit of pleasure be- 
ing considerably abated since my ill- 
ness, I resolved to make up for lost 
time, and devote myself to the proper 
occupations of the place. I attended 
Reinhard’s lectures, and placed myself 
entirely under the guidance and advice 
of that excellent man. I worked so 
hard, that in a short time he deemed 
me worthy of being promoted to the 
distinction of preaching in his pulpit. 
I also frequently officiated on Sundays 
in the churches of the neighbouring 
clergy, and had thus many opportuni- 
ties of qualifying myself for the busi- 
ness of a parson—in sq far, at least, 
as preaching was concerned. While 
preaching, I always, at first, kept the 
heads of my discourse lying open on the 
desk before me; although I very rarely 
had recourse to them. Yet, on one 


occasion, when I was less prepared 


than usual, I remember being a good 
deal flustered by their slipping from 
under my hand when I was in a very 
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animated part of my harangue. They 
luckily, however, fell within the pul- 
pit, so that I was able to recover them, 
and to proceed as if nothing had hap- 
pened. But from that time I trusted 
more to my memory—always, how- 
ever, carrying my notes with me in 
my pocket ; and this is a practice I 
would recommend to all young proba- 
tioners; for however good their me- 
mories may be, they will find that the 
precaution I point out will fortify 
them with the feeling of greater secu- 
rity and ease. 

Soon after I had taken my master’s 
degree, I went to Reinhard to consult 
him about my future settlement as a 
clergyman. I told him that I thought 
of going to Dresden, and as he had 
been just appointed to a court chap- 
laincy there, I besought him to use 
his influence in my behalf. 

‘“ Why not stick by the university, 
and become a professor ?’’ said he. 

This question took me somewhat 
aback. I was not prepared for it. I 
therefore told him that I did not think 
that I possessed the necessary qualifi- 
cations. 

“ Never fear,’ 
fortuna juvat.” 

I told him I could not afford to 
wait. 

*T will look after that,” said he. 

I still hesitated. 

“ Well,” he remarked, “ if you are 
determined to be a useless drone, I 
will not press the matter any fur- 
ther.” 

This sarcasm operated on me like a 
charm. I agreed to follow his advice, 
and we parted the best of friends. 

If my vocation was to be that of a 
professor, it was necessary, above all 
things, that I should make myself 
acquainted with the philosophy of 
Kant. Up to this time I had taken 
my philosophical opinions chiefly from 
my friend Reinhard, who professed a 
species of eclecticism founded on the 
principles of Wolf; but I felt that if 
I was to keep pace with the progress 
of science, I must now turn my atten- 
tion to the profounder speculations of 
the critical school. I therefore spent 
a year at Jena in assiduous attendance 
upon the lectures of Reinhold, who 
was at that time considered Kant’s 
ablest expounder. But after my ut- 
most exertions to master this philoso- 
phy, I felt that many dark places still 
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said he; * audaces 


remained, that many gts still required 
to be filled up. I-therefore con- 
ceived a strong desire to go to the 
fountain-head at once—to betake my- 
self to Kénigsberg, and there get light 
thrown upon the system from the 
lamp of the great discoverer himself, 
Before taking this step, however, I 
thought it right to consult Reinhard, 
by whose advice and assistance I had 
already profited so greatly. I was 
aware that he was somewhat dissatis- 
fied with my roving propensities, and 
that he wished me to settle down, at 
once, as a lecturer at Wittenberg. I 
also knew that he was no friend to the 
critical philosophy. Accordingly I 
wrote to him, saying that I believed 
a journey of considerable length would 
be of great service in restoring my 
health, which for some time back had 
been rather precarious, and that, a8 I 
wished to combine science with amuse- 
ment, I requested to know whether he 
would recommend me to go to Gét- 
tingen, or Kénigsberg. Reinhard saw 
through my design, and decided at 
once in favour of Gottingen, writing 
to me thus :—** With regard to Kant, 
if I may trust to what Fichte tells me 
about him, the only advantage you 
would gain by going to Kénigsbergs 
would be to get a sight of that great 
man. In the intercourse of private 
life, I am informed that he declines 
all discussion upon scientific subjects, 
and that, as years are accumulating 
upon him, he is every season growing 
less and less able to throw any new 
light upon his own doctrines.” To 
Gottingen, accordingly, I went; and 
there, in attendance upon the lectures 
of Heyne and Eichhorn, I spent the 
last year of my student life—a period 
which I look back to as unquestion- 
ably the happiest which I have ever 
known. Whilst I was at Gottingen, 
my earliest work, entitled, Letters 
on the Perfectibility of Revealed Re- 
ligion, was published anonymously at 
Jena—of which more in the sequel. 
Stage the fourth. My Academical hun- 
ger-years—\794, 1801. After spend- 
ing a short time in my father’s house, 
I returned to Wittenberg, there to 
establish myself as a private lecturer, 
(privat-dozent,) and to await what bet- 
ter might befall _ meme = 
expectari, is an old proverb of the 
schools; but meanwhile I felt that 
ninety florins a-year, = was all the 
; F 
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salary I had, was little enough to keep 
house upon. Att first, however, I did 
not find that I had any reason to de- 
spair. Myintimaey with Reinhard was 
well known, and J believe that main- 
ly to this excellent man’s good opinion 
was I indebted for the reputation 
which in a manner anticipated me at 
the commencement of my academi- 
cal career. At the same time I think 
that my probationary thesis (De pace 
inter philosophos, utrum speranda et 
optanda) on the question—‘ whether 
peace. was to be looked for, or was 
desirable, among the different sects of 

hilosephers,” and the manner ia which 
f defended it, by no means diseredited 
the favourable opinion that had been 
conceived of me. My introductory 
lecture also was hailed with an ap- 
plause which might have set me per- 
fectly at ease with regard to my future 
prospects. 

But while I was thus, as I thought, 
on the fair road to fame and fortune, 
a storm was brewing which I had not 
foreseen, and which was about to de- 
seend on my defenceless head. It had 
by degrees transpired that I was the 
author of the Letters on the Perfecti- 
bility of Religion. This discovery 
gave rise to much discussion ; the or- 
thodoxy of my work was called in 
question and an academieal com- 
mission was appointed to enquire into 
the soundness of its tenets... The 
result. was, that my opinions were pro- 
nounced heterodex, my book was for- 
bidden to be sold, and I myself was 
interdicted from delivering lectures on 
any theological subject. This sentence 
injured me in every possible way: my 
character as an instructor of youth 
was blasted, and my hopes of ob- 
taining a regular professorship were 
for the present utterly destroyed. My 
only consolation was, that I had la- 
boured conseientiously after the at- 
tainment of the truth; and my opin- 
igns only beeame the more dear to 
me in consequence of the persecu- 
tion which I underwent on their. ac- 
count, 

These vexations, combined with the 
great literary exertions I was now 
eompelled to make in order to procure 
my daily bread, threw me into a ner- 
vous fever, in the course of which I 
was in great danger of losing the 
sight of my eyes. When I recover- 
ed and was again fit for work, Rein- 
hard, with his usual friendliness, exert- 
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think of to procure for me some:aea- 
demical. situation, but. without sue. 
cess. I accordingly resolved to enter 
upon a new seene of action, and, 
leaving Wittenberg, to try my for- 
tune at Berlin. Here I made theac- 
quaintanee of several. distinguished 
men, Teller, Gedike, Nicolai, and 
others, by whose recummendation, 
after seven long years of academical 
hunger, I was at last appointed. ag. 
sistant, with a salary of 160. dollars 
a-year, to Professor Steinbart, who, 
by reason of the infirmities of old age, 
had been forced to retire from. the 
more active duties of the “tapes of phi- 
losophy and theology in the university 
of Frankfurt on. the Oder. 

Stage the fifth. My Professorshipin 
Prussia—1801, 1809. I arrived -at 
Frankfurt during the time of the fair, 
Trade was at that time very brisk, 
and the spectacle was extremely im. 
posing ; and, as I had net as yet wit. 
nessed the still greater fair at Leipsie, 
it was to me a perfectly novel sight, 
The stir and bustle incident to such 
an occasion, together with the intro- 
ductions I had te go through to my 
colleagues and other people of impot- 
tance in the town, served to divert:my 
mind from the unpleasing forebodings 
with which, if left to my own reflec- 
tious, I should have eontemplated my 
new situation. 

Professor Steinbart, indeed, my 
prineipal, weleomed me to Frankfurt 
with great cordiality. He offered me 
a lodging in his house, and board at 
his table—on the condition, however, 
that I would give up all claim to the 


salary of 160 dollars, which I was to ° 


receive out of his pensien in consi 
deration of the services I rendered 
him. But my good genius whispered 
me to decline these terms, which would 
have abridged my independence, and 
placed me far too much at the mercy 
of a capricious eld man. I therefore 
told him that. I preferred having the 


money down ; and that I would look - 


out for board and lodgings for myself. 
I afterwards learned that he had a poor 
female relation living in the house.with 
him, whom he was very anxious to get 
a husband for; and no doubt he had 
fixed it all in his. owm mind that. his 
assistant. was just the very man. But 
though I will not be so unpolite as. te 
say that any woman ean be ugly—the 
lady in question had certainly very 
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large unmeaning goggle eyes; and I 
soon let them see that I was teo old'a 
pird to be caught by any such chaff. 

I soon found that the compact I had 
entered into with Steinbart was one 
which could not last long. He first 
began by finding fault with some 
opinions I had expressed in my lec- 
tures, and which had been reported 
to him in a garbled form by one of 
the students. I told him that his in- 
formant had given him any thing but 
an accurate statement of what I had 
said; but that my philosophical opin- 
ions, whatever they might be, were 
the result of my-own convictions, and 
that I never troubled my head whe- 
ther they appeared right or wrong, 
true or false, to other people: On 
another occasion, when he was under 
the necessity of making a journey 
from Frankfart to Ziillichau, he re- 
quested: me to continue the delivery 
of his lectures. ** How,” said I, “ how 
can I undertake to continue your lec- 
tures, when I am not acquainted with 
the principles from which you started, 
and with the views you have been in- 
culeating ?” “ Oh,” said he, “ you 
can read my lectures—you will find 
every thing there which I consider it 
proper or neeessary to communicate 
to my pupils.” Upon which I remark- 
ed, rather disdainfully, that I was not 
in the habit of reading my own lee- 
tures, (I always lectured extempore}) 
much less, therefore, would I conde- 
seend to read those of another man ; 
and that he had better get his door- 
keeper to expound his doctrines to: 
the class. He told me to remember 
that I was merely his assistant; that 
Thad no right to: set myself up as a 
principal and independent leeturer, 
and that unless I was willing to stand 
to the very letter of our original 
agreement, he would not pay me a 
penny of my salary. 

These were certainly distressing 
and degrading enough circumstances 


for a man to be placed in, but fortu- . 


nately I was destined before long to- 
be relieved from my embarrassments. 
About this. time (1804) Kant died— 
an event which oecasioned a vacaney 
in the chair of philosophy at Kénigs- 
berg. Massow, the Prussian minister 
of public instruction, to whom I had 
formerly been introduced at Berlin, 
offered me the appointment in very 
flattering terms, and promised that the 
salary should be augmented. To sue- 


ceed such a man as Kant might have 
been considered a proud distinetion by 
a more eminent and ambitious person 
than myself, and aceordingly, I at 
once accepted the situation. No soon- 
er was my appointment notified in the 
Hamburgh Gazette, than 1 received 
congratulatory addresses from: two 
literary societies in Italy, making me 
an honorary member of their learned 
bodies. But as I regarded these as 
offerings to the manes of my predeces~ 
sor, and not as a tribute te my own 
merits, I was rude enough to send no 
reply to the compliments which had 
been paid me. 

The: most celebrated. of my col- 
leagues at Kénigsberg was: Kranse— 
alittle withered mannikin, with squint- 
ing, yet intelligent, eyes: He was’ 
professor of practical, as Kant had 
beer of speculative, philosophy. But 
his true strength lay in the scienee of 
finance, in the details of which he was 
@ consummate master. Not only was 
he thoroughly imbued with. the prin- 
ciples so admirably inculcated by 
Adam Smith in his Wealth of Nations; 
but, in the spirit of an original speeu- 
lator, he had carried much further out 
the views of that illustrious man. 
Hence his lectures on political econo~ 
my were much better attended than 
his prelectioris on philosophy. Dur- 
ing his lifetime by published no~ 
thing; but after his death. his writ- 
ings were sent to the press by. his: 
friend and pupil Von Auerswald, the; 
president of the Prussian board of 
finance ;: and he is now regarded, even 
in foreign countries, as a high autho~ 
rity on all subjects connected with 
political economy. 

Some time after I had been settled 
at Kénigsberg, our town was honour- 
ed by a visit from a philosopher whom 
I have already introduced to the notice: 
of the reader under somewhat differ- 
ent circumstances. This was the dis- 
tinguished Fichte, who had now fought 
himself forward into a prominent 
place among philosophers. Perhaps, 
however, the scenes I am going to de~ 
scribe will not appear to be greatly 
out of keeping with that which Lhave 
already related of him in a former 

.of my narrative. 

Fichte, distinguished as he was, was 
at this time a fugitive upon the face of 
the earth. His philosophical opinions 
had been pronounced heterodox by a 
large proportion of his. countymen— 
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and by the French, who at present 
had their foot upon our necks, he was 
regarded as the worst of political fire- 
brands. This latter opinion he cer- 
tainly merited well ; for, to do him jus- 
tice, he hated our oppressors, and la- 
boured against their cause with all 
the hatred befitting a genuine son of 
the Germanic soil. He now held a 
professorship at Erlangen; but his 
patriotic sentiments had made that 
place too hot te hold him, and the 
fear of a French dungeon drove 
him, as an outcast, to Kénigsberg. 
I met him for the first time at an 
evening party at the house of profes- 
sor Porschke. On introducing him 
to me, our host remarked that he 
hoped the gentlemen would forget 
that they had ever attacked one an- 
other in their writings. I thought he 
might just as well have let that obser- 
vation alone; for Fichte, flaring up, 
declared that for his part he was will- 
ing to forget it in the present com- 
pany; but that he never would retract 
one word that he had written against 
aggre Krug. Upon which I mild- 
y rejoined, that I did not wish him 
to do so, but that I claimed for my- 
self the same privilege of inflexibly 
adhering to my opinion respecting him. 
In the mean time more guests arrived, 
so that our dialogue, which promised 
to be any thing but a friendly one, was 
broken off. He sat next to me, how- 
ever, at table: we steered clear of 
philosophical topics, and as the wine 
warmed his heart, he expanded, I 
thought, into greater friendliness and 
amiability. His object in coming to 
KGnigsberg, was to deliver a course 
of lectures. The crowd that thronged 
to hear his introductory discourse was 
tremendous. In the very first hour, 
however, in which he publicly opened 
his lips in Kénigsberg, he was guilty 
of the gross imprudence of speaking 
of Kant and the critical philosophy 
in terms of strong disparagement. 
This in a town in which Kant had 
reigned like a philosophic god! It 
was more than the Koénigsbergers 
could endure. They testified their dis- 
approbation by shuffling loudly with 
their feet. Fichte, however, nothing 
daunted, but rather encouraged, by 
their dissatisfaction, went on to speak 
more and more slightingly of the sage. 
Many people then got up and left the 
room, and never returned to listen to 
him. But he still continued to attract 
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a large audience, which, however, his 
own domineering temper at last re. 
duced to nothing. It had been the 
custom at Kénigsberg and elsewhere, 
from time immemorial, for students to. 
be permitted to attend the college 
lectures gratis (hospitiren) during the 
first fortnight of the session. But. 
Fichte declared that he would permit. 
no one to sorn upon him in that way 
—that if people intended to listen to. 
his lectures, they must table down the 
fee forthwith, at the very commence. 
ment of the course; and in enforce. 
ment of this law, he took his post at 
the door of the lecture-room, and de- 
manded from each man his money or. 
his ticket as he entered ; if he could 
produce neither of these, he was turned, 
back. This conduct was too offensive 
to be endured; his host of hearers 
very soon deserted him, and he was at 
last left with only three pupils. Even, 
these three complained that they could 
make nothing of his lectures; but they 
were induced to remain, as one of 
them informed me, by the assurance 
on the part of Fichte, that if they 
would but have patience, and wait out, 
his concluding lecture, the whole sci- 
ence would burst upon them like a re. 
velation. But, added my informant, not. 
one blink of light ever came my way. 
Fichte himself quitted Kénigsberg 
after delivering a very short course, 
niuch out of humour with its dull in- 
habitants, who, he averred, had no 
organ for the comprehension of his 
sublime * science of human know- 
ledge.” ( Wissenschafislehre.) 

But it was written in the book of 
fate that Konigsberg was not to be 
my permanent resting-place. I re- 
ceived a letter from Reinhard, inform- 
ing me that a vacancy had occurred, 
in the university of Leipsic, and ur- 
ging me to accept the situation. In 
other circumstances, I should certainly 
have hesitated, for the terms were not 
so favourable as those I was leaving 
behind me at Kénigsberg ; but I was 
determined, by the declining health of 
my wife, whose constitution required. 
a milder climate than the north of 
Germany, to avail myself of the pro- 
posal, and accordingly I once more 
packed up my household gods, and 
took the road to Leipsic in 1809. 

Stage the sixth. My Professorship 
in Saxony—1809. * * * My heart 
leaped up when I entered once more 
the boundaries of my native land after. 
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so long an absence. I had indeed 
experienced many trials in. Saxony, 
and my parents were by this time 
dead; but the amor patrie still burned 
within me, and the hope of rendering 
gome service to the interests of educa- 
tion in my own country, now animated 
me to greater zeal and activity in my 
ealling. 

About this time, that disease which 
has since got to such a head in the 
world of philosophy, was just begin- 
ning to break out, or at least to make 
itself generally and perceptibly felt. 
I know not whether to call it a fever, 
vertigo, or the pip; but one or all of 
these complaints it appeared to me to 
be. Matters of the plainest and most 
eommonplace significance, being dis- 
guised in an uncouth and high-sound- 
ing phraseology, were passed off as 
the sublimest discoveries of a new and 
recondite science. People philoso- 
phized with the imagination instead of 
with the reason—not, however, with 
that serene and creative faculty which, 
in ancient and in modern times, has 
given birth to so many pictures of 
grandeur and of grace; but with that 
dark and grovelling power which leads 
the mind astray after the phantoms of 
falsehood. 

Against this perverted method of 
philosophizing, I commenced a most 
determined opposition. The conse- 
quence was, that I was every where 
spoken of by the transcendental high- 
flyers as a cold commonplace and pro- 
saical barbarian. I must admit that 
two grievous faults abound in my 
writings, which are no where to be 
found in theirs. In the first place, 
I have written, on all occasions, too 
clearly for my readers. I have made 
it too easy for them to understand me ; 
and I did so in the simple belief, that 
before a man could teach others, he 
must be able to express his meaning 
in perfectly intelligible terms. But it 
appears that I was wrong in thinking 
80. I have lived to learn that philo- 
sophical genius never more strikingly 
manifests itself, and is never more ar- 
dently admired, than when it involves 
its thoughts in clouds of vapour, and 
baptizes them with a necromantic no- 
menclature. In the second place, I 
have erred, in so far as I have always 
entertained far too high a respect for 
the common sense of my fellow-crea- 
tires. Had I, instead of Hegel, been 
the man fortunate enough to give ut- 


terance to the pompous proposition, 
that ‘¢ whatever is rational is real, and 
whatever is real is rational;” with 
what devotion would my doctrines 
have been hailed by a sect of enthusi- 
astic followers! What gratitude should 
I not have been entitled to from the 
Turkish sultan and his minions, for 
letting them know that all their atro- 
cities, because they really happened, 
were therefore, ex necessitate, reason- 
able and just! Or, if it had been 
my good fortune, instead of Schel- 
lings, to proclaim that *‘ philosophy 
was a true science only in so far as it 
was opposed to the common sense of 
all mankind,” with what applause 
would I have been listened to by my- 
riads of madmen !—for in this countrys 
there are thousands of cracked head. 
pieces that were never within the 
walls of bedlam. 

But I was soon called upon to take 
part in a different and more important 
warfare. In 1812, the news reached 
us that Moscow had been burned to 
the ground. My unhappy country 
had long lain prostrate under French 
oppression ; but in that dreadful event, 
1 read that the hour of her deliverance 
was nigh. ‘* The Russians have set 
fire to their holy city in order to rid 
themselves of the swarms of French 
locusts, whose legions are now in dis- 
astrous and disgraceful retreat. The 
hand of God is upon them. They and 
their cause are given over to destruc- 
tion, and Germany shall again be 
free.” I was filled with patriotic ardour, 
and nothing but my appointment to 
the rectorate of the university—an 
honour which was at this time con- 
ferred upon me—prevented me from 
doffing the professorial gown, and 
taking the field against the foe. The 
halls of learning, no less than the pa- 
laces of kings, were endangered, and 
I thought that I could not, with pro- 
priety, desert my proper post at so_ 
critical a period. 

During my rectorate, many and 
grievous were the annoyances I suf- 
fered from the insolence of the French. 
At one time, instructions were sent to 
me, that I must pive orders to the stu- 
dents to cut off their mustaches, and 
deliver up their arms, as they were 
frequently in the habit of brawlitig 
with the officers of the imperial army. 
At another time, I was ordered to con- 
vert part of the university buildings 
into an hospital for the French sol- 
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diers. By such vexations as these my 
temper was sorely tried, and if it had 
not. been for my friend, Professor 
Diemer, who, by his mild manners, 
succeeded in allaying the storm which 
my unyielding disposition frequently 
provoked on the part of our oppres- 
sors, | know not how I might have 
fared. For when nature formed me, 
she made my backbone very stiff, so 
that bowing and cringing are by no 
means accomplishments in which I 
excel, 

At length the day dawned on which 
the great Napoleon himself was ex- 
pected to honour Leipsic with his pre- 
sence. He did not appear, however, 
until three days after the time appoint- 
ed; and meanwhile the chief au- 
thorities of the town were moved about 
from place to place, and kept almost 
continually on their feet. We had, 
indeed, a most weary time of it dur- 
ing these three days. At length, the 


great man arrived, and gave us an au- 
dience in the King of Saxony’s palace 
in the market-place. Here the do- 
aineering character of the man dis- 
played itself most conspicuously. He 
«ame burning with wrath against the 
university, and almost the first words 


he uttered were—‘“ where are the de- 

uties of the university?” My col- 
een and myself immediately came 
forward, when he overwhelmed us 
with atorrent of invective, on account 
of some students who had enlisted in 
the corps of .Luckow’s volunteers—as 
if the students had been schoolboys, 
who could not take a single step with- 
out the permission of the Senatus Aca- 
demicus., He then turned to the mer- 
cantile authorities, and demanded— 
* How many millionaires have you in 
Leipsic ?” (he alluded to francs, but 
those interrogated thought that he 
meant dollars;) and when it was 
answered him that there was not one, 
he clapped his hand upon his pocket 
with a sarcastic leer, as much as to 
say—lI'll find out a method-to make 
them render up their coin. Avarice 
and the lust of dominion seemed to be 
the only passions of his soul. 

When the audience was iat.an end, 
and Napoleon was departing, one of 
my colleagues ventured to step for- 
ward to addresshim. The Emperor 
started back, apparently doubtful what 
the intentions of my friend might be. 
For so timorous was this great man 
grown, that he lived in the constant 
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dread of assassination; and when J 
was at Kénigsberg I remember hig 
once leaping out of a boat in ‘the 
middle of the Pregel, and making for 
the shore, because he had observed a 
movement among the crowd upon the 
opposite bank of the river, and ima. 
gined that an attempt was about to 
be made upon his precious life. But 
on the present occasion, when he dis- 
covered that the professor had no 
dagger in his bosom, and merely 
wished to mollify the tiger with a few 
civil words—he grinned scornfully in 
his face, and then turned his back 
upon him. And this was the great 
man who had made the world his 
footstool, and whom all the nations 
worshipped as a perfect god! Tome 
he appeared to be nothing but a drill. 
sergeant, who had a certain knack of 
railing the rabble into obedience to 
his will. Neither in his demeanour 
nor in his language was there the 
smallest trace of dignity or grace. 
Terror was his only talisman. 

The colossus was now tottering 
on his pedestal, but he had not yet 
fallen. He collected his strength for 
one last desperate effort, and assem- 
bled all his forces in the neighbour. 
hood of Leipsic. My house was in 
the outskirts of the town, and com- 
manded a prospect of a large portion 
of the battle-field. Cannon-bails and 
hand-grenades flew around us on all 
sides, and many peaceful inhabitants 
were struck dead in the streets. The 
hot tide of battle then set in upon the 
city itself, and raged furiously within 
its narrow precincts. But the brave 
Allies were at length victorious, and 
before nightfall I had the satisfaction 
of witnessing from my windows the 
flight of the discomfited foe. And 
what.a flight it was! Pell-mell they 
went—neck and heels, by scores into 
the ditches which intercepted their 
ignominious retreat. Napoleon him- 
self escaped by blowing up a bridge 
in his rear, and thereby consigning 
to death or captivity many of bis de- 
voted train. Dia I not burn with the 
desire that my hand had been then 
upon his throat! “ Voici,” I would 


have shouted “‘ voici, scelerat! de Ree- _ 


teur de l'université de Leipsic gut vous 
avez si maltraité! The retreat of se- 
veral thousand Frenchmen was cut 
off by the waters of the Elster. They 
surrendered at discretion ‘to a cofn- 
pany of Prussian jagers: and when J 
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saw them marched, with their general 
at their head, between a double col- 
lonnade qe. | the allied troops, 
my mind recurred with great satis- 
faction to the furce Caudine and the 
sub jugum mittt of Roman warfare. 
During these memorable days the 
dearth of provisions that prevailed in 
Leipsic was quite dreadful. On one 
occasion I saw a respectable citizen 
carrying home a loaf under his cloak. 
Unluckily some soldiers on the pro- 
menade got wind of it; they were 
down upon him in a trice, and the 
bread was torn from his grasp. He 
entreated them, with tears, that they 
would at least leave him half of it; 
that it had cost him five dollars; and 
that his wife and children were at 
home starving. But the soldiers were 
starving too, so that the unfortunate 
man was obliged to return home with 
empty hands, and a heart filled with 
despair. Willingly would I have 
given him a share of my own com- 
mons; but at the very same time I 
myself was under the necessity of bor- 
rowing from a neighbour a little salt, 
and half a ration of bread, which he, 
again, had purchased from a soldier 
at an enormous per-centage. On an- 
other oceasion, soon after the battle, 
when the general Kleist von Nollen- 
dorf and some other officers called 
upon us, we had nothing in the house 


to offer them but a cup of muddy cof- 
fee and a morsel of stale biscuit. At 
length a friend of mine had the good 
fortune to purchase a cow from a fugi- 
tive Fren . When ‘the animal 
was slaughtered, he presented me with 
half of it, and thus, after being almost 
starved to death, we again had fresh 
meat in the house. If a man would 
form any notion of the straits to which 
we were reduced, just let him go with- 
out his dinner for a fortnight. 
Though Germany might now be 
said to be effectually delivered from 
the thraldom of the French, a call was 
yet made upon all patriotic Saxons to 
rise in arms for the liberation of their 
king; and as the term of my rectorate 
had by this time expired, I had no 
hesitation in obeying the summons, 
After some drilling, I accordingly 
took the field as lieutenant of a body 
of volunteer cavalry. But our cam- 
paigns were all bloodless; and at 
ength, after a good deal of marching 
and -counter-marching, during which 
time | and my comrades were quar- 
tered on many an honest countryman 
—much, | fear, to the inconvenience of 
themselves and their wives—I again 
returned to my peaceful avocations in— 
the university of Leipsic, within whose 
venerated walls I hope to terminate a 
life whieh, I trust, has been not alto- 


gether unprofitably spent. 
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THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


Tue destructive fire which has turn- 
ed so large and important a portion of 
this great national depository into 
ashes, has awakened the anxiety of the 
public in a remarkable degree. The 
recollections connected with its his- 
tory, its construction, and its uses, 
have been gathered by the journals 
with great diligence, and received with 
almost unexampled avidity. We at- 
tribute this effect to much higher feel- 
ings than mere curiosity, excited by 
public events in general. A degree 
of interest arising from its extraordi- 
nary connexion with the history of the 
country, and with the most extraor- 
dinary portions of that history, at- 
taches to the Tower; and every anti- 
quarian, every student of our national 
annals, every mind capable of being 
stirred by seeing the very spots on 
which some of the most signal trans- 
actions of England and Europe have 
happened, and even every citizen who 
has long looked.on the Tower as the 
defence and ornament of an impor- 
tant portion of the metropolis, shares 
the sensation produced by the late 
catastrophe. *. _ - 

In this language there is no exag- 
geration: if the crowd who gazed 
on the progress of this dreadful fire 
through the length of a night, were 
brought together by the mere spec- 
tacle, this cannot account for the mul- 
titudes of every rank from the highest, 
who have since thronged the gates, 
and, with whatever difficulty arising 
from the precautions adopted in a 
fortress, have made their way to in- 
spect the ruins. 

As some illustration of the materials 
for a higher interest than that of mere 
sight-seeing which are to be found in 
the Tower, may be mentioned the 
Chapel, which contains the dust of 
some of the most memorable names of 
the national times of trouble. In 
front of the communion table lie the 
bodies of Anne Boleyn, and her bro- 
ther, Lord Rochford; of Queen Ka- 
tharine Howard; of Margaret Coun- 
tess of Salisbury, the last of the Plan- 
tagenets; of Thomas Cromwell, chief 
minister of Henry the VIII., in the 
suppression of the papal supremacy ; 
of the two Seymours, him of Sudley, 
and his clever and, perhaps, innocent 
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brother, the Protector; of Lord Dud- 
ley and his beautiful and guiltless 
wife; of the wily Duke of Northum- 
berland, of the Duke of Norfolk, the 
aspirant to the hand of the Queen of 
Scots; of the chivalrous and brilliant 
Earl of Essex, the lover of Elizabeth; 
of James, the unfortunate Duke of 
Monmouth, who lies under the com. 
munion table; and of the unhappy 
victims of their rash attachment to a 
worthless king and an unconstitutional 
cause, the Lords Kilmarnock and Bal- 
merino; with that clever old man but 
giddy rebel, the Lord Lovat, who 
perished for the outbreak of 1745, 
Tower Hill furnished this little last 
receptacle with most of its dead; and 
perhaps there is no spot on the globe 
which might supply a more solemn 
and immediate moral against the va- 
nity of human things, the equal dis- 
tribution of good and evil, among 
the highest and the lowest, and the 
hazard of violating the wise and an- 
cient maxim against ** meddling with 
those who are given to change.” 

The fire broke out on Saturday 
night, the 30th of October, about ten 
o'clock. Strange to say, it was not 
first perceived in the Tower itself, 
though it has sentinels planted in every 
quarter. A soldier on guard at the 
Royal Mint, which stands on the op- 
posite side of the moat, perceived a 
sudden blaze in the Bowyer or Round 
Tower, connected with the great build- 
ing in which the muskets and other 
small arms were stored. He men- 
tioned it to the porter at the Mint, 
but the man saying that such lights 
were common there, the soldier gave 
noalarm. However, in a few minutes 
after, it was effectually given ; a per- 
son accidentally passing along Tower 
Hill, which gives a commanding view 
of the fortress, saw the blaze spring 
up, and shouted to the sentries. The 
firing of a musket instantly brought 
out the whole garrison; (the Scots 
Fusilier Guards, nearly five hundred 
men,) the drums were beaten, aud 
every effort that could be made by 
fearlessness and activity was made; 
but the fire had already completely seiz- 
ed the Bowyer Tower, which stood in 
the centre of the great stores of arms, 
and all efforts were evidently in vain. 
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Expresses were immediately dispatch- 
ed to the Duke of Wellin ioe, as 
Constable of the Tower, and to the 
chief fire-engine stations. Unfortu. 
nately there was a deficiency of water 
to supply the Tower engines—the 
river being at low tide, the moat nearly 
dry, and the garrison tanks soon drain- 
ed. It has been also said that the 
Tower engines were in an inadequate 
condition, at least to meet so formi- 
dable an emergency. But giving this 
as the mere report of the confused 
moment, and, of course, awaiting the 
decision of that formal inquiry which 
is about to take place, it was soon 
evident that the fire had mastered 
every obstacle, and that the Bowyer 
Tower was in a mass of flame. 

By this time, the alarm had been 
spread through the whole east end of 
London, and thousands came crowd- 
ing from all quarters to witness the 
conflagration. But we shall not wan- 
der into the descriptions with which 
the first narrators seem to have in- 
dulged their taste for discovering the 
sublime in the terrible. By eleven 
o'clock, the scene from the exterior 
was simply awful. One sensation, 
that of terror at the vast power of the 
flames, at the rapidity with which they 
rushed over the roofs of the immense 
buildings, and the continued roar of 
the fire whic drowned every voice of 
the multitude; absorbed every one. 
From the height of Tower Hill, the 
flames seemed at one period to make 
so sudden and vast a rush upwards, 
that the whole space of building 
beneath the eye was supposed likely 
to fall a prey. This gave rise toa 
new terror; the detached buildings 
were inhabited by the civil officers of 
the Tower and their families, and the 
probability appeared for a while to be, 
that they would be involved in the 
ruin. By this time, too, the fire-en- 
gines came rolling through the streets, 
announced by shouts and their gongs, 
with their horses at full gallop ; and 
even the appearance of those powerful 
and useful machines, as they swept 
the multitude, right and left, before 
them, increased the feverishness of the 
spectators. In a short time the whole 
front of the entrance gate was throng- 
ed with them and their firemen, and 
some official delay having prevented 
their passing in, the general anxiety 
increased. At length they all disap- 
peared within the walls, and every eye 
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was turned to watch their effect upon 
the fire. 

But a sudden blaze from the roof 
of the armoury showed that the evil 
was but begun. This great depot, 
containing arms for 200,000 men, was 
soon enveloped in flame, and it was 
obvious that no human exertion could 
now save it. The engines of the fire 
brigade had been brought into play, 
and they threw vast volumes of water 
upon the building; but the flames 
seemed to be unchecked for a moment, 
and the whole aspect of this great 
fabric was soon more like that of a 
voleatio in eruption, or rather of that 
moré’ rapid, more tremendous sight— 
a line-of-battle ship on fire, than of any 
other conflagration. From whatever 
cause, whether from the diversity of 
the burning materials, arms, camp 
equipage, stores, or even of the molten 
metals, the flames took different hues 
at intervals, and that of purple, sul- 
phur-coloured, and other tinges. But 
the analogy. to a vast burning ship was 
not confined merely to the likeness of 
the blazing caséments to gunports 
pouring out flames, but for a while was 
thought to extend to another and even 
a more formidable sourge of hazard. 
It was supposed that gunpowder was 
among the stores—a supposition which, 
if true, would haye arable vealied 
itself in.thé destruction of the garri- 
son, and the general blaze of every 
building within the walls, if not have 
flung conflagration over a large space 
ofthe city. Fortunately, it happened 
that the gunpowder was not in the 
armoury; but the escape was sufli- 
ciently narrow, for a large quantity of 
it was deposited under the White 
Tower, at the opposite side of the 
court—a building which was more 
than once threatened by the flames, 
and which any sudden shift of the wind 
might have involved in the fate of the 
armoury, even if it might not take fire 
from the showers of sparks which 
were floating in all directions in the 
air. This hazard was at length felt 
to be so serious, that the troops were 
put to the perilous service of carrying 
away the barrels, wrapped in wetted 
blankets ; and we understand that a 
considerable quantity, for which any 
other receptacle could not be found, 
was thrown into the moat. 

The scene within was, of course, 
still more anxious than that without 
the fortress. The major of the Tower 
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had, at an early period, sent for a 
reinforcement of police, who were 
dily followed by a battalion of the 
Guards, and then the gates were se- 
eured, which at one time seemed not 
unlikely to be foneed by the multitude, 
and an additional strength was sup- 
plied for the working of the engines. 
The exertions of the troops of all 
arms\were what might be expected 
from ,them—indefatigable and coura- 
ous. Though there was still a strong 
impression that at least some barrels 
of gunpowder remained in the vaults, 
the soldiers, on seeing that the armoury 
must fall, rushed into the rooms, and 
carried away every thing that could 
be saved, while the fire was actually 
raging over their heads. Thus were 
rescued some thousands of percussion 
muskets, and some of the trophies 
which had so long constituted the 
ornaments of the Tower. The fire- 
enginemen even continued playing on 
the walls of the apartments until the 
ceilings were on the point of coming 
down. 

Three hours had now passed since 
the commencement of the fire, and as 
it was seen to be utterly hopeless to 
contend with it, the general effort was 
directed to the preservation of the 
surrounding buildings. The leaden 
water-pipes on the roof of the White 
Tower were melted by the heat, and 
the effect of the flame across the. court 
was so powerful, that it had begun to 
ignite the frames of the casements. 
Vast quantities of water were thrown 
on this building, which, independent- 
ly of its striking architecture, has a 
still higher value as the depository of 
a vast number of the most ancient and 
i t records of the kingdom. A 
sudden. shift of the wind from the 
north-east to the south, assisted the 
operations of the engines, and the 

hite Tower escaped destruction. 

The Jewel Office seemed to be in 
still more imminent danger. Rather 
to the shame of those in whose depart- 
ment it had hitherto fallen to consult 
the architectural fame of the country, 
the crown jewels had been for along 

iod thrust into an obscure corner, 
or rather cellar, in a corner of the 
esplanade. What the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, or..whatever 
other high functionaries of public taste 
who may be employed in preventing 
the national relapse into Vandalism, 
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may have been doing, is not for us ‘to 
say; but we think, that the Govern- 
ment ought to have made the Crown 
Jewel Office not merely a safe build- 
ing, but ashowy one. Those who have 
seen the Garde-Meuble in Paris, will 
agree with Sterne’s friend, that “they 
order those things better in France.” 
We admit that.a new jewel house is 
now building; but as it happens to 
stand exactly in the same perilous viei- 
nity to the site of the great store, which 
will doubtless become a great store 
again ; and as it is a little, low, vulgar, 
and squat affair like its predecesssor, 
evidently built on the model of a tea- 
caddy, or bun-bon box, it is not much 
more to our admiration than the little 
dungeon to which it is about to suc- 
ceed. How either of them escaped 
on the present occasion, it is diffieult 
to discover. For though hewn stone 
will not burn, jewels will calcine; and 
certainly, if the wind had but flung a 
single sheet of flame in that quarter, 
the crown jewels of England, with all 
their value and all their recollections— 
and those are many and eurious—weuld 
in the first five minutes have been vitri- 
fied into lumps, or floated away in -va- 
pour. It is to be hoped that they will 
be removed from the very dangerous 
contiguity of such combustibles as 
canvass-tents, gun-stocks, and the 
thousand other things which a spark 
may set in.an unquenchable blaze. 

It is due, however, to the prompti- 
tude and intelligence of Mr Swifte, a 
very meritorious person, and fitted for 
a much higher office than that of super- 
intending the regalia, that they were 
rescued from this peril. Under his 
direction they were carried to ‘the 
governor’s house, where they remain- 
ed until their transfer to the care of 
Messrs Rundell and Bridge, the tele- 
brated makers of crowns and sceptres . 
on Ludgate Hill. At one, the Clock 
Tower, in the centre of the armoury, 
which had hitherto held its head erect, | 
was seen to totter, and it plunged 
down with a crash which, in the still- 
ness of the night, was heard for miles 
round. But the night was the very 
reverse of still in the neighbourhood 
of the Tower. All was confusion— 
the rushing of crowd upon crowd, the 
galloping of expresses, the coming of 
troops, the rolling of fire-engines, and 
the shouts and outcries of the multi- 
tude as the fire seemed rushing to 
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hed of the area; 
the tumult. within seemed to rise 

with the existenceof some new hazard. 

At length the whole -roof of the ar- 

moury fell in, and in the next moment 

the sky was literally vaulted with fire 
—the burning fragments of wood, 
paper, canvass, and every thing that 
could float and blaze, filled the whole 
hemisphere, . As far as the eye could 
reach, every thing was suddenly visi- 
ble, as if in the light of day. The 
river, the ships, with the seamen in the 
rigging, the opposite roofs of the city, 
the fields beyond, the remote steeples 
and prominent buildings of the sub- 
urbs and villages—all gleamed for a 
moment in that fearful gush of wild 
light, and then all sank as suddenly 
into darkness, and the view was .con- 
fined to the.sullen blaze of the Tower, 
steady .and strong, like some buge 
furnace. By three in the morning the 
flames began to subside, and.the spread 
of the havoe was no longer to be 
apprehended. The ruins, however, 
continued partially burning for some 
days. An investigation, by order of 
Government, alone can be expected 
to satisfy the public on the subject of 
so great a loss.ef national property. 
That loss, with the expense of rebuild- 
ing the armoury, has been calculated 
at a million sterling. It.is. supposed 
that the fire n with one of the 
stoves on Dr Arnot’s plan, These 
inventions should never be applied 
experimentally to public buildings ; 

and wherever stoves are, there is 
danger, They do their work in secret, 
smoulder in epots where no one sus- 

pects them, and generally punish the 
saver of fuel.and the economical lover 
ipo by burning his house about 


ears, 

The history of the Tower is one of 
the most curious in existence. f.the 
| Tower had a tongue, it could tell 

more thoughts.of great men and great 
| women, of festal days and nights of 
| sorrow, of triumphant bigotry and 

hallowed martyrdom, than perhaps 
| any castle in the wildest regions of 
| romance. It.has been every thing in 
turn, 
- Originally the palace of the mon- 
arch, .it eal ia. fortress, and the 
fortress became.a prison, This was 
the fruit of the desperate times which 
men are in the habit of calling. the 
gut old days of their ancestors, 
| Force was the grand instrument, and 
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defence .the grand object. Every 
man’s hand was against e man; 
and from the king to the peasant, 
every.man’s safety was in the sword 
by his side. It will, however, be ad- 
mitted, that society, in England was 
more secure than on the Continent; 
four centuries ago, every road in Ger- 
many was covered with licensed rob- 
bers, whose head-robber, calling him- 
self a baron, lived ina fortified house 
in the next forest, which he called his 
castle. Three centuries ago, no°man 
ever stirred a league before his town- 
walls, without the chance of being 
slaughtered by a party calling them- 
selves cavaliers, soldiers of the faith, © 
or free lances. In England, fifteen 
hundred of those fortresses had been 
built in the reign of Stephen alones 
and as if to show that, with all our 
soberness, we could be as mad as the 
rest of the world, and later than the 
rude clans of Germany, or the volatile 
villany of France, our civil wars in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, 
within three years cost the lives 
of nearly 100,000 English yeomen, 
nobles, and gentiemen. 

But a strong distinction must be 
made. Fortresses within a country 
have uniformly been a sign of barbar- 
ism; fortresses on the frontier of a 
country have not merely been a.sign 
of national strength, but a source 
all the “appliances and means” of 
national improvement. Two things 
most deprecated by declaimers, have, 
in fact, protected, which was equiva- 
lent to producing, the civilization ef 
the Continent. And these two were 
fortresses and standing armies. 

The first European armies, after the 
Gothic. conquest, were a leny.en-musse. 
The chiefs and their fendatetics, ga- 
thering a host of peasants, poured into 
the field. The nts,in.the bitter. 
ness of = oa rivalry, the heat of 
aca yp ay frenzy rhea: - 
tered their enemy without a 
of mercy, or an idea of pervece 
Thus a war of volunteers was a war 
of butchery. But standing armies 
introduced a new system. “When 
military.service became a profession, 
ape 

ier ‘began to ide against 
accidents, He fonod that war had its 
fortune, and that the victor to- 
might be the prisoner to-morrow. He 
therefore established rules and regu- 


lations for his own treatment in case 
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of falling into the hands of the adverse 
party. This gave rise to the doctrine 
of “quarter,” giving and taking ran- 
som, parole, and exchange of prisoners. 
From this time war became human- 
ized. 

Frontier fortresses answered the 
same purpose. They saved the trou- 
ble of being always on the watch. 
The trader was allowed to go to his 
_ counter, the workman to his shop, the 
peasant to his plough. They had all 
once gone armed, or not at all. But 
with a few stout fortresses between 
them and their enemy, they now felt 
that they could not be surprised, that 
some breathing-time must be given 
before they were required for the 
field ; and this breathing-time suffered 
them to throw aside their pikes and 
arquibusses, and follow their natural 
employment. Thus the Continent has 
to thank bastions and battalions for its 
crops, its comforts, and its civilization. 
England had a fortification in its great 
ditch—the Channel—worth all the bat- 
tlements since the building of Baby- 
jon; and its security from all foreign 
assault, unless by a maritime force, 
which no foreigner possessed since the 
time of the Danes, must have made it 
a prosperous people, except for those 
unlucky feuds to which the factions 
of York and Lancaster gave oceasion, 
and yet which probably were the 
discipline essential to preparing the 
country for the dominion of law, by 
sweeping away the baronial race, who 
acknowledged no dominion but that 
of the sword. 

The Tower of London was origin- 
ally built to defend the river, and to 
constitute a citadel ; while the present 
district called the City, constituted 
London, and the city itself was a for- 
tress. Standing on a rising ground at 
the south-east, overlooking a portion 
of London which once contained the 
houses of the chief nobility, and the 
property of the principal traders ; by 
its guns commanding the course of 
the Thames, and protecting the an- 
chorage of the merchant ships, which 
in those days moored in the current, it 
formed an important place of strength ; 
and being large, capable of every kind 
of royal decoration ; and being secure 
alike from the tumults of the citizens 
and the assaults of a foreign enemy, it 
offered a suitable position for the re- 
sidence of the sovereign in early and 
troubled times. 
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Though as a fortification the Tower 


would now make but an humble figure 
to the eye of an engineer, yet the walls 
exhibit the solid building of earlier ages. 
This citadel has a citadel, the White 
Tower, line within line of bulwarks, 
and a moat averaging a breadth of 
forty yards ; defences which, though 
not startling to a Vauban or Coehorn, 
would be sufficiently formidable to a 
mob, the only warriors by whom it 
is ever likely to be assailed. The 
ground-plan occupies about twelve 
acres. 

Julius Cesar occupies in England 
nearly the place which “he of the | 
cloven foot” occupies in bridge build- , 
ing in the north of Europe. Cesar | 


built all the ramparts, ruined battle- | . 


ments, and melancholy masses of brick | 
and mortar, which still, in the northern | 
valleys, defy the tools of the rustic | 
clearer of the land. Future ages will | 
give him the honour of having built | 
all archways of the railroads, when 
those enormities of British speculation 
shall be what Stonehenge is now, a | 
thing for antiquarians to perplex them- | 
selvesabout. Averyactivepartyamong | 
the antiquarians pronounces that Cesar , 
musthave been the builder of the Tower. | 
Another gives its origin as the work | 
of the Emperor Constantine. Coins | 
of the Roman emperors have certainly | 
been found in the neighbourhood; but | 
those provenothing, and thereis noau- { 
thentic account referring the existence 
of the Tower to any century before | 
the Eleventh. The period of William | 
the Conqueror commenced the mili- ; 
tary age of England. ij At once saga- 
cious and bold, he knew the impor- 
tance of bridling the inhabitants of 
the capital, which had already acquired 
the sense of property, and with it, the 
power of being dangerous to the throne. 
For the purpose of teaching them the 
hazards of rebellion, {William ordered 
the building of a fortress, of which 
the present White Tower was the 
centre. The builder was Gundulph, 
a bishop, an unsuitable architect in 
our conception—but in those days 
bishops did every thing; the cle 

being the only educated class in the 
land,jand the principal among them 
being educated in Italy, or deriving 
their accomplishments from Italians, 
architecture, fortunately for our ¢a- 
thedrals, being among the chief merits 
of the ancient hierarchy. [The ori- 
ginal date was 1078. William Rufus, 
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who though not so great a warrior as 
his father, was an in the arts of 
taxation and tyranny, added to the 
| works of the fortress—which seems to 
\ have been a favourite occupation of 
| the English » during those turbu- 


i lent ages in whieh the monarch so 
often stepped from the throne to the 
4 scaffold. It is remarkable, however, 
| that as the Tower was built by a 
\ pishop, its first tenant as a prisoner 
should be a bishop also—Flambard, 
‘Bishop of Durham. { This was the 
renewal of Perillus and his brazen 
bull{ but Flambard was too clever for 
his captors. Keeping a showy table, 
| he was a favourite with the officers 
of his prison—estimated their capa- 
city for wine, and prepared for his 
escape. As there was still some diffi- 
culty in obtaining the means of flight, 
a rope was smuggled into the prison 
in a barrel of wine—a conveyance too 
acceptable to the garrison to be ques- 
tioned. Inviting the chief officers to 
\ dinner, he gave them wine until they 
fell asleep; then, by means of a rope, 
escaped from the battlement, found 
horses ready at its foot, and made his 
way good to the sea-shore, and thence 
into Normandy. 
In the twelfth century England was 
a scene of convulsion: and here King 
Stephen held his court when the troops 
of Maude had so sorely curtailed his 
, kingdom. Within twenty years after, 
' the Tower was in the command of a 
; bishop once more, no less a personage 
i than the memorable Thomas a Becket. 
Towards the close of the century, it 
was again under the command of a 
bishop, Long Champs of Ely, but who 
possessed it in consequence of his 
general commission as Regent. He, 
too, added to the fortifications, and 
dug the ditch. An insurrection, how- 
ever, forced him to capitulate; and 
even then it was only consigned to 
another prelate—the Archbishop of 
Rouen. During the reigns of Richard 
I., and John, it became a royal resi- 
dence. In 1215, it saw a new enemy, 
of a more distinguished order than 
had hitherto approached its walls. It 
suffered a brief siege of the bold 
barons combined to extort Magna 
Charta from John, alike pusillani- 
mous and perfidious. But the Tower 
was already too strong to be shaken 
by the rude bravery of those national 
champions, and it held out until the 
peace between the King and the 


barons, when it was given into the 
command of another prelate, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. In the 
succeeding reign, it was again in the 
possession of a bishop—Pandulph of 
Norwich—who entertained within its 
walls the King of Jerusalem and the 
Grand Master of the Knights Hospi- 
tallers, who had come to England to 
seek assistance against the Saracens. 
The reign of Henry III. was a series 
of civil tumults; and the Tower was ° 
successively a fortress, a palace, and 
a prison—and sometimes all three to- 
gether. In the latter part of this cen- 
tury, it was again under the command 
of an ecclesiastic. If number could 
confer sanctity, the Tower might al- 
most vie with the episcopal honours 
of Lambeth. Otho, the papal legate, 
was put in command, in defiance of 
the Earl of Gloucester and the ci- 
tizens. The supremacy of the Roman 
see had taught all its followers to be 
contemptuous of secular authority ; 
and even while the Tower was be- 
sieged, Otho, in a spirit of bravado, 
went to St Paul’s, and in the shape of 
a sermon for the Crusaders, preached 
a fierce harangue against the Earl and 
his army—but this bold monk was 
more than a man of words. Forei 
his way back to the Tower, he g 
lantly defended it, and repelled all 
assaults until the advance of the royal 
army raised the siege. Till the ab- 
sence of Edward I., on the crusade, 
the Tower was committed to the hands 
of the Archbishop of York. 

This frequent employment of church-+ 
men in offices fit only for soldiership, 
arose from the necessities of the age. 
They not only possessed the exclusive 
knowledge of their time, but they had 
the not less important distinction of 
being the most trustworthy amon 
the nobles of the land. An Established 
Church, even in its lowest condition, 
has a tendency to support the throne 
—to guard the rights of property— 
and to protect the public peace. And 
this tendency belongs to its nature. 
Its connexion with the State makes 
the security of the monarch impor« 
tant to its own; its possession of pro- 
perty makes it zealous for the laws by 
which all property is to be protected; 
and the injury done to all its objects, 
by civil convulsion, makes it instince 
tively promote internal tranquillity. 
Higher motives than personal inte- 
rests may keep individuals in the path 
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of duty ; but it should be a conside- 

~ pation ef peculiar importance with a 
legislature thus to possess a great 
depositary of principles, which, whe- 
ther brought into action by virtue, or 
by the lower influences of merely hu- 
man advantage, equally and invariably 
throw their weight into the scale of a 
settled throne—a settled legislation— 
-and a settled system of rights, duties, 
and possessions. 

The reign of Edward I. was a 
bold, active, and successful evidence 
of the power of England, directed by 
@ leader eapable of calling forth its 
latent strength. England was about 
to be sammoned to play a great part 
in Europe, by checking the French 
supremacy, and inflicting on the 
French throne a terrible retribution 
for the severities and treacheries 
which it had exercised on the unfor- 
tunate Albigenses. The King began 
this involuntary and uueonscious pre- 
parative by extinguishing all the re- 
sources of hostility at home. He first 
threw himself om Wales, and by the 
suddenness and skill of his attack sub- 
oe a country which had so long 

n a national peril. In 1296, he 
marched an army to the north, which, 
after the memorable overthrow of 
Dunbar, made him master of the un- 
happy and feeble Baliol, and a crowd 
of the chief nobles. In 1305, the fall 
of the brave William Wallace extin- 
guished another gallant attempt at 
insurrection ; and Edward, now free 
from domestic danger, was ready to 
turn his face towards the country 
which his successors were destined 
to reduce to the lowest humiliation. 

But the vigorous administration of 
thé first Edward was not confined to 
conquest. He had begun a stern re- 
form of the abuses which had grown 
up by the long impunity of the former 
reigns. In the Tower were impri- 
soned successively two chief justices 
of the King’s Bench, the Master of 
the Rolls, and several other high func- 
tionaries of the law. His hand fell 
next upon the mitred abbots, some of 
whom were men of birth, and as such 
had thought themselves entitled:to the 
privilege of plunder. Among those 
was the Abbot of Westmimster, who, 
with eighty other —— monks and 

flung at one fell swoop into 
> el dungeons, was charged 
with a wholesale robbery of what in 
eur day would be about half a million 
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of money. The reign of Edward I, 
was one of the most melanchuly pe- 
riods of English-history, a contiaual 
succession of civil convulsions. Of 
him it might be said with literal 
truth, “Uneasy lies: the head that 
wears a crown.” The barons, still 
bold, and recovering their old strength 
through the eapeptaey of the gos 
vernment, shook the Throne—aided 
by the citizens of London, took the 
Tower, which was the King's last 
stronghold, beheaded the bishop to 
whom, according to custom, its de< 
fence had been entrusted, and finally 
stripped the distressed and despairing 
monarch of his diadem. 

The next reign restored the mo- 
narchy, and began that course of da- 
ring and successful exploits, which had 
nearly extinguished the French name. 
The Tower was now filled with ano- 
ther generation—French. knights and 
nobles taken in the various battles; 
John, king of France, and his son 
Philip, captured at Poictiers ;-Charles 
de Blois; John de Vienne, the eom~ 
mandant of Calais in the memorable 
siege, with his twelve companions; 
and some hundred French officers and 
citizens of different ranks and va- 
rious degrees. Those were stirring 
days, and London must have been 
kept alive by a perpetual 
The war continued with but few in- 
tervals for nearly fifty years, and it 
was memorable for almost continual 
victories. 

The hostilities with Seotland only 
swell the extraordinary triumphs of 
this reign ; and the battle of Neville’s 
Cross in. 1346, threw David Bruce, 
the Scottish king, with almost the en- 
tire of the nobility who had followed 
him to the field, into English hands,. 
The Tower was also the place of their 
confinement, and the procession of 
those brave but unfortunate men 


through the city was evidently intended 


as @ national pageant. Ajl the city 
companies were marshalled in all their 
paraphernalia, and the march through 
the city gates. was attended by no. less 
than twenty thousand soldiers. But 
the treatment of these gallant prisoners 
establishes the theory to which we 
have already alluded. The continw 
anee of war was actually softening 
meetin war. As the soldier 
became r of his profession, the 
profession itself beeame more humane. 
Chivalry itself had but seldom spared 
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the knight, while it was: merciless to 
the common soldier.. The I3th cen- 
tury had advaneed.so far as to see 
quarter given in-the field to both the 
knight and. the serf,, The 14th cen- 
tury made the further advance of ae- 
cepting ransom forthe prisoner. This 
was a great step, for it at. onee tended 
to secure the gued treatment. of the 
captive, and it made wealth an essen- 
tial element-even.of war. The sums 
obtained for these ransoms were in 
some instances enermous; but. the 
larger they were, the surer pledges they 
gave to the change of system. The 
Earl of St Paul paid 300,000 franes, 
Charles de Blois paid 700,000 florins, 
for his release; David Bruce paid 
100,000 marks. Thus war had its 
harvest as well as peace, and monarchs 
and nobles, not. less than the monk 
or the merchant, found themselves de- 
pendant on that-purse which is to be 
filled only by agriculture or trade. 
The reign of Richard II. was prover. 
bial for public. distress, but it com- 
menced with some of the reflected glo- 
ries of the period passing away. The 
royal coronation, aecording to Holin- 
shed, had all the extravagance of a 
carnival, and all the splendour of an 
Arabian tale. 

On the day ef the coronation, the 
king, clad in white robes, issued from 
the gates.of the Tower, aecompanied 
by an immense assemblage of nobles, 
knights, and esquires. The streets 
through whieh he passed were adorned 
with drapery, the conduits ran wine, 
and pageants were exhibited in all the 
principal thoroughfares. Among the 
latter, was acastle with four towers sta- 
tioned inCheapside ; from two of these, 
the wine ran forth abundantly, and at 
the top stood.a golden angel, holding 
a crown, so contrived that when the 
king came near, he bowed down, and 
presented itto him. In each of the 
towers was a beautiful virgin, of sta- 
ture and age like to theking, apparel- 
ed in white vestures, the which blew 
in the king’s. face leaves of gold, and 
flowers of gold counterfeit. On the 
approach of the eavaleade, the damsels 
took cups of gold, and. filling them 
with wine at the of the eastle, 
presented them to the: king and the 
nobles. 

The. famous insurrection of Wat 
Tyler first taught. the feeble monarch 
the insecurity of despotism. But 
Tyler went the way of all rebels, and 
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moral. In those days a man’s enemies 
were often those of his own household; 
and it certainly conveys a powerful 
impression of the miseries of thetime; 
to see how frequently the closest bonds 
ef relationship were severed by family 
feuds, personal ambition, or popular 
excitement. Richard was soow be- 
sieged im the Tower by an army of 
the barons, at whose head was his 
own unele, the: Duke of Gloucester. 
After various turns of fortune the royal 
standard fell, and the Tower again 
became the centre of action. The 
judges and others of rank who had es- 
poused the royal cause, were confined 
in its dungeons. The Chief-Justice 
of the King’s Bench and. the Lord 
Mayor were beheaded on Tower hill 
Gloucester did not long survive: 
‘¢ Blood will have blood” is probably 
a maxim in more than poetry. It is 
remarkable, that almost every man by 
whose order the axe was used, soon 
a The duke fell into the royal 
ds, was sent to Calais, and: there 
disappeared. His murderers were un- 
punished, and a new catastrophe soon 
extinguished all enquiry. The king 
was dethroned, and the Tower be- 
came the scene, first of his imprison- 
ment, and finally of his resignation; 
a bloody revenge was exercised on 
these of the king’s friends whe were 
supposed to have put the duke todeath, 
and the unhappy monarch saw them 
led under his window to exeeution in 
Cheapside. In the council room of 
the Tower he gave up the insignia: of 
sovereignty, and prepared for that fate 
whieh follows fallen kings. 
In the reign of Henry IV., 


the tu- 
mults of Wales chiefly superseded the 
habitual insurrections of the barons; 
and the leaders of the. Welsh insur-- 
gents were the chief inmates of the 


prison. Henry V., whose daring 
spirit led him to France, and whose 
heroic gallantry swept all before him 
in the field, again peopled the dungeon 
with the French nobles. The victery 
of Agincourt in 1415, sent over the 
Dukes of Bourbon and Orleans, Mar- 
shal Boucieaut, the Counts of Gus 
Vendosme, and a crowd of the first 
names of Freneh chivalry... Orleans 
died in the Tower. Vendosme was 
ransomed for a large sum, others: lin- 
gered leng. But a more illustrious 
vietim. was confined there, Sir Johw 
Oldeastle, Lord Cobham; who wap 
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denounced as a heretic for his adher- 
ence to the doctrines of Wickliffe in 
1413; and having been finally brought 
to trial, died the glorious death of a 
martyr. 

From this slight detail, it is evident 
thatthe Tower occupies the most cen- 
tral point in all the great transac- 
tions of the kingdom, from the hour 
of its building under the Conqueror, 
to the period of the York and Lan- 
caster wars. No one edifice in any 
other country of Europe has had so 
close a connexion with the history of 
| its respective kingdom, the Bastile 
not excepted. The York and Lan- 
caster wars filled its prisons with the 
sufferers in the rapid succession of 
those changes of public fortune, which 
characterized that most disastrous 
time ; but it ceased to have that in- 
fluence on royal destiny which it pos- 
sessed in days when the baronial 
power absolutely held the Throne at 
defiance, and the feebleness of the 
Crown made a flight to the Tower the 
first measure of helpless royalty. 
Fearful as the flow of blood was in 
these wars, it had the effect of pre- 
paring for acalmer condition of things. 
Its havoc strongly resembled the pre- 
scriptions of the Roman triumvirate, 
and its results were not altogether 
dissimilar. The destruction of the 
great body of the Roman patricians, 
enabled Rome to eseape from the tur- 
bulence of a fierce oligarchy to the 
comparative quiet of the Imperial go- 
vernment. The ruin of the great ba- 
ronial families of England, similarly 
enabled the Crown to establish itself 
without disturbance from the power of 
the great barons, whose armed retain- 
ers were constantly ready—at once to 
fleece the people and to rebel against 
‘the king. Fortunately for the ulti- 
mate liberties of England, the process 
went further than in Rome. The in- 
troduction of a principle loftier than 
ever entered into the mind of heathen- 
ism, taught men their duties by teach- 
ing them public and personal virtue. 
Protestantism alone implanted the 
sense of public right, and gave the for- 
titude to sustain the struggle; and 
where the Roman popular mind sank 
year by year into sloth and slavery, 
the British acquired strength by diffi- 
culty, until, through many a doubtful 
day, and severe sacrifice, it acquired 
what was worth all the struggle, a free 
constitution. 
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The accession of Henry VIL, 
his celebrated victory in Bosw 
field, in 1487, brought this tremen. 
dous period to a close, and the Tower 
became once more the place of royal 
festivities. The royal marriage with 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV., 
was solemnized with great splendour, 
England had learned pageants from 
France, as France had learned them 
from Italy, and the pomp of those 
shows at least the rising wealth of the 
nation. On the Friday before St 
Catherine’s day, the queen, attended 
by the queen’s mother, and a royal re- 
tinue, came from Greenwich by water, 
attended by the mayor and aldermen, 
and the city companies, in their barges, 
waving with -banners and ensigns of 
their several trades; and the wonder 
of all, the bachelor’s barge, a peculiar. 
ly ornamental vessel, with a great red 
dragon at its head, spouting fire all 
the way up the Thames, to the great 
astonishment and no less delight of 
every body. The queen was received at 
the Tower wharf by the monarch him- 
self, with all the gallantry of a soldier, 
and the royal entertainment concluded 
the auspicious day.. The queen had 
another ceremonial to perform, the 
procession to Westminster, and this 
was the work of the next day. The 
detail of her dress has some interest 
even now, as a proof of the extraordi- 
nary richness of female attire in those 
days. We question whether, even in 
her person or her equipage, any queen 
since the days of Queen Bess, has 
equalled the bride of Henry VII. The 
ueen, on this occasion, rose from the 
inner-table, wearing a kirtle of cloth 
of gold, with a mantle of the same 
furred with ermine—the whole girdled 
with a silk and gold rope, and balls 
of gold at its ends. . Her hair, light- 
coloured, was suffered to fall in its 
length behind, but a circlet of gold, 
set with jewels, was upon her brow. 
The — litter was scarcely less 
showy than its fair occupant. It was 
canopied with cloth of gold, and its 
furniture was all embroidery. In this 
state she made her progress through 
the’streets, which were all decorated 
for a triumphal entry ; all hung with 
banners and tapestry, and lined with 
the city companies in their various 
dresses; and at select points, exhibi- 
tions of children rexel | as figures of 
mythology, or angels, or nymphs, wel- 


coming their young sovereign with 
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songs, recitations, and similar dramatic 
displays. Our age is more fastidious 
in such things, but we doubt whether 
it is more refined; we boast of our 
superior wisdom, but it is possible 
that the actual increase is in dulness ; 
and, reduced as London is to the Lord 
Mayor's show, we must hesitate before 
we regard the beggarly economy 
forced on us by Radical orators of our 
day, as more rational, more politic, or 
even more saving, than the gay and 
glittering displays which brought 
thousands to London—which brought 
even strangers from beyond the seas— 
and thus increased the wealth flowing 
into the city. But those pageants had 
even a higher effect; they cheered 
the citizen in the rather dreary life 
which labour enjoys ; they also excit- 
ed emulation among the artists and 
manufacturers; they encouraged a 
taste for the improvements introduced 
from foreign countries, in silks, tapes- 
tries, and jewellery, and arms. It 
may be taken for a maxim, though that 
maxim is above the reach of that miser- 
able tribe of publicans, whoappeal tothe 
populace, by professing to save their 
farthings, that wherever public taste 
is. improved, an accession of public 
good follows ; and thus the means by 
which a man is at once amused, ani- 
mated, and made proud of his country, 
are better worth attending to than all 
the parsimonious parings down ever 
effected by the most pitifal souled of 
the frigid and ignorant race of the 
“* penny-wise and pound-foolish” of 
this world. One fact is historic, that 
the people of England have never 
hated a showy sovereign, however 
little he may have deserved their love 
in other respects, and that they have 
never loved a narrow-hearted one. 
The truth is, that there is scarcely 
any other way in which a British 
monarch, during the last 300 years, at 
least, could come in personal contact 
with his people ; and what has been 
will be, for it is founded in human 
nature. In France, Henry IV., pro- 
digal of his blood, his money, and 
every thing, and Louis XIV., me- 
morable for the splendour of his pa- 
laces, his person, his court, and his 
pageants, are still the two most glit- 
tering figures in the national eye—the 
two stars in their firmament of the 
17th and 18th centuries—the two cha- 
Tracters with whom France identified 
her fame, her power, and her loyalty 
VOL. L, NO. CCCXIV. 
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—the two representatives of all that 
proud, but indefinite conception, which 
the popular fancy has called the Sove- 
reign. 

In 1501, the Tower witnessed an- 
other festivity, attended with still more 
important consequences—the marriage 
of the king’s son, Arthur, with Ka- 
tharine of Spain. Tournaments and 
feasts were held within the walls, and 
thus from the Tower may be said to 
have begun that course of extraordi- 
nary events, which terminated in the 
most extraordinary of them all—the 
Reformation. 

In the Tower, Henry VIII. of me- 
morable recollection, held ‘his first 
court, on the decease of his father ; 
and the first exhibition was equally 
characteristic of his violent temper, 
and his love of popularity. He order- 
ed Sir Richard Empson and Edward 
Dudley, who had been the chief in- 
struments of raising the royal revenue . 
in the preceding reign, to be arrested. 
It was in vain for the prisoners to 
plead, that they had but acted in con- 
formity to the royal demands. The 
populace were delighted at seeing legal: 
sternness retorted by royal severity. 
All defence was in vain, and they were 
both beheaded on Tower Hill. 

The next exhibition was one of royal’ 
pomp—the feastings on the marriage 
with bis brother’s widow, Katharine, 
On the 21st of June 1509, the royal 
pair came in grand procession from» 
Greenwich to the Tower. After two 
days of royal banqueting, they made 
the customary procession to West- 
minster, which must have been singu<- 
larly splendid. First canie heralds~ 
bearing the ensigns of Guienne and 
Normandy, then the bearers of the 
king’s hat and cloak, on horses richly 
caparisoned, then Sir Thomas Bran- 
don, Master of the Horse, in tissue, 
embroidered with roses of gold, and 
having a massive baldrick of gold, 
leading by a single rein the king’s 
spare horse, in harness embroidered 
with gold bullion, and followed by nine 
‘*‘ children of honour,” apparelled in 
blue velvet embroidered with gold, and 
gold chains, and mounted on capari- 
soned horses. Henry, who rode bare- 
headed, was dressed in a robe of crim- 
son velvet furred with ermine, his coat 
of raised gold, embroidered with dia- 
monds, rubies, and emeralds; his 
horse was caparisoned with damask 
gold, and his knights in attendance 
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were habited in crimson velvet and 
scarlet cloth. The Queen was carried 
in a litter drawn by twowhite palfreys ; 
was habited in a robe of embroidered 
satin, and wore a crown of jewels. 
After her followed an immense con- 
course of ladies on white palfreys, 
dressed in cloth of gold, silver, vel- 
vet, and embroidery, and followed by 
a multitude of attendants. 

The Tower still remained the scene 
or the instrument of all the great 
movements of the monarchy; and 
Henry, contemplating his divorce, and 
the still bolder measures which were 
to follow, first looked to the condition 
of the Tower, and all necessary re- 
pairs were ordered to be made. On 
the marriage of Anne Boleyn, Henry 
received her at the Tower; and the 
procession to Westminster was of the 
most stately order. But the fortress 
was destined soon to receive other in- 
habitants. The king’s violent mea- 
sures against the papal supremacy,— 
measures whose just and rational prin- 
ciple was degraded by that tyrannical 
execution, threw into the dungeons of 
the Tower the chief men of the oppo- 
site party, and Tower Hill witnessed 
a melancholy succession of deaths in- 


curred by fidelity to extravagant opin- 
ions, which yet had been inherited 


from age to age. Beyond all ques- 
tion, the principle of the papal supre- 
macy was inconsistent with freedom 
in England, or in any other country. 
But it is to be lamented that the sword 
was the fashion of the day, and that 
the practices of Rome were not aban- 
doned by those who had abjured her 
, principles. On the 13th of May 1536, 
| the unfortunate and innocent Anne 
| Boleyn, with her brother, Lord Roche- 
fort, were arraigned in the great hall 
| “of the Tower, and sentenced to death. 
' On the 17th, so expeditious was the 
} tyrant in his ferocity, Lord Rochefort 
‘and three others were beheaded on 
| Tower Hill, and in two days after, a 
i lovely and innocent, though a weak 
/-woman, was beheaded on the green 
within the Tower, fear being enter- 
; tained that the popular compassion 
would have raised a tumult in her fa- 
vour. From this atrocious act, the 
mind of Henry seemed to have been 
dyed in blood. Every year exhibited 
“a train of executions. The violence 
and the fierce spirit which the king 
had kindled amongst the people, even 
by the terrors of his reign, produced 
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insurrections which constantly fed the 
axe. The last who perished in this 
sanguinary reign, was the accomplish- 
ed Earl of Surrey. He and his father, 
the Duke of Norholk, were thrown into 
the Tower in 1546. Surrey was be- 
headed on the 18th of January in the 
following year. His father was sen- 
tenced to die on the 29th ; but the 
fortunate news having arrived that the 
king had died in the course of the 
night before, the lieutenant of the 
Tower stopped for fresh orders ; and 
the council, not thinking an execution 
a favourable omen for the first day of 
a reign, respited the duke, but kept 
him in confinement. 

Edward VI. on his accession was 
conducted to the Tower, from which 
he was led to be crowned, as usual, at 
Westminster. Those were fearful 
times. The furious temper of the late 
king had inflamed the bitterness of 
faction, and thus had engendered new 
ambition and new hopes in the lovers 
of change. The deaths of the two 
Seymours, both men of high consider- 
ation and superior abilities, at once ex- 
cited the spirit of party and startled 
the people. The death of the young 
king, in 1553, in the midst of this fe- 
verish condition of the country, threw 
the nation into still greater difficulties, 
and the daring and criminal attempt 
of the Duke of Northumberland to 
place his son the Lord Guilford Dud- 
ley, and the unfortunate and innocent 
Lady Jane Grey, on the throne, 
threatened the greatest of all national 
calamities—a civil war. But the party 
were suddenly extinguished, and the 
dungeons of the Tower were crowded 
with its leaders. A long catalogue of 
deaths followed the accession of Mary. 
The people of England should rejoice 
in the change of times and habits 
which relieves them from a repetition 
of those days. But their security is 
due to the law. In earlier times few 
could be safe but in connexion with 
some powerful noble ; as, if a powerful 
noble felt a grudge against any man, 
that man must fly the country or be 
ruined. ‘The consequence was, that 
conspiracy among the bigher frequent- 
ly involved the lower, and that, when 
law could not guard property or se- 
cure life, desperate expedients were 
familiar to all ranks. But in our day, 
the law which secures the succession 
of the crown precludes the dreadful 
struggles of competitorship. Thelaw 
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which protects. the individual renders 
even the most obscure independent of 
the protection of the most powerful, 
aud thus breaking up that dangerous 
clientship, at once renders the humble 
safe, and the high harmless. An at- 
tempt to change the succession of the 
throne would now be regarded only 
with ridicule ; and no man, of what- 
ever eminence, could, within the bor- 
ders of England, combine a dozen 
gentlemen in any purpose whatever 
hostile to the constitution. Even 
with the lowest populace, the attempt 
has always been abortive, until alle- 
giance has become an instinct of the 
national mind. 

Bat a memorable change was about 
to take place; the age of persecution 
rapidly approached to its close; and 
a period of unexampled prosperity 
was to follow this reign of individual 
wretchedness and national misfortune. 
Popery was to perish— Protestantism 
was to revive, and in its more purified 
and powerful state to bring blessings 
in its train, It is well worth our ob- 
servation to remark the simple but 
strong preparative which provided for 
this great change. Elizabeth might 
have been Protestant without being 
the Queen of Protestantism; but it 
was the will of Providence that she 
should have a personal experience of 
the sufferings which bigotry inflicts 
upon a nation, that she should be 
taught a horror of Romish tyranny by 
her own sufferings, and not less taught 
the value of cultivating the national 
affections by their share in her own 


| preservation, Mary, childless, san- 
| guinary in her nature, and conscious 
| that she was hated by the people, en- 
\ tertained the keenest jealousy towards 
| her probable successor—Elizabeth. 
| The insurrection under Sir Thomas 


Wyatt envenomed her malignity, and 


, under the pretence of implication in the 
| plot, an order was dispatched to com- 
| mit Elizabeth instantly to the Tower. 
| It was executed with the utmost se- 


verity. Three of the council were sent 


| by the queen to Ashbridge to bring 


the princess with a strong guard to 
‘London. They arrived at ten o'clock 
at night; and, though the princess 
had retired to rest, they insisted on 
(forcing their way to her, and told her 
i that it was the queen’s command she 
‘should be taken to London, alive or 
jdead. She was then removed to 
;Whitehall, where she was kept in 


close confinement for a fortnight ; and 
on the Friday before Palm Sunday, 
Gardner, the bloody bishop of Win- 
chester, with nineteen of the council, 
came to charge her with a*share in 
Wyatt's conspiracy, and to announce 
her committal to the Tower. Not- 
withstanding her most solemn protes- 
tations of innocence, she was conveyed 
there—her committal being delayed 
till Palm Sunday, through fear of 
awakening the discontent of the ci- 
tizens ; and when they were gone to 
church, the princess was conveyed 
privately down the Thames. A com- 
mittal to the Tower in those days was 
in general only a preliminary to the 
scaffold; and Elizabeth’s sense of her 
situation may be judged from her re-} 
sistance to every step of this crue. 
proceeding. She first required per 
mission to write to the queen, remon 
strating against being sent to this 
place of death, which she justly termed | 
a place more wanted for a false traitor 
than a true subject.. After denying | 
the charges against her, she solicited 
an opportunity for defence before the 
Queen. ‘1 humbly beseech your 
Majesty to let me answer before your- 
self, and not suffer me to trust to your 
councillors; yea, and that before I go 
to the Tower, if it be possible ; or, if 
not, before I be further condemned. 
Howbeit, I trust assuredly, that your 
Highuess will give me leave to do it 
after I go, that thus I may not be 
shamefully cried out as I shall be, and 
without cause,” 

_ On her conveyance to the Tower, | 
she exhibited the high spirit of her 
nature. As the barge was about to 
enter at the Traitor’s Gate, the prin- 
cess refused to be conveyed in by that 
ignominious entrance ; but one of the 
lords who escorted her threatening to 
use force, she planted her foot on the 
stairs, and said aloud, ** Here landeth 
as true a subject, being a prisoner, as 
ever landed at these stairs, and before 
God I speak it, having none other 
friends but thee.” As the train went 
a little onward, Elizabeth suddenly 
sat down upon a stone, and the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower urging her to 
rise, she refused, saying ‘ Better to 
sit here than in a worse place, for 
God knoweth, and not I, whither you 
will bring me.” These were words 
of agony, and coming from such a 
mind, were evidently spoken in expec- 
tation of death; but the high heart 
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was not extinguished; seeing her gen- 
tleman usher burst into tears, she re- 
monstrated with him on his dejection, 
saying, that “she had taken him to be 
her comforter,” and desiring him not 
to depress her, “‘ since she knew her 
truth to be such that no man should 
have cause to weep for her.” 

In the Tower she was rigidly con- 
fined. Mass—though her known ab- 
horrence—was constantly performed 
in her chamber. For some time she 
was not permitted to pass the thresh- 
old of her room; and when, subse- 
quently, she was allowed to take ex- 
ercise, she was constantly attended by 
the lieutenant and a guard. During 
this painful period, Elizabeth was fre- 
gonliy examined by the Lords of 

e Council; and though every effort 
was made to involve her in the charge 
of conspiracy, such was the steadiness 
of her defence, that no charge could 
be substantiated. At length Wyatt's 
dying declaration of her perfect inno- 
cence took away all pretexts for fur- 
ther severities ; yet she was kept in 
confinement for a month after, and 
then removed to Woodstock. 

It is impossible to doubt that this 
| bitter period of her life had a power- 
' ful effect upon this great and high 
spirited sovereign in after-days. The 
merciless executions of the reign of 
popery, unquestionably must have 
alienated the people from a religion 
which ruled by the dreadful instru- 
mentality of the sword and stake. 
But the personal suffering, the pre- 
_ sence of the torturers, the hope de- 
) ferred, and the sight of the narrow 
‘ space between the dungeon and the 
_ seaffold, were lessons which could not 
i be forgotten by Elizabeth when the 
' question came whether she was to 
_ choose protestantism or popery for 
_ the religion of herself and her people. 
\ From her first day to her last, she never 
wavered. 

Mary’s death, on the 17th of 
November 1558, a day memorable 
for the joy which it spread over the 
whole kingdom, was followed by the 
triumphant entry of Elizabeth into 
the Tower. With what feelings must 
she have found herself there a sove- 
reign! Her first act there was to throw 
herself on her knees in gratitude to 
Heaven. Her passage into the city 
‘was most remarkable; not merely from 
the rejoicings of the citizens, but from 
the evidence which her reception 
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of the Bible, when offered in the 
course of the pageant, gave of her ad- 
herence to the Reformation. But the 
queen's protestantism rendered her so 
obnoxious to a powerful party in the 
country, that her life was constantly 
exposed to peril—a peril still more 
decided, after the publication of the 
atrocious papal bull, declaring her to 
have forfeited her kingdom. The 
fierce inflammation of the popish semi- 
naries on the continent then poured 
forth individuals pledged to put the 
queen to death. On detection, they 
declared themselves martyrs, but they 
were hung as traitors: they pro- 
fessed that they died for religion; but 
the law punished them as, what they 
were, candidates for regicide. 

The last personages of note impri- 
soned in this reign, were the celebrat- 
ed Earl of Essex and the Lord South- 
ampton. Essex possessed singular 


gifts of nature and fortune—hand- | 
some, clever, and brave, he wanted | 


nothing but 


self-control to have | 


made himself one of the first men of | 
his remarkable time. But his haughti- | 


ness in Ireland, his self-conceit in 
England, and the personal vanity, 
which tempted him to look upon 
Elizabeth as the slave of his capti- 


vations, threw him helpless into the | 


hands of his enemies. After an in- 
surrection so feeble as to make him 
ridiculous, yet so glaring as to make 
him unquestionably criminal, the par- 


tiality of the queen gave way to the 


fears of her council, and the unfortu- 
nate earl, who had entreated that he 
might die without the exposure ofa 
public execution, was led to the scaf- 
fold on Tower Hill, on Ash- Wednes- 
day, February the 25th, 1601. He 
was. habited with the costliness for 
which he had been distinguished—in 
a gown of black velvet over a satin 
suit. He died calmly, declaring him- 
self a firm believer in the faith of pro- 
testantism. His death became him 
more than his life, and his scaffold 
still gives the moral of great opportu- 
nities thrown away, and fine faculties 
rendered useless by exorbitant vanity. 

The accession of James I. in 1603 
saw a still more distinguished victim 
immured within those disastrous walls, 
—the celebrated Sir Walter Raleigh. 
After a long imprisonment he was re- 
leased, but released only to perish. The 
failure of his expedition to Guiana, and 
the remonstrances of Spain, threw this 
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brilliant soldier, sailor, adventurer, 
and philosopher, into the Tower once 
more, and in 16]8 he was put to death 
by a cruelty which still stains the re- 
collection of James. In 1621, two 
remarkable men were confined in the 
Tower at the same period—the great 
/ Lord Bacon, charged with corruption, 
and Sir Edward Coke, obnoxious to 
the crown for the resolution which he 
displayed in defence of the privileges 
of the Commons. In the same year 
another committal was made, which 
might be adopted with advantage in 
later times. It was the committal of 
the Earl of Arundel for insult, in a 
debate, to Lord Spenser. By a curi- 
ous coincidence with the holder of the 
title in our time, ‘the Lord Spenser of 
the seventeenth century was devoted 
to agriculture, a taste which probably 
brought on him some scorn from the 
more aristocratic families. To some 
casual remarks by Lord Spenser on 
the ancestors of Lord Arundel, the 
latter contemptuously replied, « My 
Lord, when those you,speak of were 
doing, your ancestors were keeping 
sheep.” Lord Spencer’s answer was 
sharper still,‘ True, my lord, but 
when my ancestors were keeping sheep, 
yours were plotting treason.” A hot 
dispute followed, when Arundel, as 
having given the first provocation, 
was ordered by the House to apologise, 
which he refusing, was sent by the 
peers to the Tower, from which, how- 
ever, he was speedily liberated on 
making the apology. The Gunpow- 
der Plot, in 1605, again filled the dun- 
geons, 

The Tower, in every reign, seems 
to have acted the part of a sort of stage 
of existence to all the leading men of 
the country in succession. The Earl 
of Oxford was committed for object- 
ing to the marriage treaty of Charles 
with the Infanta. The Earl of Bris- 
tol, Ambassador to Spain, followed 
him on the same grounds. The Earl 
of Middlesex, lord treasurer, followed 
inturn. The reign of Charles began 
with committals, but even those show- 
ed a coming change in the political 
aspect of the country. The king, in- 
dignant at the persecution.of the Duke 
of Buckingham by the Commons, com- 
mitted Sir Dudley Digges, and Sir 
John Elliot, who had been active in 
the impeachment. The Commons 
demanded. their liberation, and the 
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king was forced to comply ; the -first 
practical evidence that the Commons 
were rising into strength, and that the 
Throne was about to be shorn of its 
supremacy. This dispute was thesource 
of a desperate deed, which for a while 
startled the whole kingdom, the assas- 
sination of the Duke by Felton. On 
the private examination of the mur- 
derer, he declared that he had resoly- 
ed on the act by no suggestion or 
temptation of any map, but by read- 
ing, the ‘“ Remonstrance of Par- 
liament,” which he regarded as his 
sufficient warrant for killing the Duke, 
Later discoveries of correspondence 
ehow him to have been merely a bold 
enthusiast, heated into the belief that 
it was his duty to rid the kingdom of 
a powerful profligate, who was capa- 
ble of misleading the kingdom.  Fel- 
ton’s only requests to the monarch 
were, that he might be allowed to re- 
ceive the communion before he was 
executed, and that he might be allow- 
ed to wear sackcloth, to sprinkle ashes 
on his head, and to carry a halter 
round his neck, in penitence for shed- 
ding the blood of a man so unprepared 
to die. But frantic as this shows him, 
he had the sense to make a memorable 
remark, which produced perhaps the 
most effective reform that a single 
observation ever effected. On being 
told by Lord Dorset, that, unless he 
gave up his instigators or his aceom- 
sag confession would be forced from 

im by the torture, he turned to 
the Lords of Council, and, after de- 
claring that he was altogether with- 
out associates, he said—* Yet this I 
must tell you, that, if I be put upon _ 
the rack, I will accuse you, my Lord 
Dorset, and none but yourself.” The 
strong light in which this answer put 
the absurdity of expecting truth from 
terror, or any hesitation in the means 
of escaping from intolerable agony, 
instantly showed the imperfection of 
torture as an instrument of justice. 
Its use immediately passed away, and 
the rack was abolished first by custom, 
and afterwards by law. Felton was 
imprisoned in the Tower, and taken 
for trial to Westminster. He there 
boldly pleaded guilty; but, with a 
mixture of his former fanaticism, 
he held up his arm, and desired, that 
when he came to the scaffold that arm, 
which had shed the Duke’s blood, 
should be cut off first. He was hung . 
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at Tyburn, and gibbeted 
mouth, where he had committed the 
murder. 

But terrible times were at hand, 
and the Tower became the scene of 
many a last struggle of noble lives. 
In January 1640, the Earl of Strafford 
was impeached at the bar of the Lords 
by Pym, and, after a defence distin- 
guished for talent and dignity, du- 
ring a trial of seventeen days, was 
committed to the tower, from which 
he came only to die, May 12, 1641. 
In his last hours he spoke three sen- 
tences, which mark at once the depth 
of his feelings, the steadiness of his 
courage, and the foresight of his un- 
derstanding. On hearing of the 
King’s assent to his death, the Earl 
exclaimed, in melancholy contempt 
for the miserable weakness that could 
have thus signed his fate—“ Put not 
your trust in princes, nor in the sons 
of men, for in them is no salvation.” 
When the lieutenant of the Tower, 
fearful that the populace, who had 
been studiously inflamed against this 
gallant nobleman, would tear him in 
pieces on his way to the scaffold, 
wished him to go in a carriage, Straf- 


ford refused, saying—‘‘ I dare look 
death in the face, and I trust I ean 


the people.” When he stood on the 
seaffold, he told the multitude, ** That 
the reform which began in blood 
would disappoint their expectations.” 
Then declaring his adherence to the 
Church of England, his fidelity to the 
king, and his good wishes for the 
eountry, he laid his head on tke block, 
and perished. Archbishop Laud, the 

rimate, was committed to the Tower 
in September 1640; and the govern- 
ment of the fortress becoming now 
an object of great interest to the 
Parliament, the king’s governor was 
forced to give it up, and it became vir- 
tually the fortress of that House of 
Commons which now governed the 
government, and which was prepa- 
ring to abolish the monarchy. The 
Church had now become the great 
object of attack, as the bulwark of 
the throne: and, on the 30th of De- 
cember 1641, twelve bishops were at 
once committed to the Tower. In 
the February of next year, they were 
admitted to:bail by the Lords; but 
the Commons were now masters of 
the Lords, and on their rebukes the 
unfortunate prelates were again com- 
mitted, and remained in durance for 
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at Ports. a twelvemonth longer. Even ‘they 


were more lucky than the Bishop of 
Ely, whose committal had followed 
theirs, and who was left in prison 
eighteen years without a trial, and 
almost without a harge. 

Even in our own day, it may be 
useful to us to see the workings of a 
democracy two hundred years ago, 
After a two years’ imprisonment the 
primate was brought to trial ; but the 
utter emptiness of all the charges was 
so palpable, that nothing but popular 
rage or judicial servility could have 
condemed him. However, the dexte- 
rity of the Commons’ lawyer was able 
to manage this. “ Though,” said Ser- 
geant Wilde, “no one separate crime 
of the archbishop does amount to trea- | 
son or felony, we do contend that alt } 
his misdemeanours put together. by | 
way of accumulation, do make many 
grand treasons”—anintolerable stretch 
of tyranny which Herne, the arch- 
bishop's counsel, happily ridiculed by 
saying, “I crave your mercy, good 
Mr Sergeant,@ut I never understood 
before that two hundred couple of 
black rabbits make a black horse.” 
Laud, after a trial miserably protracted 
through eight months, was attainted 
of high treason by the Commons; and 
though nothing could confessedly be 
more futile than the accusations, or 
more contrary to law than the sentence, 
this learned and innocent man, the 
first prelate of the church, and the 
first subject of the throne, was behead- 
ed on Tower Hill, January 10, 1644. 

In those days of terror no public 
man could feel himself in safety for a 
day. Even the crafty General Monk, 
afterwards Duke of Albemarle, who 
was dexterous enough to bewilder the 
nation, was not sufficiently crafty to 
escape the Commons. They threw 
him into the Tower, where he re- 
mained a prisoner for three years, in 
every ove of which he must have ex- 
pected to be led to the block ; and he 
was finally released only by taking a 
commission under the Commons. 

Nothing escaped the grasp of this 
furious democracy. The king's gen- 
eral, the Marquis of Winchester, was 


lodged in the Tower ; the next seizure - *- 


was of the Lord Mayor of London, 
the Recorder, three of the Alde J 
and several of the citizens who ‘had . 
made some objection to the ro 
of the Commonwealth‘troopers. The 
last effort of the rdyal fortunes, the 


* 
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unhappy battle.of Worcester in 1651, 
threw the chiefs‘of the routed army, 
the Marquis of Worcester, the Earls 
of Crawford, Lauderdale, and others, 
into the dungeon. - 

But the seale@vas now weighing 
down on the royaf side, and the rebels 
were forced to feel the retaliation due 
to blood and rapine. The judges who 
had tried Charles, the Council who 
had impeached him, and every man 
who had a share in shedding the royal 
blood, were all driven to flight, or 
thrown into the Tower. But mon- 
archy is always merciful in compari- 
soa with democracy. Excepting those 
who were the declared murderers of 
the king, nearly all the prisoners were 
subsequently liberated. From the 
Tower, Charles proceeded in pomp 
to Westminster, in April 1661. This 
| procession is mentioned, merely from 
| its being the last that ever took place 
' from this ominous spot; but it was 
also one of the most sumptuous. 
While making his-royal residence in 
the Tower for some days before, 
Charles recruited the shattered ranks 
of his nobility and knighthood, by «a 
creation of Earls, Barons, and no less 
than sixty-eight Knights of the Bath, 


who, with their esquires, made a 
showy part of the procession, the 
knights habited in “‘ mantles and sur- 
coats of red taffeta, with buttons and 
tassels of silk and gold, and white hats 


” 


-and plumes :” such is the description 
of the chronicler. But the pageant 
itself more than equalled the old cele- 
brations. The popular disgust for 
the democracy was so great, and the 
feeling of national good fortune in 
getting rid of that dreadful period of 
robbery, tyranny, and bloodshed, was 
so exulting and universal, that the 
whole city was unbounded in its de- 
monstrations of rejoicing at the return 
of monarchy. Triumphal arches were 
erected in every quarter, pageants and 
dramatic spectacles displayed, the 
houses hung with decorations, to such 
an extent of costliness and splendour, 
that we are told, in the language of 
the time, ‘‘ even the vaunting French 
confessed the pomps of the late mar- 
riage with the Infanta of Spain, at 
their majesties’ entrance into Paris, 
to be inferior in taste, gallantry, and 

_ Tiches, to this most glorious cavalcade 
from the Tower.” 

But there was one melancholy ex- 
ample in the reigm.of the indolent and 
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showy monarch, the death of Lord 
Russell. The trial of this noble suf- 
ferer is familiar matter of history.; 
but there can be no doubt that he died 
by the just sentence of the law. -He 
had unquestionably stooped to be a 
conspirator, and his connexion with 
treason at home, and intrigues abroad, 
justly brought him within sight of the 
seaffold. Yet his cause was excellent ; 
his misfortune was the weakness of 
understanding which borrowed lawless 
means for meritorious objects. Charles 
would have shown himself more mer- 
ciful if he had pardoned Russell. He 
would have also shown himself wiser, 
for the popular sorrow for the execu- 
tion of this rash but sincere victim of 
the popular cause, extinguished every 
trace of public value for the muxareh 3 
Russell's memory fell heavy on the 
head of James; and his blood was 
among the powerful. impeachments 
which drove out the’Stuart dynasty. 
Blood will have bivod. Charles died 
within a year, and the first victim of 
the next reign was his own son, 

The death of Charles in 1684 made 
the nation feel the formidable. differ- 
erence between an indolent sovereign 
and a busy tyrant. But the first blow 
fell on the unhappy Duke of Mon- 
mouth, an object of the king's jealousy 
for his favouritism with Charles, and 
of alarm for his popularity with the 
nation, After the battle of Sedge- 
moor, in July 1685, he was committed 
to the Tower. Onthe 15th, in two 
days after his committal, he was led 
to the scaffold, the bill of attainder 
precluding the necessity of a formal 
trial. He had humbled himself before 
the king; but the savage spirit of the 
monarch was not to be softened by the 
nearness of his relationship. James 
had once insultingly told a prisoners 
«‘ that it was in his power to forgive.” 
The bold and true answer was * Yes, 
but it is not in your nature.” 

The death of Monmouth was man~ 
ly. After answering the charges of 
high treason cruelly pressed on him, 
while the block was before his eyes, 
he turned to the headsman, and de- 
sired him “ to perform his office 
better than he had done it for Lord 
Russell.” He took up the axe, and 


remarked ‘ that it was not. sharp 


enough.” Being assured that it was, 
he laid down his head. A melancholy 
incident gave additional obnoxiousness 
to this act of the hard-hearted and ma- 
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lignant James. The executioner, pro- 
bably intimidated by the rank of the 
victim, struck an erring blow ; and the 
unhappy duke lifted up his eyes, and 
gave him a look as if to reproach him. 
After two more attempts equally in- 
complete, the man flung down the 
axe, exclaiming, that it was beyond his 
power. But being compelled by the 
sheriffs to strike again, after two more 
blows, he finally effected the decapi- 
tation. 

But the period was at hand when 
England was to be no longer burdened 
with the double weight of bigotry and 
tyranny. In 1688 the royal “ Decla- 
ration of Indulgence,” an act which, 
under the pretext of giving liberty to 
the dissenters, was, in fact, an authen- 
tication of popery, and a subversion 
of the Church of England, awoke the 
whole nation to a sense of the public 
‘danger. The king, with the infatua- 
tion which prepared him for ruin, 
haughtily insisted that the suicidal 
manifesto should be read by the clergy 
in their churches. The seven bishops, 
who carried up the appeal of the Es- 
tablishment to the throne, were taunt- 

ed by the king as traitors, and com- 
mitted to the Tower. The truth of 
the proverb, ‘that those whom Pro- 
vidence means to destroy, it first 


takes mad,” was never more fully re- | 


alized. The terror first, and then the 
indignation of the whole city, had no 
-effect upon James; the shouts of ap- 
plause, and the prayers which ran 
from the thousands who crowded the 
river side, as the bishops passed to the 
Tower, were disregarded ; the rejoi- 
-cings of the country on their acquittal, 
and even the acclamations of the army, 
had no power to open the king’s eyes 
to the gulf at his feet. But his ruin 
now hastened on, hour by hour; and, 
in December of the same year, he fled 
from England never to return, The 
Tower now received one in whose 
seizure the nation rejoiced scarcely 
Jess than in the king’s ignominious 
exile; this was the atrocious and 
murderous Judge Jefferies. He had 
been arrested in Wapping, in the 
attempt to escape to France, after 
being saved with difficulty from the 
hands of the multitude, who would 
have torn him in pieces; the villain was 
sent to the dungeon which he had so 
often contributed to fill with men in- 
comparably more innocent. There 

remained in confinement until 


[Deo | 
he died, as it was said, of excessive 
drinking. : 

The attempts of the Stuarts to 
raise conspiracies for their restoration, 
disturbed the early years of William's 
government, and iced largely to the 
unhappy records of the Tower. Even 
the famous John Churchill was impri- 
soned on the charge of a correspon- 
dence with the exiles. In 1712, 
the celebrated Sir Robert Walpole, 
late Secretary at War, was committed 
for a breach of trust in a contract for 
forage; a charge which originated in 
party violence, and which did not af- 
terwards prevent his rising to the Pre- 


-miership. In 1715, a period of great 


anxiety, the Earl of Oxford, Earl 
Powis, and Sir William Windham, one 
of the most celebrated speakers in 
Parliament, were all committed on a 
icharge of correspondence with the Pre- 
tender. The unfortunate Earl of Der- 
wentwater and Lord Kenmure were 
beheaded on Tower Hill, for sharing 
in the Scottish insurrection of 1715. 
In 1722, a new conspiracy in favour 
of the Pretender fell heavily upon men 
of rank; and Atterbury, bishop of 
Rochester, one of the most eloquent 
preachers and accomplished scholars 
of the age, the Earl of Orrery, Lords 
North and Grey, were committed on 
the charge of an intention to seize the 
Tower, and raise an insurrection in 
favour of the Stuarts. The unhappy 
attempt of 1745, which closed the ef- 
forts of this singular and unaccount- 
able interest in the fortunes of a fami- 
ly who had involved Scotland, no less 
than England, in suffering, brought the 
severities of the law on many gallant 
and high-born men. The romantic 
loyalty of the Scots was repaid by the 
Tower; and the Earls of Kilmar- 
nock and Cromartie, the Marquis of 


Tullibardine, the Lords Balmerino — 


and Lovat, Sir John Douglas, Charles 
Ratcliff, the younger brother of Lord 
Derwentwater, and William Murray, 
were immured ; Kilmarnock and Bal- 
merino were beheaded on Tower Hill 
in August 1746, Ratcliff in the De- 
cember following, and old Lovat in 
March of the following year. Though 
throughout his earlier career he had 
exhibited every contemptible sr 
he died with firmness, professed to be 


a sufferer for the popular cause, quot- — 


ed Horace on the glory of perishing for 
our country, and submitted to the blow 
which put an end to his hopes, at 
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eighty, of being a-duke, the true mo- 
in ve his absurd rebellion. -These 
were the last executions which ever 
took place on Tower Hill. Subse- 
qudellg the committals have been few, 
and of persons either insignificant, or 
charged with insignificant offences ; 
and it is to be presumed that its use as 
a state prison is at an end. 

The armoury, which has just been 
burned down, was the largest building 
in the Tower—345 feet long, by 60 
deep; it was commenced in the reign 
of James II., and finished in the reign 
of William and Mary. It was three 
stories high, and contained a vast 
quantity of military stores, always pre- 
pared for immediate service. Its front 
was stately, and it had a pediment 
carved by Gibbons, which we believe 
has been saved. The ground floor 
contained artillery; the first floor mus- 
kets to the amount of nearly 200,000, 
ranged in figures of stars, and in other 
forms, which exhibited remarkable in- 
genuity ; and the upper floor was fill- 
ed with lighter materials of camp equi- 

age. Some of the heavy guns are 
saved, others half melted, the muskets 
are almost wholly destroyed. The 
White Tower, long assigned to the 
keeping of the records, and most in- 
judiciously at the same time turned into 
a gunpowder store, has remained un- 
touched, though a shift of the wind 
would have inevitably involved it in 
the general ruin. It is to be hoped 
that the narrowness of the escape will 
teach more wisdom in future, and that 
it will cease to be a deposit of either 
the records or the.powder. The horse 
armoury would probably have been 
' the cause of the greatest regret if it 
| had perished; for its contents would 
\ have been altogether beyond the power 
of reparation—containing as it does 
; the arms (and armour) of some of the 
chief historic characters of England. 
So late as the year 1826, it was scarce- 
ly more than a vulgar show, demon- 
Strating the most extraordinary igno- 
rance in its compilers, mingling the 
armour of different ages on the same 
person, and confusing every recollec- 
tion of history, But at that period the 
Government directed a new arrange- 
ment to take place, under the inspec- 
sion of Dr Meyrick, known by his re« 
searches on the subject; and the new 
hall, a noble apartment, 149 feet long, 
and 33 wide, was erected for the re- 
ception of those figures of chivalry. 
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We have there the armour of Edward 
IV., of Henry VI., of Henry VII, 
Henry VIII., Charles I., with the ar. 
mour of others scarcely less known 
Leicester, Essex, Buckingham, Staf- 
ford, &c. &c. But out of twenty-two, 
the ownership of but twelve can be as- 
certained. 

The preservation of the crown jew= 
els was a matter of great importance 
from their value, and from the necessi- 
ty of purchasing others if they had been 
destroyed. They were also amongst the 
oldest possessions of the crown, for it 
is scarcely possible to ascertain how 
far back the first collection began, 
Some of them appeared to have 
been deposited in the Tower as early 
as 1230. But those jewels were 
then of use for other purposes than 
show. They served to raise money 


in the royal necessities, and were fre- | 


quently sent as pawns round Europe. 
The mastership of the jewel office 
thus became an appointment of no 
slight importance; and even so late as 
the times of Charles II., after many 
deductions, the income amounted to 
£1300 a-year, a sum which, allowing 
for the rate of money and living since, 
would now be at least equal to £2000. 
The chief anecdote connected with the 
jewels, is the attempt of Colonel Blood, 
in the time ‘of Charles II., to carry off 
the crown. Blood was a disbanded 
officer of the Protectorate, of desperate 
means, and who was ready for any des- 
perate action. Nothing is more sur- 
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prising than that he failed; for the | 


jewels were wholely unprotected, their 


sole guardians being an old man and his | 
wife and daughter, with whom one of | 


the captain’s accomplices carried on a 
flirtation. Knocking down the old 


man, they had seized the crown and orb, | 
and had contrived to escape as far as | 


the outward gate, where horses were 
ur=_ 
sued, and, after some resistance, taken... 
This singular attempt has been still. 


ready for them, when they were 


unexplained ; and it was shrewdly con- | 
jectured that Charles himself, whose | 


profligacy always kept him poor, and | 


who was never encumbered with scru- | 
ples of any kind, was even the princi- | 
pal in the transaction. It was remark. » 


ed as an extraordinary circumstance, 
that the king insisted on his being 
brought to 


hitehall to be examined | 


by himself; that Blood behaved with 


all the effrontery of a man secure of 
pardon ; that he boasted of the rob- 
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bery; that he boasted. of an attempt 
to carry off, and of course murder, the 
Duke of Ormond, and even shoot the 
king himself at Battersea; but the ruf- 
fian could flatter, for he added, that 
** when he bad taken his stand among 
the reeds for the purpose, his heart was 
checked by the awe of majesty.” The 
suspicion became stronger still, when 
the ruffian and all his associates receiv- 
ed a royal pardon; and more than this, 
Blood himself obtained an estate of 
L.500 a-year in Ireland, was allowed 
to remain in close connexion with the 
court, and even became a distributor 
of royal favours. Whether Charles 
was guilty-to the actual extent of em- 
ploying Blood to carry off the crown 
jewels, must be left in the darkness 
which has so long lain on the act; 
but nothing can be more notorious 
than the distresses which stooped him 
to be a pensioner of France ; or than 
the utter disregard of principle ex- 
hibited during his whole reign, where 
either pleasure or profit was concerned. 
Blood, by one of those curious transi- 
tions which sometimes perplex us in 
human character, subsequently turned 
devotee, and was supposed to have 
even gone the length of Quakerism; he 
died in 1680. That he was power- 
fully and unaccountably protected by 
Charles, was the generdl feeling of 
the time; for when the Duke of Or- 
mond determined to prosecute him for 
the attempt on his life, and Lord Ar- 
lington was sent to acquaint him with 
his majesty’s pleasure, that he should 
not be prosecuted, “ for reasons which 
he was commanded to give him,” the 
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-duke contemptuously interrupted him, 


with His majesty’s command wag 
the only reason, and therefore he might 
spare the rest.” 

Of late years the jewels have been 
placed in a more conspicuous and yet ) 
more secure point of view, ‘and have | 
formed an object of increased curiosity, | 
The crown worn at the coronation of! 
George IV. is remarkably sumptuous, | 
but it has a historic interest indepen. 
dently of its value; among its jewels - 
is the large and beautiful ruby which | 
was worn at Crecy by the Black Prince, | 
and at Azincour by Henry V. The | 
value of thissuperb crownis L.150,000, / 
that of the queen’s diadem is L. 111,000; / 
besides those, the collection containg 
coronals and sceptres of all kinds, On 
the whole, the Tower of London is ° 
not merely the most memorable spot 
in England, but one of the most memo- 
rable in Europe. It is unquestionably. 
more connected with the history of the’ 
country in which it stands, than any | 
other public edifice, or group of edi- \ 


fices with that of its respective coun. \ 


try. It is older than the Bastile, older 
than the Seraglio, or, at least, than its 
Turkish possession, and older than any 
of the imperial or royal palaces, prisons, 
or fortresses of the continent. An in- 
telligent and voluminous account has 
been published some years since by 
Mr Bayley ; and a brief but ingenious 


condensation of his materials by Messrs / 
Britton and Brayley, to which the pre- | 


sent paper is indebted for much of its 
detail. But the whole subject is one of 
singular interest—an interest extend 
ing much beyond the antiquarian. ~~ 
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BLIND OLD MILTON. 
BY WILLIAM E. AYTOUN. 


PLACE me, once more, my daughter, where the sun 
May shine upon my old and time- worn head, 
For the last time, perchance. My race is run ; 
And soon amidst the ever-silent dead 
I must repose, it may be, half forgot. 
Yes! I have broke the hard and bitter bread 
For many a year, with those who trembled not 
To buckle on their armour for the fight, 
And set themselves against the tyrant's lot ; 
And I have never bow’d me to his might, 
Nor knelt before him—for I bear within 
My heart the sternest consciousness of right, 
And that perpetual hate of gilded sin 
Which made me what I am; and though the stain 
Of poverty be on me, yet I win 
More honour by it, than the btinded train 
Who hug their willing servitude, and bow 
Unto the weakest and the most profane. 
Therefore, with unencumber’d soul I go 
Before the footstool of my Maker, where 
I hope to stand as undebased as now! 
Child! is the sun abroad? I feel my hair 
Borne up and wafted by the gentle wind, 
I feel the odours that perfume the air, 
And hear the rustling of the leaves behind. 
Within my heart I picture them, and then 
I almost can forget that I am blind, 
And old, and hated by my fellow-men. 
Yet would I fain once more behold the grace 
Of nature ere I die, and gaze again 
Upon her living and rejoicing face— 
Fain would I see thy countenance, ffly child, 
My comforter! I feel thy dear embrace— 
I hear thy voice so musical and mild, 
The patient, sole interpreter, hy whom 
So many years of sadness are beguiled ; 
For it hath made my small and scanty room 
Peopled with glowing visions of the past. 
But I will calmly bend me to my doom, 
And wait the hour which is approaching fast, 
When triple light shall stream upon mine eyes, 
And heaven itself be open’d up at last, 
To him who dared foretell its mysteries. 
Ihave had visions in this drear eclipse 
Of outward consciousness, and clomb the skies, 
Striving to utter with my earthly lips 
What the diviner soul had half divined, 
Even as the Saint in his Apocalypse 
Who saw the inmost glory, where enshrined 
Sat He who fashion’d glory. This hath driven 
All outward strife and tumult from my mind, 
And humbled me, until I have forgiven 
My bitter enemies, and only seek 
To find the straight and narrow path to heaven. 


Yet I am weak—O, how entirely weak, 

For one who may not love nor suffer more! 
Sometimes unbidden tears will wet my cheek, 
And my heart bound as keenly as of yore, 
Responsive to a voice, now hush’d to rest, 

Which made the beautiful Itali.n shore, 
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With all its pomp of summer vineyards drest, 
An Eden and a Paradise to me. 
Do the sweet breezes from the balmy west 
Still murmur through thy.groves, Parthenope, 
In search of odours from the orange bowers ? 
Still on thy slopes of verdure does the bee 
Cull her rare honey from the virgin flowers? 
And Philomel her plaintive chant prolong, 
*Neath skies more calm and more serene than ours, 
Making the summer one perpetual song ? 
Art thou the same as when in manhood's pride 
I walk’d in joy thy grassy meads among, 
With that fair youthful vision by my side, 
In whose bright eyes I look’d—and not in vain? 
O, my adored angel! O, my bride! 
Despite of years, and woe, and want, and pain, 
My soul yearns back towards thee, and I seem 
To wander with thee, hand in hand, again, 
By the bright margin of that flowing stream. 
I hear again thy voice, more silver sweet 
Than fancied music floating in a dream, 
Possess my being ; from afar I greet 
The waving of thy garments in the glade, 
And the light rustling of thy fairy feet— 
What time as one half eager, half afraid, 
Love’s burning secret falter’d on my tongue, 
And tremulous looks and broken words betray’d 
‘The secret of the heart from whence they sprung. 
Ah me! the earth that render'd thee to heaven 
Gave up an angel beautiful and young; 
Spotless and pure as snow when freshly driven, 
A bright Aurora for the starry sphere 
Where all is love, and even life forgiven. 
Bride of immortal beauty—ever dear ! 
Dost thou await me in thy blest abode? 
While I, Titaonus-like, must linger here, 
And count each step along the rugged road, 
A phantom, tottering to a long-made grave, 
And eager to lay down my weary load! 


I, that was fancy’s lord, am fancy’s slave— 
Like the low murmurs of the Indian shell 
Ta’en from its coral bed beneath the wave, 
Which, unforgetful of the ocean’s swell, 
Retains within its mystic urn, the hum 
Heard in the sea-grots, where the Nereids dwell— 
‘Old thoughts still haunt me—unawares they come 
Between me and my rest, nor can I make 
Those aged visiters of sorrow dumb. 
O, yet awhile, my feeble soul, awake! 
Nor wander back with sullen steps again ; 
For neither pleasant pastime canst thou take 
In such a journey, nor endure the pain. 
The phantoms of the past are dead for thee ; 
So let them ever uninvoked remain, 
And be thou calm, till death shall set thee free. 
Thy flowers of hope expanded long ago, 
Long since their blossoms wither’d on the tree: 
No second spring can come to make them blow, 
But in the silent winter of the grave 
They lie with blighted love'and buried woe. 
I did not waste the gifts which nature gave, 
Nor slothful lay in the Circéan bower ; 
Nor did 1 yield myself the willing slave 
Of lust for pride, for riches, or for power. 
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No! in my heart a nobler spirit dwelt ; 
For constant was my faith in manhood's dower ; 
Man—made in God’s own image—and I felt 
How of our own accord we courted shame, 
Until to idols like ourselves we knelt, 
And so renounced the great and glorious claim 
Of freedom, our immortal heritage. 
I saw how bigotry, with spiteful aim, 
Smote at the searching eyesight of the sage, 
How error stole behind the steps of truth, 
And cast delusion on the sacred page. 
So, as a champion, even in early youth 
I waged my battle with a purpose keen ; 
Nor fear'd the hand of terror, nor the tooth 
Of serpent jealousy. And I have been 
With starry Galileo in his cell, 
That wise magician with the brow serene, 
Who fathom’d space; and I have seen him tell 
The wonders of the planetary sphere, 
And trace the ramparts of heaven’s citadel 
On the cold flag-stones of his dungeon drear. 
And I have walk’d with Hampden and with Vane— 
Names once so gracious to an English ear— 
In days that never may return again. 
My voice, though not the loudest, hath been heard 
Whenever freedom raised her cry of pain, 
And the’ faint effort of the humble bard 
Hath roused up thousands from their lethargy, 
To speak in words of thunder. What reward 
Was mine or theirs? It matters not; for I 
Am but a leaf cast on the whirling tide, 
Without a hope or wish, except to die. 
But truth, asserted once, must still abide, 
Unquenchable, as are those fiery springs 
Which day and night gush from the mountain side, 
Perpetual meteors girt with lambent wings, 
Which the wild tempest tosses to and fro, 
But cannot conquer with the force it brings. 


Yet I, who ever felt another’s woe 
More keenly than my own untold distress ; 
I, who have battled with the common foe, 
And broke for years the bread of bitterness ; 
Who never yet abandon’d or betray’d 
The trust vouchsafed me, nor have ceased to bless, 
Am left alone to wither in the shade, 
A weak old man, deserted by his kind— 
Whom none will comfort in his age, nor aid! 


O, let me not repine! A quiet mind, 
Conscious and upright, needs no other stay ; 
Nor can I grieve for what I leave behind, 
In the rich promise of eternal os 
Henceforth to me the world is dead and gone, 
Its thorns unfelt, its roses cast away, 
And the old pilgrim, weary and alone, 
Bow’d down with travel, at his Master’s gate 
Now sits, his task of life-long labour done, 
Thankful for rest, although it comes so late, 
After sore journey through this world of sin, 
In hope, and prayer, and wistfulness to wait, 
Until the door shall ope, and let him in. 
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A strone English interest attaches 
to America, as a great mass of man- 
kind descended of English ancestry, 
as exhibiting the capabilities of the 
human race, in subduing the wilder- 
ness, and, generally, as forming a new 
field for the activity, the enterprise, 
-and the happiness of man. Without 
atrogating to the whole population of 
our country the character of philoso- 
phers, it is certain that no country is 
more in the habit of regarding things 
with a less personal eye—or of look- 
ing more into that .remote future, 
which, extending beyond all the im- 
pulses and business of the existing 
age, makes the natural contemplation 
of the philanthropist and the philo- 
sopher. The conduct of America is 
a perpetual provocation to other feel- 
ings. She exhibits all the caprices 
of a spoiled child. Every hour pro- 
duces some expectoration of peevish- 
ness. No low scoundrel can insult 
the British laws in an English colony, 
but finds himself instantly exalted in- 
to a patriot in the United States; no 
ruffian conspiracy can be hatched iu 
the British settlements that does not 
find multitudes of ‘ sympathizers,” 
ready to run over and sweep the fron- 
tier with fire and sword; and no effort 
of reason, conciliation, or even con- 
cession, on the part of England, is 
received by the public of the United 
States but as an insult, to be retorted 
by arms on the first opportunity. Do 
we charge this to any original folly 
in the Transatlantic mind—to any ab- 
solute incapacity for acting with jus- 
tice—or to the total absence of all 
perception of truth, morals, or reli- 
gion, on the American soil? By no 
means. We attribute it to the re- 
publicanism of America. The unfor- 
tunate deficiency of her government 
in ail that constitutes strength and 
order, has laid her highest interests at 
the mercy of the multitude. Para- 
doxical as it may sound, there is no 
public opinion in the United States: 
for public opinion is a grave thing, 
—formeid on deliberate grounds,—the 
work of reason operating on the intel- 


ligent portion of the people. In Ame. 
rica we have for its substitute popular 
clamour, fed by “ fourth of July ha- 
rangues,” nonsense about “flying 
eagles and never- setting stars,” ramb- 
ling rights of seizure, universal citi- 
zenship, and the infinite superiority of 
the Yankee over all mankind, past, 
present, and to come. The Ameri- 
cans must get rid of this folly before 
they can deserve the name of a wise 
nation: and they must get rid of their 
republicanism before they can ever be 
a safe one. At this hour, there is nota 
country on earth where a man, honest 
and high-minded enough to defy the 
popular humour, would be less listened 
to; where any opposition to the most 
extravagant absurdity of the populace 
would be surer to exclude him from all 
public employ; or where any one of 
those acts which in other times and 
countries have formed the political 
hero, would be more certain to ensure 
the fate of the political martyr. And 
this is the boasted freedom of repub- 
licanism ! 

To take a single example: every 
rational man in America must have 
felt that the seizure of M‘Leod was 
an act of injustice; every man ac- 
quainted with international law must 
have known that the act was an 
offence to its whole spirit; every 
practitioner in the courts must have 
known that there was no ground for 
a conviction; every religious man 
must have known that every life lost 
by America in a quarrel so totally 
groundless, was an act of criminal 
homicide by the provoker; and even 
every statesman in her councils must 
have known that such a war must be 
as impolitic and hazardous as it was 
rash and criminal. Yet of this whole 
graver population mot one great 
body ever raised its voice—not one 
public man had the manfulness to 
stand forward and fight. the battle of 
common sense—not even one private 
individual ventured to exhibit himself 
as the solitary sustainer of national 
honour! Republicanism is the true 
answer. The rabble voice extin- 
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guished all others. Every man’s 
fhouth was shut before the open jaws 
of democracy; and in obedience to 
the popular will, the country was on 
the point of being precipitated into a 
covflict, which might have left of her 
but aname. We say all this, much 
more in sorrow than in anger. A 
struggle of this order, between two 
such countries, would be almost a 
civil war. Every drop of blood shed 
in this unnatural strife, would be a 
mutual drain—the contest would be 
suicidal—victory would be without 
triumph—and the defeated wonld be 
ruined. 

England and America are like two 
railroad carriages, to borrow the 
prevailing metaphor of the day. 
They are both ‘making way with a 
speed which leaves all other govern- 
ments fairly out of sight; and, so 
long as they run in parallel lines, the 
faster they both run the better for 
themselves and mankind; but the 
least divergence from the right line— 
the least bending to one side, and 
above all, the least attempt to check 
each other’s progress—is sure to bring 
on a collision; and then, woe be to 
one of those mighty machines, or to 
both ! 

But, while we confess that an Ame- 
rican war would do serious injury to 
England, we can have no hesitation in 
saying that it would ruin the present 
republic of the United States. A 
shore of 1500 miles cannot be defended 
by either fleets or fortresses; even if 
America had either, a thinly- peopled 
country must be easily invaded, if not 
easily overrun. Vast provinces with 
different interests, opposite habits of 
thinking, and even with discordant 
habits of domestic life, are easily dis- 
located by the pressure of war; and 


‘those who know that New York is 


nearly as far from New Orleans as 
Paris is from Moseow, may reflect on 
the species of connexion which could 
be maintained by the perplexed and 
feeble authority of a President and his 
democratic clerks, in the confusion, 
the casualties, and the temptations of 
a great war—and, above all wars, one 
with an antagonist which could assail 
her in every quarter at once—front, 
flanks, and rear. 

England unquestionably wishes for 
nove of those things. She has no 
desire for American territory. Canada 
and its dependencies give reom enough 


for ber superfluous population. She 
has no desire to spend a shilling in 
shot and shells; and she has quite as 
little of ambition to shed the blood ° 
of other nations, or her own. But 

America must not walk over the 

course, for all that. The rabble of 

Maine must not be suffered to cut off 

New Brunswick (as large as an Euro- 

pean kingdom) from the Canadas; nor 

must the blustering of newspaper edi- 

tors, or the roar of a rabble, carry 

every thing before them, as if their 

presses were line-of-battle ships, or 

the clamour of the populace were the 

thunders of artillery. We have now 

no wish to gointo the New Brunswick 

dispute ; but it is one which ought to 

be settled, and there can be no better 

time for the purpose. We have now 

got rid of the wretched, shifting, quib- 

bling government, which could have 

had no more respect abroad than it 

had at home. The Boudoir ministry 

was made to be laughed at; and we 

cannot wonder that the street orators 

of New York scoffed at the pitiful 

frivolities of that faded flower of fa- 

shion—the premier. But we have now - 
other men at the helm ; and Jonathan 

should be taught that we lie at single 

anchor, ready to slip at the first sig- 

nal from friend or enemy. 

Nothing can be more unjustifiable 
than the conduet of the people of 
Maine. From the treaty of 1773, the 
border between New Brunswick and 
Maine had been so far under the 
jurisdiction of the British government 
as to be kept up from both English 
and Americans, who were alike pro- 
hibited from cutting timber, or taking 
possession, until the lingering claim 
to the territory should besettled. But 
Jonathan, who likes to take the law 
into his own hands, when he finds an 
easy opportunity, and who is, besides, 
rather too much given to speculation, 
seeing foul weather brewing in Europe, 


‘suddenly began to think that the dis- 


puted territory might as weil be taken 
possession of, without asking the leave 
of any one. The consequence was, 
that the Mainites, with the greatest 
sang-froid imaginable, with a regular 
surveyor at their head, walked in, took 
possession of the country by triangles 
and squares, in the most geometrical 
and dashing style, and began to cut 
down the timber without ceremony of 
any kind. Of course, the New Bruns- 
wick woodsmen, not seeing any reason 
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time it had taken to settle the question — 


why they too should not have their 
share, walked in also, and began to 
cut down according to their good will 
and pleasure. The two parties of 
possessors could not be expected to 
agree, and in a short time they came 
to blows. The New Brunswick men, 
who were unarmed, broke into a go- 
vernment store; and, having beaten 
the Mainites, caught their leader, and 
marched him a prisoner to Frederic- 
ton. The New Brunswick govern- 
ment, not having the fear of the rabble 
before its eyes, instantly issued a pro- 
clamation, gave its people a severe 
scolding for their belligerent propen- 
sities, and sent an officer to take charge 
of the district, and see that its orders 
were obeyed; but the Mainites by 
this time had recruited their ranks, 
returned, seized the British officer, 
and marched him to Bangor. 
Jonathan is an active fellow ; but no 
man can talk more, or more foolishly, 
when heis idle. Maine abounds in ha- 
ranguers; and more figures of speech, 
*¢ outcries of insulted America, scream- 
ings of the American Eagle, blottings 
out of the American Stars,” and re- 
solutions to sink Great Britain to the 
bottom of the ocean, previously to the 
glorious conquest of those leagues of 
swamp and pine-bottoms which make 
the land in dispute, were poured from 
the throats of patriots with nothing to 
do, than were ever heard before, even 
in that soil of all human genius, the 
United States of America. If oratory 
were war, the conflict was fairly be- 
gun, and the Yankees must have 
swept the field; but metaphors are 
not chain-shot after all, and a few 
companies of British troops suddenly 
sent in to keep the peace, gave the 
fervour of patriotism time to grow a 
little rational. M. Thiers in France, 
also a great orator, and as rash, 
empty, and ineffectual as prodigious 
talkers generally are, began to lose 
credit with mankind for generalship ; 
and Mehemet Ali himself, stating the 
fact in his own emphatic way, ‘I see 
how it is, that French fellow may 
chatter, but he will not fight;” the 
Transatlantic wrath began to consider 
whether a war might not be a trouble- 
someaffair after all. The blowing down 
of the walls of Acre, in a three hours’ 
fire, settled the matter at once, proved 
the wisdom of taking time, the folly of 
having New York, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia, burned ia the third part of the 


at Acre; and though M‘Leod was seiz- 
ed, thrown into prison, and threatened 
to be hanged, there was no war, though 
all the orators were on tip-toe ; and we 
hope that there will be no war. 
Colonel Maxwell, of whose light 
and lively narrative we now give a 
sketch, was the officer sent by Sir 
John Harvey, the governor of New 
Brunswick, to take charge of the dis- 
puted frontier; and in an interval of 
leisure from military duty, the colonel 
made what he calls, a “ Run through 
the United States.” We should 
suggest a more expressive word—a 
“ Scamper"—but the narrative is 
brisk, if not profound. The narra- 
tor's eyes are open, if they do not see 
much below the surface; and the Ame- 
ricans, at least, cannot complain of any 
want of panegyric, if they should desire 
to have it a little less lavishly poured 
out upon every thing, from a dock- 
yard to a dice-box, and from the Pre- 
sident in all his glory, even unto Pat, 
working neck-deep in the swamps of 
the back country. It is obvious that 
the colonel is an excessively good-na- 
tured traveller, and from that happy 
temperament saw every thing couleur 
de rose. It is the wisest determina- 
tion that can be made, especially in a 
country where the first question is— 


‘‘ Stranger, what do you think of us?” © 


It has furnished the buoyant and ra- 
pid-moving colonel with an antidote to 
the Trollopes, Halls, and Martineaus, 
so far as it can be furnished by an 
unceasing disposition to be delighted. 
He addresses his first letter from 
Boston, in August 1840, to a friend 
with whom he had run over Europe 
in earlier days, and to whom he had 
then made a promise of giving him an 
account of America, if he should ever 
visit that ‘* most wonderful of coun- 
tries!" We shall not say who this 
friend is, nor where he is to be found ; 
but the colonel speaks for him in an 
imaginary dialogue. ‘I hear you 
exclaim—This will never do, Master 
Archibald. You are all very well in 
your own line. Stick to military mat- 
ters, my good fellow, and I will attend 
to you; but ‘ne sutor ulira crepidam,’ 
what right have you, a mere soldier, 
whose sphere of knowledge must be 
confined to a camp or a garrison, to 
discuss loftier topics, men, manners, 
nations?” 

On the 20th of August, he leaves St 
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John’s for Boston, in a large steamer, 
‘crammed with the most heterogene- 
ous mass of passengers.” After passing 
a variety of islands, his intercourse 
with the Americans began at Eastport, 
where a pretty American woman, who 
had visited Italy, pronounced that 
Passamaquoddy Bay was not unwor- 
thy to be compared to the far-famed 
Bay of Naples; with which observa- 
tion the colonel, we presume, in con- 
sequence of his vow, unhesitatingly 
agreed. It is true the fair American 
might possibly have been in earnest, 
and it is equally true that a pretty 
woman in any country is entitled to 
say any thing; but ladies are not 
always approached with impunity, 
whether pretty or not. Among the 
passengers was ‘an adventures, beat- 
ing up for recruits, in the shape of 
subscribers to a poetical work, com- 
posed, or composing, by a bed-ridden 
husband.” The colonel had already 
met her at Fredericton, where, as she 
was recommended to him by the Go- 
vernor, he had subscribed for her 
book. ‘ Prompt payment,”’ he ob- 
serves, was the order of the day, and 
the lady obtained from him six dollars ; 
but he tells us that he never regretted 
his dollars, as this clever person, who 
had, to “ speak idiomatically,” pretty 
considerably dunned the Nova Scotians 
and New Brunswickers, gave him in 
exchange a letter to a literary man in 
New York. We see that the colonel 
began capitally. : 

Steaming up the harbour of Boston, 
studded with a hundred islands, he 
reached the hotel, with which he was 
of course charmed. At Boston he 
learned to drink mint julep, which he 
pronounces one of the best gifts of 
providence, in,such a hothouse climate 
as this. Thi8 preparation, of which 
we hear so perpetually in American 
tours, consists of layers of mint leaves 
placed among chipped ice, sprinkled 
over with two table-spoonfuls of pow- 
dered sugar, and a small glass of 
brandy to crown the whole. This is 
to be drunk as it becomes fluid, through 
the medium of a quill or a macaroni 
pipe. ~ However, one peril of this be- 
verage is, that the glass of brandy 
should be gradually increased to more. 
Those who tremble for their self-con- 
trol, drink ‘* Sherry-cobblers.” This 
the colonel interprets by “ two glasses 
of very old sherry, substituted for the 
brandy.” Jonathan seems fond of vul- 
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garisms. He has the merit of invent- 
ing gin-sling, egg-nag, and sherry- 
cobblers. As Johnson would say, 
*¢ Jet invention go further, if it can.” 
The colonel drove to see Bunker's 
Hill. We certainly do not require 
from every man who may view a scene 
of British disaster, any very melan- 
choly lament over the spot; but we. 
naturally expect from an officer of 
the colonel’s rank and opportunities, 
if he mentioned the subject at all, at 
least some acknowledgement of the 
long settled opinion of every military 
authority on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. The colonel talks of it as “a 
hard fought action, in which much 
bravery and daring was exhibited on 
both sides.” But, instead of alluding 
to it in language worthy only of a 
pitched battle, he ought to have told 
us, that it was a mere outpost affair, 
a skirmish, which any officer of the 
Peninsular school would have settled 
in a quarter of an hour.—A mere 
skirmish, turned, it is true, into a 
sanguinary struggle, by the infinite 
blunder of sending men scrambling 
up a hill on their hands and knees in 
the face of an enemy, covered with a - 
breastwork, and picking them off as 
they came up almost totally exposed, 
and unable to return the fire; and this, 
too, while the post was totally open in 
the rear. Yet the British attempted 
the hill no less than three times, with 
great loss of lives, of course, but still 
with unabated courage, until at last 
they got within the breastwork, and 
then Jonathan’s part of the affair was 
instantly settled by the bayonet, and 
the survivors ran off across the neck 
of land at the foot of the hill, And 
this was the “hard fought action 
on~both sides.” On the American 
side, it was like shooting out of a win- 
dow. Any officer who should now 
command on a similar occasion, would 
merely have to throw a company or 
two across the communication, and 
thus cutting them off, take them pri- 
soners at once, or bring them down 
with shot and shell. But it must be 
acknowledged, that common sense 
was much less. displayed than daring 
exposure, in the whole course of the 
American war. The Peninsula has 
taught the British officer a better les. 
son; and though there may still be 
headlong personages, who would run 
their men at cotton bags and breast- 
works, where nothing was to be seen 
3H 
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but the points of the enemy’s bayonets, 
it is to be hoped that the old school 
has giver way to a wiser one. Let 
us be fairly understood: we have no 
doubt that the man of America can 
make a good soldier; but we are 
equally sure that he will not make the 
better one, nor, if national amity be 
the object, will amity be better pro- 
vided for by talking of affairs like Bun- 
ker’s hill ‘as hard fought actions on 
both sides.” It was, in its nature, a 
mere work of picquets, made sangui- 
nary on the part of the British, by the 
most singular contradiction to all the 
principles of tactics, and made suc- 
cessful on that of the Americans, by 
simply standing behind a wall, and 
sécurely firing as fast as muskets could 
be handed to them. The British 
troops did their duty, and more; the 
Americans did their duty, and no more. 
We now follow the salient colonel to 
things in which we like him better. 
He found his Boston hotel every thing 
that was charming. 

All the world, at least in hotels, 
breakfasts and dines in public. Eng- 
lish men and women would probably 
‘ find this perpetual mixture with all 
sorts of mankind rather unsuitable to 
manners, morals, and even to com- 
fort ; domestic habits we should con- 
‘eeive the last produce of this tavern- 
life. But it is cheaper than a quiet 
home, and more populous than a fa- 
mily. Fire-side people grow accus- 
tomed to every thing in time. The 
French live, ten families in a house ; 
they dine in a coffee-room, and spend 
their evenings in the coffee-room 
again, or the coterie, or the theatre. 
Every nation likes its own ways best, 
and the French call ours ennuyant, 
while we call theits frivolous, selfish, 
andidle. The product of this perpe- 
tual and familiar mixture of men and 
women, with nothing on earth to do 
but flirt with each other, must be a 
prodigious growth of flirtation; we 
may fairly * calculate,” as Jonathan 
says, the consequences. In the hotel 
there were two tables—one for the 
ladies and one for the gentlemen ; to 
the former their husbands, relatives, 
and particular friends, only are ad- 
mitted. But the entrée is not likely to 
be very diffieult under the circum- 
stances; and, "difficult or not, the colo- 
nel was admitted. 


After breakfast on the Sunday, he 
went to “ Trinity church,” to hear 
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the. “ celebrated Dr Channing.” Is 
it possible that Channing’s church 
should bear that name! However, he 
heard one of the “ most powerful and 
orthodox sermons” imaginable. This, 
we should have thought, must have 
settled his conviction; but he found 
‘‘that the preacher was not Channing, 
but a Dr Wainwright.” He found 
the heat intolerable, and the ladies all 
kept their fans in motion, which, he 
says, they handle as adroitly as the 
Spanish women do theirs at a bull- 
fight. 

«* There seems no lack of churches 
nor of persuasions ; and church- going 
appears to be the rage. To suit the 
hours of afternoon service, we were 
forced to dine at one p.m., an hour 
earlier than usual, as no dinner could 
be procured later on this well-kept 
day.” 

But in this scorching climate, when 
he was “ performing the part of Mon- 
sieur Chabert, the fire-king,” he kept 
off the extreme. sense of the cala- 
mity by sucking mint-julep through a 
macaroni tube at one side of his mouth, 
while he inhaled the smoke of a Ha- 
vannah cigar stuck im the other. The 
colonel certainly knew how to make 
the most of his time. 

After another burning day, he went 
to the theatre, and saw Colman’s 
comedy of “John Bull.” But the 
demon of discontent sat upon him this 
evening. He “ wondered at the Ame- 
ricans,” with their boasted delicacy 
and extreme moral refinement, tolerat- 
ing the representation of John Bull. 
He was also somewhat disappointed 
with the “great Mr Power.” We 
admit that the colonel was right. 
The play of “John Bull” owed its 
popularity to being brought out ina 
time of popular insolence. It threw 
a gross colour over the habits of the 
higher orders, magnified the merits of 
the rabble, and exhibited its heroes 
insulting the authorities of the country. 
The most effective clap-trap in the 
whole piece was where the. village 
brazier walked up to the magistrate’s 
chair, and took possession of it—the 
brazier being, of course, pictured as a 
model of all kinds of virtues, and the 
magistrate as a monster. But this folly 
passed. away; England, not being 
foolish by nature, is never foolish 
long ; and now. “John Bull” is never 
played, or, if played, is never listened 
to. It would be unjust to deny Col- 
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man the possession of low humour; 
but he never had refinement enough 
to entitle him to the name of a wit. 
He was lively, loose, and vulgar; and 
whoever doubts it, has only to com- 
pare the best of his comedies with the 
- « School for Scandal.” How “ Power” 
came to be called the “ great,” is to 
be accounted for only by the spirit of 
poetry. His unfortunate loss in the 
catastrophe of the unfortunate Presi- 
dent, has given an interest to his 
memory; but, as an actor, he was 
merely a clever representative of the 
low Irish character—a lively exhibi- 
tor of the Irish clown. As a writer 
he had some ability ; he was not with- 
out skill in the conception of his novels, 
and his sketch of an American tour 
showed observation, and the power of 
putting it in language. 
Prisons, hospitals, and bedlams, are 
the shows to travellers in the United 
States. They are necessary things, 
but the reverse of agreeable in descrip- 
tion. No talent can prevent them from 
being dull and dreary. The bedlam 
shown to the colonel seems to have 
inspired him with the idea, that even 
madmen are to be best managed by 
the absence of all restriction. ‘ There 


seems,” says he, ‘to be little or no 
restraint, which, in my mind, is a 
principal secret in governing the hu- 


man race.” This goes beyond our 
philosophy, and falls short of our 
experience. Kindness, ‘tis true, is 
better than coercion, where kindness 
will answer the purpose. But the 
world is not in the golden age. Whips 
for the culprit, dungeons for the riot- 
ous, and hanging for the robber, are 
still found necessary. We reprobate 
tyranny; but the madman must be kept 
in order. Why does not the advocate 
for this universal relaxation rebuke the 
walls and bars of his bedlam ? 

The patients came in for a share of 
the universal panegyric. Two of 
them especially seemed to be “ very 
sensible fellows. One of them was 
playing the fiddle very gaily, the other 
dancing to it.” The proof is not very 
clear. Men may be merry without 
being wise. The females came next. 
“‘ The same free and unrestrained sys- 
tem was adopted in the female apart. 
ments, which we also visited, and con- 
versed with some young and old dames 
—the former apparently very sensible, 
and the latter very pretty.” Wearedis- 
posed to ask, for what possible .pur- 
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pose can they have a Lunatic Asylud 
in America? 

The visit to the dockyard is more 
intelligible. He found the Alabama 
and the Vermont, two fine line-of-bat- 
tle ships, the Concord, and Columbia, 
and the Constitution frigate, fitting 
for China. He next went on board 
the Columbus of 80 guns, the recei- 
ving ship. ‘* What breadth of beam!. 
What fine high ‘tween decks! the 
orlop one I could have danced in! 
The rich bay and boy's school admi- 
rable!” The captain gave him a glass 
of cool champagne. 

This was a busy day, and in the 
rapid succession of feasts is unequal- 
led by any thing, except perhaps the 
trials undergone by a London com- 
mon-councilman on the ninth of No- 
vember. ‘‘ After a hurried repast, he 
was swept away with a large party of 
ladies and gentlemen to see the Aca- 
dia, a steam ship. No sooner had 
they stepped on board, than they were 
ushered below, where they found her 
commander distributing brimmers of 
champagne to the admiring group: 
got four glasses of the inspiring li- 
quor. Expected a speech from Mr 
Grattan, (author of Highways and 
Byways, who is now consul at Bos- 
ton,) but was disappointed ;” Grattan 
having wisely slipped away. “ A third 
ordeal,” as he calls it, awaited him on 
this day of Herculean labours. A 
banker of Boston “ carried him off” 
bongré malgré to his country house, 
and made him undergo a third inflic- 
tion of champagne, with a bottle of 
excellent Chateaux Margaux added to 
it. The penalty on the occasion be- 
ing ‘to listen to the politics of the 
day.” We who know something of 
the remorseless style in which a Yan 
kee belabours such a subject, think 
that the penalty was greatly beyond 
the champagne. ‘ But our host got 
somewhat elevated, and on our return 
touched a tender chord; one of the 
party having left New Brunswick in 
consequence of misfortunes, and the 
banker being, put in that state which 
inclines a man to sympathy.” 

The next show was the “ Com- 
mencement-day” at the Bostonian uni- 
versity, for which the colonel recei- 
ved a card. 

Grown wise by experience, he toek 
care on that morning to get down 
in time fer the gentleman’s breakfast, 
where the rapid movements of Ameri- » 
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ean eating soon left him alone. First 
bolt your food, and then bolt off, he 
regards as the Yankee rule, and won- 
ders that the old nation is not in a dys- 
pepsia. He was roused by the sound 
of music, and saw a troop of lancers 
pass the window ; they were the es- 
eort of the governor ; a rather singular 
display, as we shou'd conceive, for so 
pomp-hating a people, especially in 
going to hear the harangues of boys at 
college. The colonel was much pleas- 
ed with the appearance of the juvenile 
orators, and tells us that in their de- 
clamations he did not discover a vul- 
garism, and that the English language 
seemed to be pronounced with great 
purity. However, getting tired of 
this, he went out to breathe the fresh 
air ; there he met the Dr Wainwright 
whom he had heard on the Sunday, 
and went with him to see Mount Au- 
byn, the Pére la Chaise of Boston. 

«¢ There,” he tells us, “our attention 
was called to the house which was 
the headquarters of the immortal 
Washington in the Revolutionary war. 
I viewed it with almost as much in- 
terest as I had done that of Napoleon 
at Point Brique, near Boulogne.”” We 
shall have no quarrel with any man 
for expressing his sentiments, if he 
has taken any trouble to form them. 
But the epithet “immortal” applied 
to Washington is not put in any other 
sense, than as it may be applied to any 
other successful culprit. If ever man 
was a rebel, that man was George 
Washington. We are not going to 
fight that controversy now ; but if an 
oath of allegiance was ever worth a 
straw, it is impossible to reconcile 
Washington's conduct with honour. 
He was undoubtedly a very able man, 
and a very successful one; but, that 
he had the right on his side, that he 
was justified in his revolt, or that he 
was any thing beyond the slave of 
an unconscientious ambition in hisown 
person, and the instrument of a cor- 
rupt and unprincipled revolt in that 
of others, facts give the most unan- 
swerable testimony. He was “ im- 
mortal” in no other sense than any 
lucky transgressor is immortal, and 
this the colonel ought to have known. 

Life was now a round of gayeties. 
In the evening he was taken to a ball, 
given by Mesdames Laurence and 
Shore. He does not explain the part- 
nership. There every thing was fes- 
tive. There was dancing on the lawn ; 
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in the dining-room was the more sub- 
stantial enjoyment of a long table 
groaning with all good things, grapes, 
ices, pine-apples, jellies, &. He was 
presented to every “ renowned man” 
and beautiful woman, and after all 
this had to go to a party at Mrs Quin. 
cy’s. He met, in the course of this 
day of delight, a General Sumner, who 
talked to him * enthusiastically about 
England ;” a General Dearborne, 
warm in his expressions of good feel- 
ing towards us, ** who touched on the 
Sympathizers, and their despicable 
deeds in our late border feuds,” and 
on the friendship existing between Ge- 
neral Scott (the Ameriean comman- 
der) and Sir John Harvey. “Ail, 
both male and female, seemed anxious ° 
to make out a pedigree connecting 
them with old England, towards which 
they universally expressed the warmest 
regard and attachment.” 

All this is quite incomprehensible 
to us. For years we have never heard 
any thing from America which was 
not breathing the utmost bitterness. 
The speeches of her rabble we may 
disregard, her vulgar newspapers we 
may disdain ; but we find the language 
of the Congress scarcely less violent. 
All that reached this country, till with- 
in the last month or two, has been in- 
solent and taunting to the last degree. 
If Acre had not been battered down, 
or if the French fleet had joined the 
Egyptian, no man in his senses can 
have the slightest doubt that we should 
have been by this time in the midst of 
war with America. Or allowing that 
there may be individuals in the United 
States who could see the frenzy of 
such a war, why-did they not make 
themselves heard? Where was the 
warning voice? Where was the voice 
at all? If England were about to 
make a war, which, to any portion of 
her graver and more principled people, 
appeared contrary to common sense, 
justice, or humanity, a thousand peti- 
tions would instantly have covered the 
table of Parliament. We hear no- 
thing of this in America. The po- 
pulace carry every thing their own 
way; and if the language of friend- 
ship, alluded to in these volumes, is not 
mere verbiage, it is a language sup- 
pressed by the tyranny of the streets. 
Until America frees herself from thisy 
it is ridiculous for her to boast of free- 
dom. 

The colonel’s next exhibition was 
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the anniversary of Harvard College, 
in which he heard a discourse deliver- 
ed by a Mr Woods, on “ the union 
of science and religion,’ which -he 
considered a very eloquent perform- 
ance, though two hours aud twenty 
minutes long. But he does not praise 
every thing. An unlucky poet, who 
had been a senator, and, as he was 
rich, might be entitled to go this 
‘road to ruin,” read his poetry, which 
had the not improbable effect of clear- 
ing the benches. The party then ad- 
journed to the dinner, where they 
were as happy as possible. The co 
lonel was first called, and placed on 
the right of the Governor of Massa- 
chussets, and the Honourable Marcus 
Maston, whom he finds a remarkably 
taciturn man, which in common par- 
lance might imply, a very stupid fel- 
low. But no. The colonel follows it 
with—** I have no doubt, a talented 
man.” This is couleur de rose in per- 
fection. 

Story, an old judge, talked much, 
and the colonel says that he was 
“‘ buoyant, brilliant,” and so forth, but 
when he comes to particulars, the ge- 
neral nature of this brilliancy becomes 
rather doubtful. 

«* The judge, who was at all in the 
ring, and master of every subject, would 
not let religious matters remain undis- 
cussed and something having brought 
the subject on the tapis, he gave us 
an animated dissertation upon it.” 
We can have no hesitation whatever 
in saying, that any man who, at a 
public dinner in one of our universi- 
ties, attempted a dissertation of that 
order, would be set down as very 
closely approaching to a confirmed 
twaddier. But the spirit of his re- 
marks was still more indicative of the 
state of things in this favoured coun- 
try. “ His argument was, that lawyers, 
and not clergymen, should be the pro- 
pounders of the Scriptures, and more 
especially of the laws of Moses; and 
here the learned judge had it all his 
own way, no one venturing to contra- 
dict him.” 

All this finished with a song, of 
which we give a fragment, as it is 
“ annually sung on this occasion in 
full chorus.” This entitles it to some 
distinction, though it is rather differ- 
ent from an ode of Pindar. But the 
tune has merit, for it is “ Auld lang 
syne.” 
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“This day with heartfelt glee we greet, 
Most joyous of the year, 
When at the festive board we meet 
Our brethren dear ;_ 
When sparkling wit, and jocund song, 
And temperate mirth combine, 
And grateful recollections throng 
Of Auld lang syne. 


“ Let true philosophy, our light, 
Our trust, and pilot be, 
Directing still our course aright 
O’er life’s dark sea. 
Our worthy deeds may others see 
On history’s pages shine, 
When these our days shall number’d bé 
With Au'd lang syne. 


“ The strife of sect and party rude, 
We from our presence bar, 
Nor on this hour shall aught intrude 
Our mirth to mar. 
We'll take our choice, who here are met; 
Of water or of wine, 
And take a cup of kindness yet 
For Auld lang syne.” 


The New Englanders are probably 
too busy “going a-head,” as their 
phrase is, to have much poetry among 
their pursuits; but they certainly ought 
to find some one capable of writing a 
better annual piece of nationality than 
this. We look for a reform, if it were 
only for the honour of their mother- 
tongue. 

But it is the “devouring faculty,” the 
organ of swallowing, wliich evidently 
excites the colonel’s most genuine 
wonder; and it really seems wonderful, 
“ Scotia!” he exclaims with all the 
ardour of an enthusiast, ‘ Scotia ! 
my own, my native land, thou art 
famed in prose and verse for thy break- 
fasts; but even thou must hide thy 
diminished head before the accumu- | 
lated glories of the morning repast at 
Tremont House, where, in addition 
to the aforesaid porridge; are displayed 
tea, coffee, omelets, beefsteaks, mutton 
chops, veal cutlets, kippered salmon, 
various kinds of fresh fish, ham, eggs, 
rolls, muffins, toast, &c., ad infinitum.” 
In short, he * calculates,” that by a 
little management, a man capable of 
the feat, without being choked on the 
spot, might easily contrive to continue 
eating all day, ‘‘ to blend the whole 
five meals into one—from the earliest 
breakfast, at seven; until the latest 
supper, long after midnight, there is 
scarcely any cessation.” This cer- 
tainly exceeds our former estimate of 
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the native deglutition. Can the gal- 
lant colonel be amusing himself and 
us? Ascorporal Trim says, “Our army 
swore terribly in Flanders!” 

But the dinner, ‘‘ that most impor- 
tant meal of all,” is hurried over, and 
is the only one treated with such irre~ 
verence, All manner of good things 
ure set before you, but no time for 
reflection or selection is allowed— 
promptitude of decision is your only 
chance, or, as he sums up in one sen- 
tence, ** Gobble, gulp, and go,” is the 
order of the day. He adds, that * to 
behold the fairest of the fair adopt the 
bolting system is really awful.” Still he 
retains his imperturbable gallantry. 
“‘ T have said that a// the American 
ladies are agreeable, and I will main- 
tain it; and well bred too, though cer- 
tainly I was a little startled this even- 
ing at the tea-table, when a black-eyed 
intelligent-looking lass, from Phila- 
delphia, who was describing Saratoga 
Springs, informed me, that all the 
young dandies there were considerable 
humbugs, she guessed.” But she was 
very young, and very pretty. But he 
tells us more valuable things. He 
mentions the effect of the temperance 
system at Lynn, a shoemaking place, 


where a few years ago the artisans 
were ragged drunkards. “ They are 
now a thriving, healthy, and wealthy 
population.” This is good intelligence, 
and the temperance societies will have 
reason to boast of the effect of such 


changes. The habits of drunkenness 
in America were once frightful, and 
every man must rejoice at every in- 
stance of their losing ground. 

On a visit to General Dearborne, 
the conversation turned on steamers ; 
and on the colonel’s observing that 
sooner or later (a rather safe stipula- 
tion) steam engines would mount into 
the air, the general told him of a con- 
versation which he had many years ago 
with an ingenious old man who “had 
in embryo the application of steam to 
propelling carriages along the road ;” 
and who, moreover, conceived ‘that 
the general might live to see flocks 
of steam birds mounting into the air 
like pigeons: and as regularly leav- 
ing towns with passengers and letters 
as stage coaches do now-a-days.” All 
this talking is mere trifling. Every 
new invention sets a crowd of ramb- 
ing speculators at work to imagine 
what it can be made to accomplish, 
and give themselves credit for the 
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clearness of their penetration. Of 
course there is no limit to faney, 
When Mongolfier first sent up his 
balloon, there was not a talker in 
Europe who did not point out the 
probability of its reaching the moon 
‘by a little improvement,”’ and, ¢ in 
the progress of science,” finding its 
way to the fixed stars. Yet there the 
balloon has stood those fifty years, 
and seems likely to stand there five 
hundred. Darwin, fifty years ago, 
more rationally predicted that steam 
would “drive the rapid barge,” but 
with no more expectation of its being 
any thing beyond a figure of speech 
for centuries to come, than Seneca 
had when he pronounced that the na- 
ture of comets would be familiar to the 
future philosophers of some land or 
another; at some time, nobody knew 
when. 

At length he leaves Boston, flies 
by the railroad through a picturesque 
country, and stops, ninety-five miles 
off, for a two o’clock dinner ; the pas- 
sage money three dollars, and no de- 
mands from “waiters, discontented 
cads, and insolent porters.” We be- 
lieve that similar arrangements are 
adopted on the English railroads. 
The absence of them formed a per- 
petual and scandalous nuisance in our 
public coaches; and all to swell the 
pockets of the race of low and impu- 
pudent fellows, who drove or hung 
about them. We have known in- 
stances where the common coachman 
on a populous road made L.800 
a-year. 

At Springfield the colonel visited 
the government arms manufactory. 
The workshops crown a hill; the 
depot of arms contains 91,000 stand. 
The average price of each musket is 
eleven dollars, Each barrel weighs 
four pounds five ounces; and the 
whole complete, with fixed bayonet, 
ten pounds and a half. The bayonet 
enters on a pivot, and is then turned ; 
and all have brass pans. Their make 
he regards as excellent: and the pow- 
der “ first-rate, and beautifully glaz- 
ed.” He asks—and fairly enough— 
«* Why does not our Ordnance Board 
take a hint from other countries— 
abolish contracts, and set up for it- 
self?’’ We find no mention of any 
modern improvement on this most 
important weapon, no percussion locks 
or attempts to lessen the weight of 
the musket. The palpable defects of 
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this weapon, are its weight, the length 
of the barrel, and the width of the 
windage. The American musket is 
within half a pound of the weight of 
the British, and costs twice the money. 
Yet the British musket allows of di- 
vers improvements, and it is scarcely 
less than criminal to postpone them. 
On his way towards Trenton, the 
colonel saw some of the militia pa- 
rades: they were what might be ex- 
pected from people called together 
but once a-year, and even then called 
only for parade, ‘On their plain 
coats some wore two large lumps of 
white worsted to resemble epaulettes; 
some had caps, but others round hats, 
with most tremendously long white 
feathers. This ‘playing at soldiers,’ 
as some facetious fellow-passengers 
styled it, produced us many Yankee 
yarns. One fellow told us of a militia 
corps, formed by a Colonel Pluck, 
where the men had swords ten feet 
long, and the trumpet twelve. This 
troop was formed some years ago at 
Westpoint, as a satire on the system.” 

At Utica, which he describes as a 
fine rising city, he saw more of those 
militia parades, ‘the men, notwith- 
standing the blustering of their mili- 
tary mentor, all whiffing cigars, and 
But some of 


amusing themselves.” 
the uniform companies made a better 


figure. At the Museum, he saw two 
whites born of Negro parents,—they 
had the woolly hair and flat nose. But 
he was more taken with the long 
boot of the celebrated Bill Johnson,” 
the ruffian who was so often hunted 
among the islands of the St Lawrence 
ia 1838. This relic gives us rather an 
humbling conception of the taste of 
Utica, and the next curiosity is 
even worse—a representation of the 
guillotining of the unfortunate Louis 
XVI. This he justly pronounces to 
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be “in bad taste.” He, however, ends 
by predicting, that ‘* the monarchical 
principle will at no distant day be re- 
established and triumphant through 
this great continent, Every thing, 
as it appears to me, tends to this, as 
well as to the termination of the 
federal government.” Whether this 
result will ever follow, is a question 
for time; but we are perfectly convin- 
ced that if a democracy be the fate, it 
will be the ruin, of America. 

In this roving and light-hearted 
way the colonel runs through the 
*¢ States,” and from the States to Ca- 
nada, glances at Niagara, which he 
dashes off in description with the 
rapidity of a fresco-painter, ‘ looks 
in” at Greenston, returns, runs back 
to Boston, and thence runs to his old 
starting point, St John’s. It would 
be idle to talk of his work as profound ; 
but it is pleasant: he has a peep at 
every thing, and he sees every thing 
in the most happy determination to 
be delighted. He has certainly the 
very unusual merit of not plaguing 
his reader with the solemn nonsense 
which its professors and prosers call 
‘political economy ;"’ nor of exhaust- | 
ing our patience to the dregs with dis- 
sertations on American factions. He 
sees every thing in the broadest sun- 
shine, and every mile of his road is 
strewed with flowers. All the men 
are full of intelligence, and all the 
women unrivalled for beauty. It is 
true, that his rank, his introductions, 
and we have no doubt his manners, 
gave him every opportunity of seeing 
the American world to the best ad- 
vantage. A lively and gentlemanlike 
soldier had every chance of being re- 
ceived with universal kindness. He 
has at all events made a very pretty 
book ; and if Jonathan is not pleased, 
he must be a sour fellow indeed. 
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